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Manias Last Journey 

By W. B. Henning 

T HE most detailed account of Mani’s last days is contained in the 
Coptic “ Narrative on the Crucifixion ” (Polotsky, Man. Horn ., 
pp. 42 sqq.). As I had occasion to point out before, 1 this “ Narrative ” 
had been quoted by the Christian Jibra’il b. Nuh in his anti-Manichaean 
book which was still available to al-Beruni ( Chronology , 208 19-22 ). 

During the brief reign of King Hormizd 2 Mani went to Babylonia, 3 
where he stayed until the accession of Bahram I. After some time he 
left Babylonia and slowly travelled down the River Tigris, visiting his 
communities on the way. He reached Hormizd-Ardasir (Ahwaz, 
Suq al-Ahwaz), one of the four chief towns of Susiana, from where he 
started on a journey to the north-eastern provinces of the Sasanian 
empire. But he was forbidden to go there and compelled to turn back 
to Susiana. From Hormizd-Ardasir he journeyed to Mesene, thence 
up the River Tigris in a boat to Ctesiphon. From the capital he went 
to “ the Pargalia ”, where he was joined by Baar. He travelled to 
Kholassar, and from this town he reached Belapat, where he was 
destined to die. The route taken by him on the journey from Kholassar 
to Belapat is not known, as there is a gap in the manuscript. While 
the situation of 44 the Pargalia ” remains unsettled, 4 that of Kholassar 
(Khalasar) 5 is well defined by a comparison of the itinerary given 
by Isidorus Kharacenus with the Arab geographers (journey from 
Ctesiphon to Holwan):— 

Isidorus . 6 schoeni. Arabs. 7 fars. 

Seleucia al-Madain 

Baghdad ... 7 

an-Nahrawan . . 4 

1 OLZ., 1935, col. 224. 

2 His surname “ the Brave ” (MPers. nev, cf. BSOS., IX, p. 848, n. 3 ; the 
ideogram tb misread tag by Markwart, Catalogue , p. 19) has been mistranslated in 
the Homilies , 42, 18 (“ the good king ” : the MPers. word has both meanings). 

3 Man. Horn ., 42 26 , 30 : “ the Assyrians.” Cf. Cephalaia, 186 26 , “ Babylon the city 
of the Assyrians ” = 187 11 “ the country of the Assyrians ”. See further Noldeke, 
Tabari , 15, n. 3, Chayannes-Pelliot, Traite Man., 146, n. 1. Also Sogdian swryk = 
Babylonian, ZD MG., 90, p. 16. 

4 Unconvincing Schaeder apud Polotsky, Man. Horn., p. 44, n. 

5 Cf. Schaeder, ibid. 

6 Stathmoi Parth., 2/3. 

7 To Baghdad : Ya‘qubi, k. al-bulddn, 320 16 sq., Qudamah, 193 15 (etc.) ; to 
Holwan: Ibn Khurdadbih, 18 14 -19 8 , Qudamah, 197 17 sqq., Ibn Rustah, 163 13 sqq. 
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Isidorus. 

schoeni. 

Arabs. 


fars. 

Artemita-Khalasar .... 

. 15 



. 4 



Dastagerd 


. 8 

End of Apolloniatis (33 sch. fr. Seleucia) . 

. 18 

Jalula . 


. 7 



Khaniqm 


. 7 



Qa$r Sirin . 


. 6 

Khala ....... 


Holwan 


. 5 


48 



48 


Since the distances given agree exactly for the whole of the journey, 
they are likely also to agree for any part of it. Hence Artemita 1 
is to be identified with the j 2 (Ujl, of the Arab 

Geographers, half-way between Baghdad and Dastagerd. A further 
point is provided by the similar description of that town : Sta pLearjs 
§6 TavT7]s pel TTorapios AYAAa (Isidorus) = wayahtariquhd nahr un 
kabir un (Ibn Rustah, 163 18 ). We owe to Isidorus the information 
that this Greek city of Artemita vvv p,€vroi KaXeirat ^aXdaap. 2 It 
is unlikely that Mani travelled from Kholassar to Belapat ( Beldbad , 
Beth-Lapat — Jundaisdbur , Vahi-Andiok-Sdpuhr , 3 between Susa and 
Sustar) by the same way he had come, i.e. via Ctesiphon, the Tigris, 
Mesene, Ahwaz. This would have involved a considerable detour. That 
he preferred a more direct route, striking across the plain at the foot of 
the Persian hills, is suggested by the following Parthian fragment 4 
(T ii D 163 , hitherto unpublished) 5 :— 

Col. A 

(1) ](b)wyd[ 

(2) hrjwyn b(r)[’dr’n 


1 On H. Kiepert’s map (Formas orbis antiqui, fol. v, Syria , Mesopotamia , Assyria , 
Armenia) Artemita is placed too far to the north-east. For further information see 
the text accompanying his map, p. 7, col. a. The number given by Strabo (500 stadia ), 
although clearly rounded off, agrees well with Isidorus. 500 stadia are 88 • 8 kilometres 
(55£ miles), 15 parasangs at 5,940 metres are 89*1 kilometres. The LXXI mp. given 
by the Tab. Pent, should be corrected in LXI mp. (— 90-3 kilometres = 508 stadia). 
Isidorus’s schoenus is here evidently the same measure as the Arabic parasang (while 
in Persia proper 4 sch. equal 3 par.). 

2 In spite of this statement one might consider the Arabic name a corruption of, 
say ( Karkhd) d*Artemita > *Dartemita > *Dartemida *Dartedima. Such a form, if 
thought to contain dair “ monastery ”, could be spelt UjlJ j j? loir j J etc. 

3 Cf. Minorsky, Hudud , pp. 381 sq. As stated BSOS., IX, 843, the name contains 
“ Antiochus ”, not “ Antiochia ”. 

4 A small piece from the centre part of a page. Text written in two columns. 
There is nothing to show the original sequence of the columns ; instead of ABCD 
as given here it might have been CDAB. 

5 [Restorations], (damaged or doubtful letters). 
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(3) [. . .]sy’ gw(x)[‘y oo ms pty]g 

(4) [’](w)h w’cyd kw pd hw 

(5) (j)m’n [kd] qy(r)[b](kr) ’c 

(6) (t)[y]spw[n] (s)hry(s)[t’n] ‘zgd 

(7) [’ws] ’d (b)’t |shj(r)d’r 

(lines missing) 

Col. B 

(8) kw mrymnny V m[n w’xt ?] 

(9) kws byd pd t[ 

(10) ’g'm ny ’w(r) byd w’c[- 

(11) ’w[ 

(12) hyrz’h h.[ 

(lines missing) 

Col. C 

(13) ’](r)g’wy(ft) oo ’w 

(14) [about 7 ]r 4 dgd ’b’w 

(15) [kd] (’)ndr (gw)x 4 y pd bytddyy 


(16) 

(broken off) 

(17) 

]m ’b’w wjydg 

(18) 

g](w)xy 


(lines missing) 

Col. D 


(19) 

’b](r)wm[y’ ? 

(20) 

]t oo ’wd[ 


(21) b(w)[d hym ? oo] (’)wm prw’[n . .] 

(22) ’bjyrw’ng ’c dw’dys 

(28) ’mw(c)[g ’]wd prw[’n] (?w)hmn 

(24) ky gr[. . .](rd)’rb[. .] br .. 

(25) wyfr’fst h](y)m oo (kd) ’wb 

It is difficult to give a connected translation of so fragmentary 
a piece. 44 [A] .... becomes .... all the brethren [asked Mani: 
come 1 to] Gaukhai. [Further, Pate]cius thus relates : at that time 
when the Pious One (i.e. Mani) left the city of Ctesiphon and together 

with King Bat.[B] .... that Mar Mani [said] to me : 

do not come 2 again with his.time, then tell.he should 

1 Some such word could perhaps be recognized in ]sy’ (if complete). Cf. sy~ “ to 
appear ” or “ come ”, Ghilain, p. 91. sy ’ might be 2nd sing. subj. 

2 This passage is not clear; one should have m’ ’ wr . 
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leave.[C].majesty. He entered 1 [? Kholassajr, 2 then 

when [he was staying] in Gaukhai in Beth-Deraye .... then the 

Elect. . . . Gaukhai.... [D] .... And I was.and I announced 3 

.... in front of [several 4 ] disciples 5 from among the Twelve Teachers, 
and in the presence of Wahman (?) who 6 . When thus . . . .” 

The restoration of ]g (line 3) into [pty]g = Patecius is supported 
by the text published below, where he is quoted as the authority for 
the events leading up to Mani’s imprisonment. As the muhaddith 
for a rather wonderful story he seems to be mentioned also Man. 
Horn., 91 11 , together with Mar Ammo (if the restitution of 7rarr)[KLos] 
is possible). The latter and another of the Twelve, 'wz'y = Copt. 
*'0£eos“, 7 are responsible for the relation of the events connected with 
Mani’s death, Mir. Man., iii, p. 17, Schmidt, Manifund, p. 28. 

The name of Ctesiphon occurs here for the first time in an Eastern 
Manichaean text. The spelling 8 is the same as in Pahlavi (tyspwn, 
Sahr. Iran, 21: see Markwart, Catalogue, pp. 60 sq.). “King Bat” 
is of course the Baar 9 of the “ Narrative ” who therein is mentioned 
three times : 44 22 (journey from Ctesiphon to Kholassar), 45 5 (from 
Kholassar to Belapat), and 46 13 . The latter passage indicates that 
Mani’s relations with Bat furnished one of the pretexts for Mani’s 
imprisonment. Bat, it appears, had seceded from the state religion 


1 ‘dgd ( = Sogd. tyt-) supplies the preterite to ’ dyh - (cf. Sogd. tys -), cf. ‘zgd: ’ zyh -. 

2 Very doubtful. To fill the gap it would be necessary to restore [hwVs’]r. 

3 Not clear. In proper Parthian “ I announced ” should be 'wm wyfr'sl , while 
wyfr'st hym should mean “ I have been announced ”. But cf. MPers. kesan nibistend 
“ who wrote ” ( ZII ., ix, 241, n. 1), and similar lapses. 

4 A numeral is missing. 

5 The etymology proposed by Herzfeld, Altpers. Iss., p. 53, for Parthian ’ bjyrw'ng 
fails to account for the final - w'ng , which certainly cannot be explained from -pdnak 
(as Bartholomae assumed, Zair. Wb., p. 165 ; this would be -b'ng). I prefer to find in 
5 bjyrw'ng the middle participle of upa/abi -f- grab “to grasp, learn cf. pdgyrw- and 
(as to g/j) 'bg'm-: ’ bfm -, hngft: hnjft , etc. 

6 I have not succeeded in finding the correct restoration of the relative clause. 
]rdV6[, of which rd is uncertain, suggests [ sh]rd’r , or possibly [Y]rdV, but b does not 
seem to be separated. If we restore [ sh]rd’r , grr[ would be a complete word. However, 
one hesitates to invent a Gar-sahrddr (a king of Gharchistan, or a kofdar , Markwart, 
Catalogue , pp. 69 sq.). The restoration of ky gr [ sh]rd’r b[wd ] would not take into 
account the last word, which might be br'd. Sentences such as ky gr shrdW bwd br'd 
or ky gr shrd'r b't br'd are grammatically unsatisfactory. One whmn appears as the 
addressee of one of Mani’s epistles, k. al-fihrist, 336 23 , ed. Fluegel. 

7 Allberry, Man. Psalm-book , 34 13 . By a coincidence is also a place-name 

in Coptic = OPers. uv(a)z(iy)a-, Man.MPers. hwjyg , Syr. (Beth) Huzdye, etc. 

8 A point (turning p into / ) may have been lost in the Parthian fragment. 

9 The spelling suggests b't (or b‘t) in the Syriac original. Cf. b'f ZDMG., xliii, 
p. 395 7 = bt\ ibid., 394 9 , 396® (a bishop of Lasom). 
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and joined the Manichaeans. Furthermore, Mani had been ordered 
to come into the presence of King Bahram in the company of Bat, 
who, however, had wisely preferred to leave Mani when approaching 
the royal residence, Belapat. To judge by the title given to him in 
the Parthian fragment (sahrdar), Bat must have been a sub-king and 
a person of some consequence. He was hardly a Persian, but possibly 
a Babylonian or an Armenian. 1 

No such place-name as bytddyy is known to me. Probably we have 
to add a point to the second d : the resultant bytdryy is plainly a 
slightly irregular 2 spelling of Syriac byt-dry ’ = Beth-Ddraye , in Arabic 
Badaraya. Together with Beth-Kusaye, Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Nahrawdn, Beth-Ddraye (which was a Nestorian bishopric from not 
later than a.d. 420 onwards) formed part of the Sasanian province of 
an-Nahrawdndt , 3 or Bazijan-Khosrou (?), 4 to the east of Ctesiphon 
on the left bank of the Tigris. The name has survived in the modern 
Badrai, on . the Persian frontier, due north of an-Nukhailat, about 
thirty miles distant from the nearest point of the Tigris. The ruins of 
Beth-Kusaye (Bdkusdya in Arabic) which usually appears coupled 
with Beth-Ddraye , are to the south-east of Badrai, on the river of 
Changulak. 5 

The name of the town or district of Beth-Doraye which Mani visited 
was gwx‘y (gwxy) = Gaukhai. This is evidently the same as Syriac 
gwky , 6 Mandaic g’wk’y, Ar. or The latest effort to 

determine the exact position of this district was made by Schaeder 

1 A century later, the nahapet of the Saharunik 1 bears the name of Bat. He played 
a role in the political life of Armenia after the murder of King Pap. For further 
references see Huebschmann, Arm. Gr., 32, and Justi s.v. 

2 The normal spelling of the ending -aye is -y' in Syriac, -yy' in Mandaic, but 
-y or -yy in Jewish Aramaic. The peculiar spelling -yy cannot be ascribed to the 
type of Aramaic used by Mani, as the few available scraps suffice to show (see Burkitt, 
Rel. of the Man., pp. Ill sqq.). In loan-words -y replaces Aram, -aya, as e.g. in hrwm'y. 
Cf. also Man. MPers. mysn'yg'n “ Mesenians ” = mesndy-ig-an with a Persian suffix 
(as in Pahl. HRWM'DYK); in Pahl. both forms occur : mysn'y Pahl. Vd ., I 10 , and 
mysn'dyk'n, Gr.Bd., 207 4 . 

3 Maqdisi (Muqaddasi) 133 15 . Elsewhere this term is applied to the three districts 
of Nahrawan only (Ibn Khurdadbih 13 17 , Qudamah 235 11 ). 

4 Ibn Khurdadbih 6 12 . On the institution of this province by Khosrou I, see 
Noeldeke, Tabari, p. 239. 

5 Cf. Sachau, Ausbreitung des Christentums in Asien, pp. 28 sq. 

6 E.g., Acta St. Maris, 67 1 , ed. J.-B. Abbeloos. In an earlier article ( Orientalia, v, 
p. 85) I unfortunately followed Fluegel’s identification of Joha with Coche (one of 
the towns of al-Mada’in) without having inquired further into the matter. Most 
authors correctly distinguished the two localities (Le Strange, Lands of Eastern 
Caliphate, p. 42 ; Sachau, loc. laud., p. 29 ; and others). According to Schaeder Joha 
stands for Coche as well as Gaukhai. It seems to me now that it always refers to Gaukhai. 
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(Islam, xiv, pp. 22 sq.), according to whom Gaukhai (Joha) lay in the 
centre of Mesene. His theory, however, is not favoured by the statement 
in the Parthian fragment that Gaukhai lay in Beth-Doraye, i.e. con¬ 
siderably more to the north. According to Yaqut s.v. “ Joha is the 
name of a river on which an extensive kurah is situated in the Sawad 

of Baghdad. 1 And it (—river) lies between Khaniqin and 

Khuzistan ”. The latter sentence gives an excellent definition 2 of 
the situation of Beth-Doraye. The rather vague term “ Sawad of 
Baghdad ” covered Beth-Doraye, but excluded the regions of Mesene 
which were counted to either Wasit or Basra. 

Apparently Gaukhai was originally the name of a river in Beth- 
Doraye, preferably the river of Badrai itself, which with a number of 
small streams loses itself in the swamps to the north and north-east 
of Kut-el-Amara. From the river this swampy region also took the 
name of Gaukhai. Occasionally, a Nestorian bishopric of Gaukhai 
is mentioned (Sachau, ibid., p. 29) which probably was identical with 
the bishopric of Beth-Doraye. Mas‘udi, Tanbih 36 15 , mentions “the 
land of Gaukhai ” as comprising Badaraya and Bakusaya (and another 
district). Ibn an-Nadim (k. al-fihrist, 340 2 ) states that the founder 
of some obscure sect was a native of Gaukhai, “ from a village on the 
Nahrawan (canal),” i.e. from Lower Nahrawan, the district immediately 
bordering on Beth-Doraye in the west. We also find the name of 
Gaukhai applied to the whole region of the swamps which accompanied 
the lower course of the Tigris, roughly from Kut-el-Amara to Qurna, 
particularly by the source common to Ibn Bustah (95 12 , 2 °) and Mas‘udi 
(Tanbih 40 13 , 16 , 54 1 ). However, both authors say that in their time 
these swamps had long since ceased to exist and turned into a desert; 
for during the reign of Khosrou Aparwez the Tigris had left its old 
bed in Gaukhai and chosen a new channel through the province of 
Kaskar, and new swamps had formed between Wasit and Basra. 

1 I have left out the following clause : “On its eastern bank are the two districts 
of Radhan.” This statement cannot be reconciled with the remainder of Yaqut’s 
article (nor, for that matter, with anything else). Le Strange (ibid., p. 35) defines 
ar-Radhanani as “ the district round al-Mada’in which stretched eastward from the 
Tigris to the Nahrawan canal ”. In the Sasanian division of Babylonia Upper and 
Lower Radhan formed one kurah with Ctesiphon, Kalwadha (near Baghdad), Nahr- 
Bin, etc. (Ibn Khurdadbih 6 6-8 ). Maqdisi (54 1 , 115 5 ) counts ar-Radhanani to Samarra, 
not, however, to Baghdad. Therefore, these two districts lay to the north of Baghdad, 
probably near the Nahr Radhan between the Shatt al-‘Adaim and the Diyala (cf. 
Syr. Radhan , Sachau, ibid., p. 56). 

2 But a miserable one if Joha were Coche (as was assumed by Fluegel, Manx , 
p. 122, and is still maintained by Schaeder, ibid., p. 23, n. 2, for Yaqut’s article). 
It would be like saying : Westminster lies between Bristol and Yorkshire. 
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We may assume that the name of Gaukhai properly belonged only 
to the northernmost part of the original swamps, but that its use 
was extended to cover the whole, perhaps erroneously, perhaps in 
view of the absence of another comprehensive term for the whole 
of the region. 

Comparing the Parthian text with the Coptic “ Narrative ”, one 
can hardly escape the conclusion that Mani’s journey to Gaukhai took 
place after his last visit to Ctesiphon, i.e. while travelling from Kholassar 
to Belapat. The absence of any reference to Gaukhai in the description 
of his journey up the River Tigris from Mesene to Ctesiphon indicates 
that the name of Gaukhai had a less wide application in the third 
century than later on, and that it was employed only for the middle 
reaches of the river of Badrai. The itinerary Kholassar-Badrai-Belapat 
shows that Mani travelled overland by the shortest imaginable route, 
probably following the ancient high-road from Sardes to Susa (r) oS os- 
77 j3cLGL\7]L7], Herodotus, v, 52) the last part of which was used also by 
Alexander in his march from Babylon to Susa through Sitakene, 
331 b.c. Owing to the decline of Susa and the other cities of northern 
Khuzistan this most important highway of the Achaemenian empire 
fell into disuse in later centuries, except possibly for the last two or 
three stages. In Muslim times one travelled from Baghdad to Sus 
(and further on to Jundaisabur = Belapat) via Wasit, reaching the 
ancient road probably at Tib (13 leagues from Sus). 1 

The object of Mani’s last journey was to pay a farewell visit to 
his communities before his death, which he felt approaching (cf. Man . 
Horn ., 44 17 sqq.). The commencement of the Parthian fragment suggests 
that from Gaukhai he had received an especially urgent invitation. 
Close bonds united the prophet and the communities of Gaukhai; 
for in all probability 2 Mani was a native of Gaukhai. It was only 

1 See the itinerary apud Ibn Rustah, 188 13-15 . 

2 Cf. Schaeder, ibid., p. 23. Gaukhai is mentioned in the opening words of the 

chapter on the Manichaeans in the k. al-fihrist (328 1 ) where one expects to find the 
name of Mani’s birthplace stated. However, the decisive words are hopelessly corrupted. 
Fleischer’s restoration of the text (accepted by Fluegel in his edition, and followed 
also by me, Orientalia , v, 84 sqq.) is no longer tenable. It involves (1) a wrong name, 
Qunna instead of dair Qunna , (2) the existence of a “ bishop of the Arabs ” in Gaukhai 
in the third century (an absurdity), (3) the misstatement that originally Mani had 
been a Christian bishop (similar although less pretentious fabrications are occasionally 
found in purely Christian sources, e.g. Chronicle of Siirt , cf. Sachau, ibid., p. 38, and 
Bar Evraya, Hist, of the Dynasties , 129 u. ed. Salhani). Although the correct restitu¬ 
tion of the passage eludes me, I should like to propose ^ 

( = an-Nahrawan) in the place of JaI y ^l> j ,Ji . According to al-Beruni 

(<Chronology , 208 7-8 ), who quotes Mani’s own writings, the prophet was born in the 
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fitting that the last place Mani visited before his death was the one 
from which he had started on his life’s journey. 

I take this opportunity to publish another Parthian fragment 
(T ii D 163) which belonged to the same book as the text given above, 
and to republish the Middle-Persian fragment M 3 which was first 
made available by F. W. K. Muller ( HR., ii, pp. 80 sqq.). Since the 
first edition the page of M 3 has been completed through the discovery 
of a small scrap ( T i D 51) which originally formed part of it. 1 

T ii D 163 

Recto page, second column 2 
(]) ]wxyb(y)[y ]d 

(Two lines left blank) 

(2) ms ptyg ’n nys’n dyd 

(3) [’w]d w’c[’d] wyn’m kw 

(4) (qy)rbkr [’](b)r pdr’st 

(5) ’wd cw[nd] (r)wc tygr 

(6) ]t ’wm 
(lines missing) 

Verso page, first column 3 

(7) p(d)m(w)[g ]wzrg .[ 

(8) dyrd [ ] kw p(t) 

(9) ’drg’wyf(t) pd [is’](h)yg’n 

(10) br fr’x ’dyhyd u ’zyhyd 

(11) ’dy’n qyT(d)[y](r) 4 mgbyd (’)[d] 

(12) ’dy’wr’n ky [pr](x)’st prw’n 

(13) §’h ’nd[ys’d 6 ] u rsk 

(14) [’]wd n(b)[yn ? 

Translation: “Furthermore, Patecius 6 saw another 7 sign and 

village of on the upper 3£ canal. However, the canal of Kutha lay far to 

the west, between the Euphrates and the Tigris. It is tempting to restore _^==» 

and explain it as a transcription of Gaukhai peculiar to al-Beruni. As to 
(otherwise unknown), this is obviously corrupt and should be brought into agreement 
with ’ brwmy\ the name ofMani’s birthplace according to Theodor bar Konay (see 
Schaeder, ibid., p. 23, n. 3); hence to be read or • 

1 See ZDMG., 90, p. 9. 

2 The first column is missing. 

3 The second column is missing. 

4 Only the point on top of the r is visible. 

5 Or possibly ’ nd[ysyd \. 

6 On the spelling of this name in MPers. see Schaeder, Iranica , p. 69. 

7 'n = ’ny is very rare, cf. BBB., s.v . 
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spoke (thus) : I see 1 that the Pious One (i.e. Mani) has got up and for 

several days the Tigris . ( lacuna ) . garment 

great .... held .... that majestically he enters and leaves 2 the 
wide Royal (?) 3 Gate. Thereupon Kerder the Magbed (Mobed) 
planned with his friends who served before the king, and .... jealousy 
and cunning. . . 4 


M 3 

(Recto) (1) ’md ks ’n nwhz’dg (2) ‘yg trkwm’n ’wd kwstyh (3) 
d(h).r 5 ’wd ’bzxy’ ‘y p’rsyg (4) ’[mwst] bwd hym oo ’wd s’h (5) n’n 
xwrdn bzm bwd oo ’ ws (6) dst ’hnwnc ny swst oo u (7) ’dyd hynd ps’nyg’n 
’ws’n (8) gwpt kw m’ny ’md ’wd pd (9) dr ‘ystyd oo ’wd s’h ’w (10) 
xwd’wn pyg’m pryst’d kw (11) £ yw zm’n p’y d’ ’n xwd ’w (12) tw 
”y’n oo ’wd xwd’wn ’b’c (13) ’w ‘yw kwstg ‘yg wyng nsst (14) oo d’ 
s’h dst swst oo cy (15) xwdyc ’w nhcyhr prnptn bwd (16) oo ’wd ’c 
xwrn 6 ’wl ’xyst (17) ’ws ds[t] 7 e yw ’br sg”n (18) b’nb(y)sn ’bgnd oo 

1 The wording seems to suggest that the story was told in the form of a prediction 
by Patecius. The muddle in the tenses may be due to mistranslation from Syriac. 

2 Probably = “ he passes through the gate.” Read ’ rg'wyft. 

3 Partially illegible word. Probably the name of one of the gates of Belapat. 
The passage evidently refers to the imprudently ostentatious entry into the capital 
by Mani. Cf. Man. Horn., 45 11 sqq. 

4 Cf. M 4 b 15 az naben . . . avarzog wadisgar “ cunning Greed . . . malicious Lust ” 
(a remarkable translation of the word nbyn in this passage was given by Schaeder, 
Urform, p. 116, n. 1 : nbyn = NPers. nabin !). But possibly “ the cunning of the 
Greed ” would be a more correct rendering, as in other passages nbyn is a substantive : 

ws [. . . .] 'xs'dyft oo nbyn ’ wt, [.] ’c mrdwhm'n wynyd [ ] ’ wd pVwyd “ He 

experiences and suffers much distress, malice and . . . from the side of mankind ” 
(M 295 R 5-7) ; nbyn ’ wd dybhr pdmwxt qyfh qhn’n msyst ’ d hrw yhwd’n “ Caiaphas 
the High Priest and all Jews clothed themselves in malice and wrath ” (M 734 R 7-9). 
One could derive naben from Parthian dab (Mir. Man., iii, and BSOS., IX, p. 82, 
where also dbyn), assuming the sporadic interchange of a voiced plosive with the 
nasal of the same group. Such interchange is well attested for the labials (mostly in 
words containing a nasal sound), for example Pahl. angumen : Pers. angubin , Pahl. 
mang : Pahl. and Pers. bang, MPers. -mang, NPers. mung : Oss. binja (see Sogdica , 
p. 45), Saka biysma (Bailey, BSOS., VIII, p. 120) : Av. maesman. A case in point is 
provided by the place-name Mandali (between Badrai and Khaniqin) from-MPers. 
*Vandanig, *Bandanig (Arab Geogr. Bandanijm, etc.: see Le Strange, op. laud., 
emendations to the second printing), where we have m from b, and l from n (cf. r from n 
in MPers. ywamr, etc.). It is more difficult to find cases of d/n. There is, of course, 
MPers. nbyg (Sogd. npyk), if from OPers. dipi-, to fall back on ; cf. also the case of 
Pers. pandm. 

1 ' dh'r? dhwr? The reading dbyr (Andreas) is hardly correct. One should have the 
Idafah between k- and dbyr. More likely d. .. is a personal name. 

6 Muller : xwrdn. There is a break in the paper after w, but I do not believe a 
letter has been lost. 

7 The reading rs\ri\ is incorrect; no point has broken off. 

VOL x. part 4. 63 
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’wd yk (19) ’br k(y)[r]dyr 1 £ y ’rdw’ng’[n] ’wd (20) pr’c [ J w] xwd’wn 
’md oo ’[ws] (21) [p]d sr (sx)wn ’w xwd’wn ’wh (22) gwpt 2 [kw] (m)’ 
(dr)[y]st ’wr oo (23) [’ws xwd’wjn ’b’c gwft 8ic kw (Verso) (24) cym r’y 
tyswm wynst ooo (25) ’wd (s)’h gwft kwm swgnd xwrd (26) oo kwt 
pd £ yn zmyg ny hyl[’](’)n (27) rs[yd] 3 oo ’ws pd xysm ’w x[wd’]wn 
(28) ’wh gwpt kw ’yy pd cy (29) ’b’ysn hyd oo k’ ny ’w (30) k’ryc’r 
swyd ’wd ny nhcyhr (31) kwnyd oo b’ ’wh’y £ yn bsyhkyh (32) r’y ’wd 
£ y 4 drm’n bwrdn r’y (33) ’b’ysn hyd oo ’wd £ ync ny (34) kwnyd oo ’ws 
xwd’wn pswx ’wh (35) d’d kw (mn) pd ’sm’h tyswc (36) ny wyns[t] 
oo (cym) mysg kyrbgyy (37) kyrd pd ’sm’h ’wt’n pd (38) twhmg’n 
oo ’wd ws ’wd pr(h)yd (39) bng £ y ’sm’h kym dyw 5 u (40) drwxs ’cys 
b (’) [bwT](d) oo ’w[d] (41) ws bwd hynd oo k[ym] ’c (42) wy(m)’ryh 
’xyzn’d [h](y)nd oo u (43) ws bwd hynd ky[m] tb (44) ’wd rrz £ y 
end (s)[’]rg 6 ’cy§ (45) ’n’pt oo ’w[d ws bwd] hynd 7 (46) [k]y ’w mrg 
md ’wmy[s’n .... 

Translation : “.[Mani] .... came [viz. to the audience of 

King Bahram I] after he had [called together] 8 me, Nuhzadag 9 
(= Bar-Nuh) the interpreter, Kustai, D . . ., and Abzakhya 10 the 
Persian. The king was at his dinner-table 11 and had not yet finished 
his meal. 12 The courtiers entered and said (to the king) : Mani has 
come and is standing at the door. The king sent this message to the 
Lord (i.e. Mani) : wait a moment until I can come to you myself. 


1 The second letter is clearly y (thus also Muller and Andreas), certainly not the 
lower part of n. There is a gap in the paper above k (therefore might be x). One letter 
is missing before -dyr. The restoration of kndyr (Salemann), or xydyr (Andreas, apud 
Barr, Pahl. Ps., p. 133), is therefore excluded. 

2 Seen by Muller ; now no longer visible. 

3 Or rather rs[yy] ? Space insufficient for rs[ydn ] (Salemann). 

4 Copyist’s mistake for * yn. 

5 Not dyw]?n\ Cf. ZII., ix, 232«- 8 . 

6 s[r\dg is equally possible ( sarag from Av. sardba-, srdg = Pahl. sltk). 

7 Still seen by Muller, now broken off. 

8 bwd kym — 1st pers. pi. (incorrect ZII ., ix, p. 244). 

9 Obviously the name of Mani’s interpreter ; hitherto translated “ first-born ” 
(in MPers. nxwryg , in Parthian nwxz’d). 

10 On Kustai and Abzakhya see Schaeder, Gnomon , ix, p. 343. In the k. al-fihrist 

U-jd (not U-ljjl) should be read in the place of (the mysterious oIa jS- ibid., 

336 23 , 24 , 337 8 is clearly none other than Gabriab, j^)- 

11 bazm budan is a compound verb (correctly rendered by Marr, apud Salemann, 
Man. Stud., p. 61 ; the translation proposed by Andreas apud Lentz, ZII., iv, p. 282, 
hardly meets the case : sah is certainly not a genitive), nan ywardan does not mean 
“ to eat bread ”, but “ to eat ”, as Hebrew akal lakdm, NT. aprov iadioj, etc. 

12 Lit. “ had not yet washed his hands ”. 
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The Lord again sat down to one side of the guard 1 (and waited there) 
until the king should have finished his meal when 2 he was to go 
hunting. 

“ The king rose from the table, 3 and putting one arm round the 
Queen of the Sakas 4 and the other round Kerder 5 the son of Ardawan, 
he came towards the Lord. His first words to the Lord were : You are 
not welcome. 6 The Lord replied : what wrong have I done ? The 
king said : I have sworn not to let you come to this country. 7 And 
in anger he spoke thus to the Lord : Eh, what are you good for since 
you go neither fighting nor hunting ? But perhaps you are needed 
for this 8 doctoring and this 8 physicking ? And you don’t do even 
that! 

“ The Lord replied thus : I have not done you any wrong. Always 
I have done good to you and your family. Many and numerous were 
your servants whom I have [freed] of demons and witches. 9 Many 
were those whom I have made rise from their illnesses. Many were 
those from whom I have averted the numerous kinds of ague. 10 Many 


1 Salemann : “ window(?),” Andreas : “ tent ” ( Festgabef. Th. Noldeke, 1916, p. 6). 
But “ tent ” is wiyan in MPers., i.e. wy'n (to the examples collected by Andreas : 
Parth. wd'n. Arm. vran, Pahl. Ps. wyd'n, Jewish Persian by’n, I have added NPers. 
gayan, Mir. Man., iii, p. 908 ; [w]yd’n should be read also in Pahlavi, in the place of 
xan, Ayadgar-i-ZarSran , 32/33). With wyng from wyn- “ to see ”, cf. Arm. det “ guard ” r 
ditak “ watch-post ” ; one also could point to MPers. *gdsag “ spy ” if from gaus - 
“ to hear ” (and not from gausa- “ ear ”). 

2 The use of cy (normally = “ because ”) is not clear; possibly mistranslation 
of Syr. ma d 9 - (cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gramm., p. 179)? 

3 x waran here probably == “ banquet ”, etc. (rather than “ tent ”), cf. BSOS., X, 
p. 509. 

4 Usually translated : “ queen of the hounds.” The correct rendering has at 

least been considered by Salemann, Man. Stud., p. 102. 

5 Salemann “ quiver ”, Andreas “ steed ”. 

6 i.e. the reversal of the usual formula of greeting (when receiving a friend) ; 
dryst ’ wr (or pd drwd ”y-, or dryst wys'y, all in Mir. Man., ii, where p. 313, n. 8, an 
incorrect translation has been given ; wys'y probably “ enter, come ”, from wys- = 
Av. visa-. Air. Wb., p. 1326) = Pahl. drwdst LPMH (Ard. Vir., 10 7 ) = Aram, 'ty 
bslm. With the negation also in Pahlavi, Ayadgar-i-Zareran, 51. 

7 An evasive answer ! 

8 The use of the Persian demonstrative pronoun gives the phrase a perceptibly 
contemptuous note. The king, who apparently was not very broadminded, does not 
seem to have been in sympathy with his father’s efforts at raising the medical standard 
in his lands. Under Shapur I Greek and Indian scientific books, especially medical 
treatises, were translated into Persian ( Dinkard , 412 17 sqq., ed. Madan). Like Mani 
and his adherents, medical science fell a victim to the reaction which under Bahram 
set in against Shapur’s liberal and enlightened government. 

9 i.e. healed through exorcism. 

10 Pers. tab u larz. 
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were those who were at the point of death, 1 and I have [revived] 
them. . . .” 

Both fragments mention Kerder, the Kardel of the Coptic texts, 
the man whom the Manichaeans considered the chief instigator of 
Mani’s downfall. His identity with the famous Krtyr of the Pahlavi 
inscriptions (first suggested by Polotsky, Man. Horn., p. 45, n. 2) 
can now be taken for granted (the spelling of his name in Man. MPers. 
and Parth. agrees closely with that in the inscriptions). We owe to 
Professor Herzfeld a sketch of the life of Krtyr , whom he has identified 
with Tansar, the reorganizer of the Zoroastrian church ( Archaeolog . 
Hist, of Iran, pp. 100 sqq.). In the recently discovered Great Inscription 
of Sapur 1 2 (from about a.d. 262) 3 Krtyr , still with the comparatively 
modest title of ehrjpat (line 33 : krtyr ZY ’yhrpt), is mentioned for the 
first time, and for the last time he appears in the Paikuli inscription 
(from about a.d. 294). From the fragment M 3 we learn that the 
name of his father was Ardawdn 4 ; that Kerder 5 was his personal 
name (and not a title) can no longer be in doubt. 

That the king who appears in the fragment M 3 was Bahram 1 6 
(and not Shapur, as assumed by F. W. K. Muller and others) is proved 
by the unfriendly tenor of the whole conversation and, of course, 
by the role played by Kerder. The Sakan-Bdnbisn, 66 Queen of the 
Sakas,” who also participated in the conversation, was the wife of 
the then ruling Sakdn-Sdh, or prince-governor of the south-eastern 
part of the Sasanian empire. Under Shapur, Narseh (his youngest 
son) had held that position, and Sapuhrduytak had been his Sakan- 
Bdnbisn (sk’n MLKT). The advent of King Bahram I probably 

1 Lit. “ who came to death ”. It would probably be incorrect to understand the 
phrase as laying claims to the ability of resurrecting the dead. 

2 In my second paper on this inscription, contributed to the forthcoming Jackson 
Memorial Volume , I have discussed this passage in some detail. 

2 Cf. BSOS., IX, p. 845. 

4 His name indicates that he was born during the reign of Ardawan, the last 
Arsacid king, i.e. not before a.d. 213. Hence, Kerder may have been born in about 
a.d. 232, so that he was thirty years of age when Shapur concluded his Roman war, 
forty-five when he fought against the Manichaeans and caused Mani’s imprisonment, 
and a little over sixty at the time of Narseh’s accession to the throne. According to 
Herzfeld, ibid., p. 101, he served already under Ardasir I ; as far as I can see this is 
not said in the published inscriptions. 

5 The original meaning of the word kerder is something like “ efficacious ” or 
“ energetic ” : cf. BSOS., IX, p. 84 (the etymology proposed there is to be cancelled). 
I fail to see any connection with kardarigan , qardupatu (?), oropasta , or qahramdn ; on 
qahramdn from *karOra- (Lagarde) = Arm. kah = NPers. kal- see now Sogdica, 
pp. 56 sq. 

« Cf. ZDMG., 90, p. 9. 
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brought a change, and we may assume that the appointment of his 
eldest grandson Bahram to the post of Sakan-Sah dated already from 
the beginning of his reign (a.d. 273-4). 1 It is therefore likely that the 
Sakan-Banbisn mentioned here was the wife of the later King 
Bahram III. 

The text of M 3 purports to be an eye-witness account of the 
conversation, rendered by Mani’s interpreter Nuhzadag. Although 
Mani knew some Persian and even had composed one of his books in, 
it is true, somewhat halting Persian, he must have felt his knowledge 
of that language to be insufficient for an audience that was to decide 
on his life and the future of his community. 2 


1 But see Herzfeld, Kushano-Sasanian Coins , pp. 34 sq. 

2 Note that the king accuses Mani of having neglected his medical duties. We 
know from other sources that the death of a relative of Bahram’s, attributed to Mani’s 
alleged negligence, formed one of the pretexts for Mani’s incarceration (one of Bahram’s 
sisters, according to Man. Horn ., 46 25-6 , but see Jibrd'il b. Nub apud Beruni, loc. laud., 
208 20-1 ). As this death apparently had taken place shortly before Mani appeared 
before the king, while Mani had not attended the court for some three years (cf. Man. 
Horn., 46 12 ; he was hiding in Babylonia), this accusation seems to be singularly ill- 
founded. As was to be expected, anti-Maniehaean Christian writers have made the 
most of this story (beginning with the author of the Acta Archelai , 93 17 sqq., ed. 
Beeson; the son of the king : mortuus estpuer in manibus eius vel potius extinctus , etc.). 
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An Astronomical Chapter of the Bundahishn 


By W. B. HENNING 


TRANSLATION and full explanation of the complete recension 



of the Bundahishn have been wanted ever since Anklesaria 
in 1908 published his facsimile edition, the few Iranian scholars 
having been occupied with the endless stream of fresh material 
that has descended upon them since the beginning of this century. 
This article contains a translation of the second chapter; the first 
and third chapters were made available by Nyberg, JA., 1929, i, 


206-237, 


The second chapter, like few other sections of the book, allows 
us a glimpse of the structure and composition of the “ Bundahishn ” 
which are already sufficiently indicated by its correct title, 
Zanddgdhih, i.e. exposition of information provided by the Pahlavi 
version of the Avesta. It is an original work on cosmology in which 
the scattered teachings of the Avesta were co-ordinated and brought 
into a system by an author who, living presumably towards the 
end of the Sassanian epoch, 1 possessed an encyclopaedic knowledge 
of the Avestic literature. The oft-repeated assertion that the 
Bundahishn were the Pahlavi version of an Avestan Nash , the 
Damdad Nash, is a myth. It is true that the compiler utilized also 
the Damdad Nask, but only as one source among many: others 
are the Vendidad, Yasna, Yashts, Nyayish, etc. 2 From the 
resemblance of the contents of ch. xxviii to the Hippocratical 
treatise nrepl ifiSopLaScov (believed to have been written about 
420 b.c.) Goetze 3 has argued a very early date for the composition 
of the Damdad Nask as the presumed source of the Bundahishn. 
This cannot be accepted as proved, since there is nothing to show 
that the Damdad Nask formed the sole (or even the main) source 
of the Bundahishn. We are at liberty to assume that a Pahlavi 
version of the Greek treatise or an epitome made from it (translated 

1 This, however, still remains to be proved. All we know is that the final chapters 
(xxxi to xxxvi), regarded as a later addition by most scholars, were written in 
Abbasid times ; the date of ch. xxxi, a bowdlerized version of Vd., i (Pahl. tr.), 
is settled by Baghdad being mentioned (205 12 ); confusion of Sulik and Surik. 
On ch. xxix see Christensen, Kayanides, 51-60. 

2 For example, Vd. 2 26 in 68 9 and 94 6-7 (see below Note A) ; Y . 57 1 (or 3 20 , 
or par.) in 170 1-6 ; TiStr Yt. in 63 ; Pahl. tr. of Nyayish 3 4-7 (pp. 29-31, ed. 
Dhabhar) in 165 ; etc. For further details see Christensen, ibid., 47 sq. 

3 Zeitschriftf. Indologie u. Iran ., vol. ii; supported by Reitzenstein and Schaeder, 
Studien, 6 sqq., 209, et passim. 
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probably under Shapur I) was among the material utilized in 
ch. xxviii. 1 

The astronomical contents of the second chapter facilitate the 
analysis of the sources at the disposal of the author. His main 
source with its nearly prehistoric views (sun and moon farther distant 
from the earth than the stars ; size and velocity of the stars; 
planets unknown, etc.) is clearly pre-Achaemenian. After contact 
with the Babylonians the ecliptic, the zodiacal signs, the planets, 
etc., became known. Acquaintance with Greek science, energetically 
promoted by Shapur I, brought more modern ideas (e.g. stellar 
magnitudes, exact data for the elongation of the planets, 2 etc.). 
The division of the ecliptic into “ lunar mansions ” was introduced 
probably as late as a.d. 500. 3 The most ancient views stand beside 
quite modem opinions. There is no doubt that the author of the 
Bundahishn knew perfectly well that the moon is nearer to the 
earth than the fixed stars ; to say so, however, against the authority 
of scripture, would have branded him as a heretic. 4 

On the Creation of the Lights 

[A 25 5 , W 6 2 ] Ohrmazd created 5 the Lights and set them between 
the heaven and the earth : the fixed stars, the not-fixed stars, then 
the moon, then the sun. [W 6 5 ] After he had first created a sphere, 
he [A 25 10 ] set the fixed stars on it, in particular the following 
twelve (constellations) 6 whose names are: Lamb, Ox, Two 
Pictures, Crab, Lion, Spica, Balance, Scorpion, Centaur, Goat, 7 


1 The question whether or not the author of De Hebdomadibus was influenced 
by Oriental ideas, has no bearing upon the whole problem. “ Oriental ideas ” 
and Damdad Nask are not synonyms. 

2 See Note B at the end of this paper. 

3 See Note E at the end of this paper. 

4 A = Great Bundahishn, ed. Anklesaria ; W = Indian Bd. (Westergaard). 

6 There is little doubt that brihenidan “ create ” and “ predetermine, predestine ** 
derives from bn “ to cut ” ; cf. Av. tas-, divaros-, etc., “ cut ” and “ create ”. 
The -h- compares with that in Man.MPers. pryhyn “ loving ”, whilst the shortening 
of palatal vowels in front of -h- is exemplified by Parthian frhyft “ love ” (commonly 
mistranslated “ glory ”), or by Persian jihan “ world ” (MPers. gehdn ; g/j as in 
]an, ja). The late Pazend spelling barhin-, etc., is the correct continuation of 
brihen -, cf. Pers. farmdy- from MPers. framdy -; indeed, we know that in later 
times Parth. frhyft was pronounced farhift. Nyberg’s explanation of the verb 
as an ideogram {JA., 1929, i, 250 sq.) carries little conviction. 

6 A recognition of their Babylonian origin might be found in a Dinkard passage 
(639 11 sqq., epitomized 435 uJt.) where it is told that Zoroaster explained the 
proper import of the zodiacal circle to the “ Wise of Babylon ” (frazanagdn-i 
Bdbelayigdn ). 

7 whyk = (young) he-goat, cf. Tavadia, 8ns. 129 {ad x, 9). In a Manichaean 

fragm. (M 235) we have : ‘ ystynyd .... ’wd whyg'n ’c xwy — ra Sc ipi<f>ta 

Matthew 25, 33. Cf. Bakht. big. 
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Pail, Fish. In astronomy one also employs their subdivision in 
twenty-seven lunar mansions 1 [W 6 10 ] whose names are : Padevar, 
Pesh-Parviz, etc. 2 

[A 26 4 , W 6 15 ] For all material creatures Ohrmazd has fixed 
their stations, 3 so that at the moment of the aggressor’s arrival 
they should fight with their particular antagonists ^and deliver 
the creatures from their adversaries, in the way of an army and 
its battalions which are arrayed for a battle (viz. before the fighting 
starts). 

[A 26 8 ] For each of those < twelve constellations > 4 6,480,000 
odd stars 5 were created, to assist them (viz. in the great fight). 
These are now counted as “ fixed stars ” (< uytar ), and are 
apart from the countless stars which also are there to assist 
them. 

[A 26 u , W 7 1 ] Over the fixed stars Ohrmazd appointed four 
Generals, (one) for (each of) the four directions, and over these 
Generals he appointed a General of Generals. 6 Many stars whose 
names are known, too many to be counted, were posted to the 
various districts and stations, for the purpose of invigorating and 
strengthening the fixed stars. 7 As HE says 8 : “ Tishtrya (Sirius) 
is the General of the East, Sadwes (Antares) is the General of the 
South, Wanand (Vega) is the General of the West, Haftoreng 
(Great Bear) is the General of the North, and Me^-I Gah (Polaris), 9 
called also Mex-t miydn asmdn (the peg in the centre of the sky), 


1 Read : usan ham-baxsisnih pad xxvii ywardag amarisnig. 

2 For details see Note E at the end of this paper. 

3 Read: ui harwisp bundahisndn4 getig mdndan avis hard bend (rather than 

manisn ), equivalent to : us 6 harw. bund . mandan k. h . ; mand “ house ”, etc., 

as Pahl. Ps. nCnd-y , Man. MPers. mand. 

4 Restore : harw axtar-e az awe&an < xii axtaran >. 

5 Thus TD 2 and Ind. Bd. 6,480,000 is 60 X 60 x 60 X 30, i.e. the number of 
tertiae partes (sixtieths of a second) contained in an arc of thirty degrees (= one 
axtar). Hence, the total number of fixed stars was estimated as equal to the 
number of tertiae partes in a circle, or 77,760,000. The manuscript DH. wrongly 
has 8,480,000. 

6 Read : spdhbedan spahbed-e abar awesan spahbedan gurnard. 

7 Read : pad hamzorih ud nerog-dadanh-i aweSan axtaran. 

8 cegon goved is the usual formula to introduce a quotation. The implied subject 
of goved “ he says ” is the author of the book or tradition quoted (cf. Arab, qala 
in Muslim books). When the book cited happens to be the Avesta (as in our 
Bundahishn passage), the subject of goved is the author of the Avesta, namely 
Ohrmazd according to Zoroastrian teaching (cf. Dinkard, pp. 9-10). In such 
cases cegon goved (often amplified : c. g. pad den) corresponds to the Muslimic 
formula : qala (or qauluhu) ta'dla. The reading guftet “ it has been said ” (as if 
the author of the Avesta were unknown) which Nyberg has proposed for YMLLWN- 
yt (JA ., 1929, i, 264 ; Hilfsb., ii, 84), not only violates the Pahlavi grammar, but 
is unacceptable also for semasiological reasons. 

9 See Notes D, F , G at the end of this paper. 
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is the General of Generals. 1 Parend, Mazdadad, 2 and others of 
that kind are Chief District-Commanders.” 

[A 27 6 ] The astronomers nowadays call these stars inerrantes, 2, 
and instead of “ large ”, “ small ”, “ medium ”, they use the 
expressions “ first magnitude ”, “ < second > magnitude ”, “ third 

< magnitude > ”. 4 

[A 27 8 ] (Ohrmazd) laid out this sphere (i.e. the zodiacal sphere) 
in the likeness of a year : the twelve constellations (zodiacal signs) 
like the twelve months, each constellation with its thirty degrees 5 
like a month with its thirty nychthemera. 

[A 27 11 ] He posted the Great Bear to the northern direction 
where the hell was to be at the time of the aggressor’s arrival. 
A tether ties each of the seven continents to the Great Bear, for 
the purpose of managing the continents during the period of the 
Mixture. That is why the Great Bear is called Haftdreng . 6 

[A 27 15 ] Ohrmazd laid out the sphere of the fixed stars in the 
likeness of a spinning-wheel, so that 7 at the time of the Mixture 
they (the stars) couM start revolving. 

[A 28 1 ] As another (sphere) on top of these < fixed stars > 
Ohrmazd placed the Unmixable Stars, for the purpose that at 

1 The remaining portion of the second chapter is omitted in the Indian Bd. 

2 Presumably two of the stars “ whose names are known ” mentioned before. 
Parend = Av. Parendi- ? One can hardly read Parend-i mazdadad . 

3 Read : staraq-i ’ wyd'p'nyk — a-wiyaban-ig. The latter word has survived in 
Persian as biyabani, according to Ahmed b. ‘Abd-al-Jalfl Sagzi (cited by S. H. 
Taqizadeh, Gdh-svmdn, 335, n. 469) = “ the fixed stars of the first to the third 
magnitude and the lunar mansions ”. Since verbs derived from wiyaban- mean 
“ to lead astray ” (wiyabanenidan, etc.), it becomes clear that a-wiyabanig “ not 
subject to being led astray ” is a translation of airXavrjs, inerrans. The Persian 
astronomers naturally preferred this clear term to the ambiguous aytar (1) fixed 
star, (2) constellation, (3) zodiacal sign. 

4 The copyists evidently did not understand this passage. They left out two, 
and wrongly divided one word ( n-hwstyn ). Read : wuzurgih-i noyustin , wuzurgih-i 

< dudigar , wuzurgih-i > sidigar. The first astronomer to classify the stars accord¬ 
ing to their “ magnitudes ” was Hipparchus (second century b.c.) ; he distinguished 
six magnitudes. 

5 See Note B at the end of this paper. 

6 These seven tethers constitute the “ light ” counterpart to the seven ties 
which connect the seven planets with the lower regions, and through which the 
planets exercise their influence upon terrestrial events. The inventor of this 
etymology of Haftdreng probably employed the word rag “ vein ” for these ties 
(haft rag “ seven veins ”) for which band “ tie, tether ” has been substituted here. 
In unpublished Manichsean texts MPers. rag (also Sogdian r'k) is actually in use 
for these invisible and indestructible connecting lines (besides words like land, 
cf. e.g. Mir . Man., i, 196). A Sogdian passage (on the “ dark ” ties, from M 178): 
Hy cn wyspw hywtyy ky ’ty ivy ’ ’nxrwznyy fistyt xnd wyx r'k Hy ptflnd w'fnd Hy 
ptyw'fnd, “ They wove to and fro roots, veins, and connections from all the demons 
who were imprisoned in the zodiacal circle.” The Kephalaia, chaps. 48 and 49, 
contain a detailed description of these pipe-lines (Coptic lihme). 

7 Read: 'YK (DH.). 
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the time of the aggressor’s arrival they should repel him in battle 
and not let him carry his pollution (lit. “ mixing 55 ) higher up. 
As the General over them, Ohrmazd appointed the Tyche of the 
Good Religion of the Mazdayasnians. There it (= the sphere of 
the Unmixable Stars) is called : “ the Corps of the Immortals/’ 
the manifestation of purity in the mixed state. They are called 
“ Unmixable Stars ” for this reason that at the time of the 
adversary’s < arrival > they were not subjected to becoming 
mixed. The astronomers < nowadays > use the expression “ the 
sphere above the sphere ”. This sphere lacks computation and 
precession (?), 1 since they (i.e. the astronomers) are unable to observe 
in the pure ones any characteristics of the mixed ones. 2 

[A 28 10 ] Over that (sphere) Ohrmazd created the moon “in 
which the seed of the animals is stored ” (= Av. gaodidra -). Over 
the moon he created the sun “whose horses are swift” (= Av. 
aurvat.aspa-). He appointed sun and moon to the chieftainship 
over the stars, the mixed ones as well as the unmixable ones, so 
that all of them should be tied to the sun and the moon. Over 
the sun he created the Throne of the Amasa Spantas which is in con¬ 
tact with the Endless Light, the throne of Ohrmazd. These are the 
“ six stations ”, six works corresponding to the six material creatures. 3 

[A 29 2 ] Between the earth and the (lower) sphere 4 Ohrmazd 
placed the wind, the clouds, and the lightning-fire, so that at the 
time of the aggressor’s arrival Tishtrya, with (the help of) the 
transcendent water, 5 could take the water and cause the rain to 
fall. 6 He tied these also to the sun, the moon, and the stars. Thus 
Tishtrya, the General of the East, is the helper and assistant of 
the lightning-fire, the wind, and the clouds. 

[A 29 8 ] Among these stars, the large ones are like a piece 
of rock the size of a room, 7 the medium-sized ones are like a 

1 Read : us angarag ud wihez padis nest ? wihez “ to leave, or progress (in an 

upwards direction) ” (cf. Nyberg, Mazd. Kal., 60 sq.) is often confused with iviseb- 
“ to shake, toss ”, and with niseb- “ below ”, in astrology = “ dejection ” (S. H. 
Taqizadeh, l.l. y p. 336 ; “ nisast ” is a misspelling of niSeb). 

2 On the two “ spheres ” see Note C at the end of this paper. 

3 See Note C at the end of this paper. 

4 Read : miyan zam < ig ud > spihr. 

5 MSS. pwn ZK-y ms mynwg ZK , to be read : pwn ZK MY'-y mynwgyk ? 
Cf. 37® Tistr .... han ab stdned y menogiha o wad abispdred , etc. 

6 Read tystl (TD 2 twhsyiwl) MY ’ YNSBWN-yt , w'l'n w'lynyt. Cf. 63 16 , 67 4 , 
130 10 , 136 1 - 2 , 137 1 , etc. 

7 6c'-i ktk-ms'd is evidently the same as Av. asma kaio.masd Yt. 17, 20, cf. Vd. 
19, 4. “ Stone ” fits also Gr.Bd. 19 14 where Nyberg {JA. y 1929, i, 222, 291) offers 
the reading : senmurv ! In that passage it is related that before the creation of 
the plants, etc., one-third of the surface of the earth was “ hard as 66'-d'r ” (read 
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rolling 1 wheel, 2 the small ones like the head of the domesticated 
ox. 3 The moon is the size of a racecourse of two hdOras, each 
geographical haQra being about as much as a parasang of average 
length. 4 The sun is the size of Eran-vej. 

[A 29 12 ] Before the aggressor’s arrival, the moon, the sun, and 
the stars stood still, did not revolve. In purity they passed the 
time. It was noon perpetually. After the aggressor’s arrival, they 
started revolving, and they will not stop revolving until the end 
(of the world). 

[A 30 1 ] The velocity of the sun is that of a large three-feathered 
arrow which a large man shoots 6 from a large bow. The velocity 
of the moon is that of a medium-sized three-feathered arrow which 
a medium-sized man shoots from a medium-sized bow. The velocity 
of the stars is that of a small three-feathered arrow which a small 
man shoots from a small bow. 6 Among the fixed stars the following 
have the greatest velocity 7 : Tishtrya (Sirius), Basn (Betelgeuse), 

66's'r = sangsdr) = stony or rocky country, another was gard-agand “ filled 
with sand ” (Nyberg : vyard ayvand ! Cf. 136 11 yak ud 9 ar d = 140 14 MY'-Vy = 
'pV = yak ud gard ; wad-i gardag 44 sand-storm ”). Another clear passage is 140 1 
where 66' alternates with sng 139 14 . Considering that 66' is (1) an ideogram, (2) the 
equivalent of sang 44 stone ”, it can be hardly anything but a strongly corrupt 
spelling of KYP' ( Frah ., xvi, 3 ; Syr. k'p' — kef a). We have to keep apart the 
66' of Frah., viii, 1 (one of the worst lines in that book) on which Nyberg based 
his explanation. 

1 Uncertain. The word (deceptively resembling padiyw 44 thriving ”) recurs 
44* as 44 revolving ”. 

2 Hardly cahragdn 44 spinning-wheels ” ? Possibly to be read c'hrkw'n = 
cahragwan , cf. Man. MPers. r'stw'n 44 circuit, circumference ” (= Pahl. 44 r'stk'n " 
Gr.Bd. 210 10 , corrupted 44 rah-wiran " Jamaspi, vii, 2, p. 49, ed. Messina ? But 
see Pahl. Riv. Dd . 49 11 , p. 160, ed. Dhabhar). 

8 A similar comparison was contained in a lost Avestic text from which a few 
words are quoted in the Frahang-i Olm, iv a, p. 15, ed. Reichelt: 44 And the 

smaUest of those stars are like the head of a medium-sized man.” 

4 The Avestic original to our passage probably merely said: 44 The moon is 

6ardtu-masah-." On measures see Note A at the end of this paper. 

5 The present is spelt wh- in Man. MPers. texts (e.g. in M 819), i.e. weh- from 
OIr. wid- {— Yaghnobi wid-, Pashto ivul-, etc.), cf. the h in Parachi yuh-. 

• Since the sun reappears in the same meridian about four minutes later than 
a star, and the moon 52 • 7 minutes later than the sun, we should expect the state¬ 
ment that the stars were swifter than the sun, and the sun swifter than the moon. 
However, according to the Bundahishn the lunar and solar spheres are further 
from the earth than the sphere of the stars so that, to keep pace with the stars, 
sun and moon have to travel at a considerably greater velocity to cover the greater 
distances of their orbits. 

7 This statement is puzzling. That the “ fixed ” stars possess “ proper motion ” 
is a modem discovery (made by Halley in a.d. 1718), and the stars enumerated 
here (= lunar mansions 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, and Sirius) are not noteworthy for particularly 
great proper motion (except for Sirius and Procyon). Possibly the text means 
that the apparent absolute distance travelled by stars close to the equator is 
greater than that covered by stars near the poles during the same time (the angular 
distances measured in right ascension being equal); hence stars in proximity 
to the equator would appear to move quicker than others. Even so it is difficult 
to understand the reason for selecting only the stars enumerated here (all of which 
are fairly close to the equator). 
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*Tri$ag 1 (Canis minor), “ Aparak” (£ Hydrae, etc.), “ Padevar” 
(/?, y Arietis?), and Pes-Parwiz (41 Arietis, etc.). 

[A 30 s ] The interval of time 2 from the sun’s leaving a fixed star 
until his reaching it again 3 is as much as thirteen months 4 . 5 


Notes on Astronomical Terms, etc. 


A. Measures E. Lunar mansions 

B. Degree and minute F. Satavaesa 

C. The spheres G. Yanant 

D. Polaris H. Tistryaenl 


A. Measures. The Pahlavi commentators of Sassanian times 
did not know (and could not be expected to know) the exact value 
of the measures mentioned in the Avestic texts. Their lack of 
information is most noticeable in their comments on Av. hdOra, 
the basic OIr. road-measure, the length of which they determined 
variously as a parasang or a quarter-parasang. This is due to the 
fact that the measures current in Sassanian Persia were funda¬ 
mentally different from, those employed in ancient times. In the 
case of the hadra they merely substituted the common road- 
measures of their own period. For the determination of the real 
length of the hddra this has as much value as a modern translator’s 
use of the word “mile” equally for, e.g. Russ. Verst and Pers. 
Farsang. 

As regards the measures for short distances, the Avestic system, 
or rather that of the Yendidad and the Nirangistan, so closely 
resembles the common Greco-Roman system, as a whole and in 
all details, that its foreign origin can be taken for granted. It was 
presumably introduced into Persia by the Macedonian conquerors. 
The comparative table given below may be of use :— 


1 finger SolktvXos 

2 fingers kovSvXos 

4 „ iraXaicnT) 

8 „ 8rya? 

10 „ Aiyas 


Ay. drdzu Pahl. august “ finger (-breadth) **. 

Av. basi, tbiSi , 6 Pahl. bck “ joint of a finger ”. 
Av. a§ti “ *palm ”. 

Av. uz-asti (“ super-ash* ”) == 2 palms. 

Av. diSti “ short span ” (thumb and forefinger). 


1 See Note H at the end of this paper. 

2 miydn-drang. On drang “ period ” see Zaehner, BSOS., ix, 319, 584. 

3 i.e. a sidereal year. 

4 Read BYRH-xiii (in the place of BYRH-i Hi). Sidereal months are meant 
here. Thirteen sidereal months (355 -17 days) are about as much as twelve synodical 
months (354*36 days), although rather less than a sidereal year. 

5 The text is corrupt. I have failed to find the correct restitution. One could 
read YNSBWN-yt in the place of YNSH WN-yt (or ddsdnet). and SBK WN-ut 
in the place of &DYT WN-yt. 

6 Presumably merely different spellings of the same word. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1942. l ft 
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12 „ oTTida^rj Av. vitasti , Pahl. vitast “ (normal) span ”. 1 

16 „ ttovs Av. paBa, Pahl. pay “ foot ”. 2 

24 „ tttJxvs Av. fraradni, Pahl. frarast “ cubit ”. 

48 „ pfjya of 3 ft. (Macedonian) Av. grdya, gdman, Pahl. gam “ pace ”. 3 

96 „ opyvia Av. vibdzu (Pahl. jud-nay) “ fathom ”. 4 

160 „ KaXapos (aicaiva) Pahl. nay “ reed, pole, perch ”. 6 

Of different origin are the hadra and its multiples, in particular 
the tacar- or cardtu- (cardtd-). These measures which are mentioned 
in texts older than the bulk of the Vendidad (Yashts, etc.), are 
originally Iranian, derived from horse-racing, a peculiarly Iranian 
sport. A hadra is the length of a racecourse, a cardtu is a full 
round of the course, equalling two hddras (<cardtu : ha Or a = SlavXos : 
araSiov). On Boghazkoi va-sa-an-na (cf. Parth. r’st-wzn, ’ xtr-wzn) 
— Av. cardtu-, tacar- (cf. Parth. ter ) = MPers. aspres, see Markwart, 
Gtithd Vst., p. 3, Herzfeld, Altpers. Inschr., pp. 169 sq. If we can 
accept the length indicated by Herzfeld, I.I., p. 170, a hadra would 
be about 700 metres long (3£ furlongs), roughly the length of the 
Greek Ittttlkov (4 stadia ). 

As stated above, the Pahlavi commentators define the hadra 
as either the parasang or the quarter-parasang. Thus in the 
Bundahishn passage (29 1 ) translated above : 1 hadra = 1 frasang-i 
paimdnig = parasang of normal, average length. The word paimdnig 
(from paimdn “ correct measure, not too much and not too little ”) 
in connection with measures has the same value as the Greek 
fierpios (cf. fi. 7 rfjxvs, Herodotus, i, 178); it is peculiarly applicable 
to the parasang the length of which was variable. In Gr.Bd. 63 8 , 12 
efrasang renders the word hadra of Yt. 8 23 , 29 . On the other hand, 

1 The height of the average man is eight vitasti acc. to the Indian Bundahishn 
ch. xxvi (= Gr.Bd. 162 1 wrongly : six v.), or his own vibdzu in Gr.Bd. 189 7 . 

2 The Frahang-i Oim chapter on measures (xxvii) opens with the absurd state¬ 
ment that fourteen august were a paBa. It should have been obvious that 14 is 
merely a copyist’s error for 16. In the same chapter the vitasti is described as of 
12 august , and the frarast (= 2 vitasti) is defined as q paBa. Hence, 1 pa3a = 
16 august (as it should be). 

3 Possibly the pace of 2£ feet ( gradus) was also known, if ZK in Frah. Oim , 
xxvii a, line 4 : evaiti aetsaya, 6and ZK august , should be a blunder for the numeral 
sign for xl (cf. Bartholomae s.v.). At any rate, Av. gdman is always of 3 feet. An 
alternative expression for gdman is frabazu = £ vibdzu , see Bartholomae s.v. 

4 Sogdian wfF’z (Dhyana 88) renders Chinese hsiin, a measure of eight cKih 
(each of ten ts'un “ inches ”). In the same passage, Chinese “ 16 chHh ” is translated 
as “ 16 wyB't'y ”. As F. Weller, Monumenta Serica , ii, p. 394, rightly remarks one 
must conclude that the wyB't - is the eighth part of the wf}”z = Av. vibdzu , i.e. a 
span. This agrees with the meaning of connected words in modern East-Iranian 
dialects (Shighni wiBed “ span ”, etc.), cf. Morgenstierne, IlFL. y ii, 262. The 
Sogdian translators took Chin, ch'ih for “ span ”, not “ foot ” (as European 
translators commonly do). 

6 Common in Pahlavi texts, cf. e.g. Nyberg, ii, 154, s.v. ndB (where nay-i 
paimdnig should be read = perches of correct measure, or average length). 
Occasionally, nay is used in the place of jud-ndy (thus Gr.Bd. 189 8 ) 
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a hdOra is the fourth part (6ahdr-ewag) of a parasang acc. to Gr.Bd. 
113 4 “ 5 . Referring to the circumference of Yima’s Var which is 
4 cardtu in Vd. 2 25 , the author of the Gr.Bd. states that its eight 
hadras equal two parasangs (68 9 and 94 6-7 ; the numeral signs are 
somewhat miswritten). A different way of expressing the same 
relation is used Gr.Bd. 161 13 / 4 : a geographical hddra is a parasang 
of 1,000 gam-l do pay, i.e. 1,000 paces of the two feet = milia 
passuum , as West, SBE., v, 98, correctly translated. It need hardly 
be said that the translation : 1,000 paces of 2 feet each (as proposed 
by Bartholomae, Air. Wb ., 522, and others), although linguistically 
unobjectionable, is entirely out of the question. In Sassanian times 
the Persians, of course, were familiar with the Roman mile. Accord¬ 
ing to Zadspram, vi, 8 (K 35, fol. 239r. 2), the minimum-parasang 
was of 20,000 feet: this is the standard number of Roman feet in 
four Roman miles = one parasang. 

Three definitions for the hdOra are given in the Frah. Oim , xxvii 
(cf. Tavadia, Sns., 12 sq.): “the medium geographical hddra 
(A) which one also calls frasang, (B) equals 1,000 paces of the 
two feet, (C) the walking of which is measured as equalling the 
passing of the time of the medium hddra of the nychthemeron.” 
In other words : (A) hddra = parasang, (B) = quarter-parasang, 

(C) = parasang. (C) contains the common definition of the parasang 
as an hour's way. This interrelation of time and distance is correct 
for the parasang, not however for the hddra , the ancient racecourse 
measure, despite the employment of the word hddra for measures 
of time which arose in a later period and at a different stage of 
cultural development. 

The same passage shows the true value of the “ medium time- 
hadra ”, as the hour. This can be proved also in a different way. 
According to much-quoted Pahlavi passages the longest day (night) 
is of 12 hadras , the shortest day (night) of 6 hadras , i.e. the longest 
day (night) was defined as of II X 24 = 16 hours, the shortest 
night (day) as of A x 24 = 8 hours. The hddra employed here 
equals hours (1 h. 20 m.), or in other words, it is the hour (y 1 ^ day) 
as measured on the longest day. Since we know that the time- 
hadras were of variable length, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that they were simply unequal hours (cSpat KcupiKat), i.e. a hddra 
== the twelfth part of the natural day from sunrise to sunset. 1 
This system of unequal hours (which from Babylon was introduced 

1 As far as I know this has not been understood before. 
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in Greece, too) is naturally inconvenient as such hours vary not 
only from day to day, but also according to the parallel of latitude. 
To gain an absolute measure of time it is necessary to choose the 
hour of a fixed day at a certain latitude as the standard unit. 
While the Babylonians very properly chose the hour of the days 
of equinox (i.e. the only days of equal length for all latitudes), 
the Iranians took three hours, viz. the hour of the longest day, 
the shortest day, and the “ medium ” day, evidently = equinoctial 
day. The relation of the lengths of these days is as 16 1 : 12 : 8, 
the corresponding hadras are 1 h. 20 m., 1 h., and 40 m. Accordingly, 
the longest day (of 16 hours) comprises 12 longest hadras, or 16 
medium hadras , or 24 shortest hadras . In the Frahang-i Oim, 
xxvii b, a scribe has “ corrected ” these figures and written : the 
longest day has 12 longest, 18 medium, or 24 shortest hadras, 
probably because he had in mind the relation of the day-lengths 
which is indeed 12 : 18 : 24. 

B. Degree and minute . The word for ce degree ” (of a circle) is 
spelt sws here (27 10 ). Somewhat contorted it also occurs in the 
therm mundi (51 4 ), see Taqizadeh, Gdh-sumdri, p. 326, where 
a tentative reading (sing) is given. In another passage (53 11 sqq.) 
we have both “ degree ” and “ minute ” : the maximum elonga¬ 
tion of the outer planets is 180 sws-y (i.e. sws or sws) — degrees, 
that of Mercury is 1,350 (? MSS. 1,850) lypyh , and that of 
Venus 2,831 lypyh = minutes (i.e. 22° 30', and 47° 11' respectively). 
It seems that lypyh is corrupted from lyp<t>yh = Greek Act rrr) 
“ minute ” (cf. also Skt. liptd, and Chin, li-to, see Chavannes-Pelliot, 
Traite Manicheen, 160 [184] n.). 2 As to “ degree ”, the Pahlavi 
word could be analysed in several hundred different ways, but at 
first sight one would read sus or sics. Now, in an unpublished 
Manichaean Sogdian fragment dealing with the movement of the 

1 The longest day is 16 hours long at the latitude of 48° 43' (obliquity of the 
ecliptic = 23° 42', as in the year ± 0), or rather, if “ day ” = time of visibility of 
any part of the sun disc, and allowing for refraction, at lat. 47° 20'. Including 
twilight, the proper latitude would be 37° approx, (allowing 1 h. 24 m. for morning 
+ evening twilight, assumed to begin and end at the sun’s zenith distance of 97°); 
at lat. 36° the longest day 4- twilight = 15 h. 51 m., and 15 h. 44 m. at lat. 35°. 
We can perhaps say that the longest day of the Pahlavi texts is based on conditions 
prevailing in Northern Persia, but that its length was rounded off to be twice that 
of the shortest night. The shortest day was simply decreed to be of equal length 
with the shortest night, without having regard to actual conditions. However, 
the entire scheme may have been borrowed from the Babylonians (cf. e.g. Book 
of Enoch , chaps. 72 sqq.) 

2 This explanation seems preferable to taking lypyh (lpyh,lpy') for the ideogram 
for retak {redag) “young child” (cf. Bailey, BSOS ., vii, 70 sqq.), hence possibly = 

“ small, minutus ” ; the ideogram in question was originally Ipy ’ ( rabya). 
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moon, a word sw$ occurs which seems to be “ degree ” (w’frySS 
sws xrtyh f$wt c'frySS ptsm'r wfiyh “ the resulting number indicates 
the number of degrees passed ”, M 767). It is doubtful if the word 
can be derived from Greek awcraos, Babl. sussu “ sixty, a unit of 
sixty ”, as the latter does not seem to have been used for 
“ sixty minutes = a degree The change in the sibilants 
(sus§u: Sogd. su$: Pahl. sits or sus) might be due to dis¬ 
similation. 1 

C. The Spheres . The Zoroastrians originally distinguished four 
spheres: (1) stars, (2) moon, (3) sun, (4) paradise, to which the 
“ station of the clouds ” is sometimes added as a fifth and lowest. 
A locus classicus for this division is a passage from the Hadokht 
Nask apud Jamasp-Asana, Pahl. Texts , p. 172 (cf. also Barthelemy, 
Guj. Ab., p. 55): mdno stard mdnhd hvaro anayra raocd, Pahlavi 
translation “ cloud-station, star-station, moon-station, etc.” (Air, 
Wb., 1168 s.v. mdno, to be corrected accordingly). Cf. Y. 1,16, etc. 

The later scheme of six spheres (or seven, with the “ clouds ”) 
is due partly to mere juggling with numbers (six Amosa Spontas, 
seven with Ohrmazd, etc.; cf. Gr.Bd. 194 8 sqq.), but partly to the 
desire to fit in astrological concepts which (coming from Babylonia) 
had gained such wide acceptance in Persia that the leaders of the 
Zoroastrian Church could withhold their official recognition no 
longer. With this purpose in view the “ station of the stars” 
was split up in two : the “ Unmixable Stars ” and the “ Sphere ” 
par excellence, i.e. the sphere of the ecliptic (including the spheres 
of the planets), which according to the astrologers exercises a far- 
reaching influence upon terrestrial beings and events. Together 
with the idea of this sphere (which is entirely alien to the original 
Zoroastrianism), the word for it was borrowed : Pahl. spihr , New 
Pers. sipihr = afiaipa. The derivation of spihr from Old Iranian 
which Noeldeke proposed (Pers. Stud., i, 36 sqq.), is not convincing. 2 
The -h- is due to faulty analogy (mihr, widely pronounced mir ; hence 

* j>^<° ther hitherto unrecognized MPers. word of Babylonian origin is Man. MP. 

_ , companion ” (in Vm-swd'b, BBB.; differently Bailey, BSOS., ix, 230) 

■--Akkaaian sutapu (Syr., etc., suttapa, suttdjd). In unpublished Parthian texts 
Sw&myn best man (at a wedding) ” occurs, also originally Akkadian, cf. Syr. 
suibma. In MPers. fragments I noticed mTh “ sailor ” = Akk. malahu (Syr. 
mallafya). ~ J 

The name Spithridates on which Noeldeke based his opinion, does not prove 
the existence of a-n Old Ir. word spidra- “ heaven ” (anyway, spihr is not “ heaven ”, 
ut sphere , hence also “fate”). For all we know, Spithridates could mean 
having white teeth, A €vko8ovs ” (Av. data-, Pahl. ddt “ tooth ”). The first to 
suggest the identity of spihr with a^alpa was Lagarde. 
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spir > spihr). 1 Its unetymological nature is established by the 
spelling ‘spyr in Manichaean texts. 

Besides the Sphere proper, the only other part of the heavens 
to which the word spihr is applied, is the “ Sphere of the Unmixable 
Stars ”, cf. e.g. Gr.Bd ., 194 12 , spihr-i agumezisn, spihr-i gumezisnig 
“ the sphere free from mixture, and the sphere subject to mixture 
This sphere was believed to lie beyond the Sphere proper. Apparently 
it is based on a stellar zone outside the zone of the ecliptic to which 
the “ mixed ” activities (such as eclipses, the movement of the 
planets, etc.) are confined. The “ General ” over this sphere is the 
Tyche (Farreh) of the Good Religion of the Mazdayasnians, 2 i.e. the 
deity presiding over and embodying the Zoroastrian Church (the 
term was borrowed by the Manichseans : MPers. Farreh-i Den , 
Sogd. 8eni-farn, z Uyyur Nom-quti, etc.; the Avestic equivalent is 
Vanuhi Daena Mazdayasnis, without x v ardnah-)- In other passages 
(see below) the “ Tyche of the Religion” is compared to a girdle 
around the sky. The word “ girdle ” naturally suggests the £o)vt) 4 
of the ecliptic which, however, cannot be meant here. As there is 
only one other celestial phenomenon that could be likened to a 
girdle, we have to conclude that the seat of the “ Tyche of the 
Religion” was assumed to be the Milky Way. 5 The “ Sphere of 
the Unmixable Stars ”, therefore, is the galactic sphere (i.e. a sphere 
the greatest circle of which is the Milky Way); it was believed to 
encase the lower sphere (the greatest circle of which is the ecliptic). 
The remark on the “lack of computation and precession (?)” 
(28 9 ) is justified ; thus, the galactic latitude of a star is not subject 
to any change (save proper motion). 

The paragraph on the “ Unmixable Stars ” has been translated 
(somewhat differently) by Nyberg, JA ., 1929, i, 298 sq. For a proper 
understanding it is necessary to consider the parallel passage, 

1 A similar case is possibly provided by the Parthian, spe lling of zyncyhr “ chains ” 
(Pers. zanjir). The routine etymology ( *zaina/i-6idra -) is proved false by Sogdian 
zyndry'kh (P 2, 1065), in Man. script jyncry Bailey, BSOS., x, 596, compares 
Saka tcarpgalai. 

2 Cf. e.g. DkM. 130 1 , 2 ; Antia, Paz.T., 212, apu. 

3 In Sogdian this deity is even dubbed SynmzVyzn fiyyy, hen-mazdayazn fkiyi 
(M 140, unpublished; for the spelling, cf. mzdyzn Cowley, Aram. Pap. 9 nr. 37, 6, 
p. 133). The Manichaeans, it is well known, unblushingly caUed their own religion 
(MPers.) dyn-m'zdys, den-mdzdes. 

4 The Greek word appears in Parthian as zwnws {Mir. Man., iii). The spelling 
is distressing, but not more startling than that of Opovos in Parthian : tmys 
(ibid., where the translation is wrong). 

6 Under its common Persian designation, the galaxy is briefly referred to 60 5 . 
The interpetation of Yasna 9, 26, by Junker, Aion-Vorst., p. 162, is un¬ 
acceptable. 
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71 4 sqq.: the tenth battle was fought by the Unmixable Stars when 
they did not let (§BKWN-t) the darkness and sinfulness carry 
their pollution higher up. As HE says : “ He put on the Tyche 
of the Good Religion of the Mazdayasnians like a girdle, i.e. like 
a kustlg , decked with stars, by spirits made, three-fold with four 
knots, around the sky in that station.” These stars were fighting 
in <her> company until the end. As I have written above / there 
it is called “ the Corps of the Immortals ”, demonstrating 2 purity in 
the mixed stale. The comparison to the kustig is further elaborated 
193 11 sqq. The Avestan passage quoted here is very similar to 
Yasna 9, 26. See also Dd., Purs, xxxviii, 14 sqq. (pp. 117 sq. 
Anklesaria). 

In the preceding pages, madiyan-razm (or madiydn-i razm) has 
been rendered: the Corps of the Immortals (Nyberg, loc. cit., 
le livre de la bataille). It seems to me that madiyan-razm is a varia¬ 
tion on the Sassanian designation of the “ Immortals ” which is 
known to us only from Armenian sources, as gund-n matean, or 
matenik gund-n (see Huebschmann, Arm. Gr., 192). The “ Sphere 
of the Unmixable Stars”, interposed between the higher heavens 
and the zone of the dark powers, constitutes the last line of defence 
for the Light; hence, some such term as “the Guards” seems 
a fitting description. The literal meaning of madiyan-razm is 
presumably “ the core of the battle-line ” {gund-n matean — “ the 
principal battalion”), madiydn “essential, basic, core, capital” 
(frequent in the Dinkard ; Zaehner, BSOS., ix, 305 19 , 306 5 5 , 309 11 , 
etc., rightly translates “ chiefly ”) should be kept distinct from 
madiydn “book” (cf. Nyberg, Mazd. Kal., 58), originally ^corn- 
memorabilia, memoriae ” as Bartholomae, Mir. Mund., v, 16 sq., 
assumed (now corroborated by a Sogdian gloss, BBB., p. 128 s.v. 
m’rhnyy, where the remark on gund-n matean is to be cancelled). 

D. Polaris. The correct reading of the Pahlavi name of the Polar 
Star has been established by S. H. Taqizadeh (loc. laud., 330 sqq.): 
Gdh and Mex~i Gah, while Meyfi miydn dsman (an alternative 
name of the Polar Star according to Gr.Bd. 27 3 , 52 3 , etc.) properly 
should be “ zenith ”, Me^-i azer zarnig being “ nadir ”. It seems 
to me that a similar designation of the poles or the Polar Star can 
be traced in the Avesta. Av. morozu has been suspected of bein 

1 Thus the author of the Bundahishn refers the reader to the passage of the 
second chapter. Read cygwn < ZK-y > NP&H npst, cf. 135 6 et passim. 

2 blynnd (DH. blynd) is not clear. It should be the equivalent of paiddgih (28®). 
Read barend ? 
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the name of a star, or a constellation, by most interpreters of the 
Avesta (see Bartholomae, Air. Wb ., 1174). Unfortunately the Pahlavi 
translation of Vd. 19, 42 (the only passage where mdrdzu is found) 
is lost, but the New Persian version adduced by Hoshang Jamasp, 
Vendidad, p. 640, gives Gah = Polar Star. Furthermore, mdrdzu 
would be the ideal etymon of Ormuri mazwai, Pashto mozai “ peg ” 
(cf. Morgenstierne, EVP., 50, and NTS., v, 24). Hence, the ordinary 
meaning of mdrdzu apparently was the same as that of Pahl. mex, 
Arab, watad, etc. This would also furnish a satisfactory explanation 
of Av. mdrdzu- “ vertebra ” (Kurd., etc., mul, mil, etc., “neck”) 
as from “ peg, pivot ”. It seems likely that mdrdzu, as “ pole ”, 
is a translation of Greek ttoXos “ pivot, axis, pole ” ; the Avestan 
passage in which mdrdzu is found, is certainly of no great antiquity. 

Bartholomae took mdrdzu Vd. 19, 42, to be in the dual number; 
we could translate: “ the two poles.” However, the epithet 

accompanying mdrdzu : “ the best fighter among the creatures 

of both spirits,” is obviously well suited to the Polar Star, the 
“ General of Generals ”. There is no need for examining Hertel’s 
rendering of mdrdzu (“Venus”) which has already been refuted 
by B. Geiger, WZKM., xlv, 109 sqq. 

E. Lunar Mansions . In Iranian, we have four lists of the Lunar 
Mansions : that of the Bundahishn in Pazend, a Sogdian list in 
Beruni’s Chronology (p. 240), a Khwarezmian one given by the 
same authority (ibid.), and the list published by Freiman, Vestnik 
Drevnej Istorii, 2(3), 1938, 43 sqq., from a Sogdian manuscript. 
Freiman’s list is throughout 1 identical with Beruni’s Khwarezmian 
list (this has not been clearly recognized by the editor), so that for 
Sogdian we are left solely with Beruni’s indications. An unpublished 
Manichsean Sogdian MS. (M 549) contained a further list, but only 

1 i.e. wherever the reading is sufficiently clear to enable one to judge. One name 
(No. 15) has been left out in Freiman’s manuscript, evidently by mistake (owing 
to the similarity of the following name). There are, however, some small differences 
in the form of the names, those in Beruni’s book showing traits typical of 
Khwarezmian, those in Freiman’s list having a distinctly Sogdian aspect. Several 
of these variations are due merely to the different age of the two lists. Thus we 
have : No. 12 Fr. wy&prn = Ber. 'ysfru (uysafam ), No. 9 Fr. my — Ber. ’my. 
No. 17 Fr. h'rnt — Ber. h'rynd (harend ), etc. Noteworthy is No. 13 Fr. 'strwsk 
or 'strwsk = Ber. swsk, the latter form recurring in late Uyyur lists which otherwise 
give merely the Skt. names, for Skt. Visakha (No. 14), see Rachmati, T.T., vii, 
p. 55 (on 1, 18). For No. 24 Freiman’s list gives a shortened form, prwyst = Beruni 
Khw. frysbyd = Beruni Sogd. frStb’d (all adapted from Skt. [purva-]prosthapada). 
Beruni uses an abbreviation for No. 25, wbyr, in the place of wbyr-frysbyd = Fr. 
prw-flrwyst = Beruni Sogd. pr-frst (also shortened) = Man. Sogd. prw-frwzsph; 
wbyr = ubir is the late Khwarezmian form of the same word as Sogd. prw- (= Skt. 
uttara-) t Av. aparam . 
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a few words from its end are preserved. We learn that the total 
number of the mansions was 28 (ii qmbyy xxx pt&myrtyy — duode- 
triginta),sLnd that the mansions of rrisy'g —Pisces were [frwxS] p88 
prw frwx&ph Hyy [ryw’ ] ndyy 1 = Nos. 24, 25, 26 of Beruni’s list. 
This shows that the Manichaean catalogue began with No. 27 = Skt. 
Asvini, like the Bundahishn, while Freiman’s list and the two 
lists given by Beruni commenced with the Pleiades = Skt. KrttiJcdh. 2 
For the identification of individual mansions it is important to 
know that Beruni’s Sogdian list agrees most closely of all with Skt. 
This is manifest in those cases where the name was borrowed from 
Skt. Thus we have 3 :— 

Skt. No. 8 Magha — Sogd. No. 8 my but No. 9 in Khw. and Fr. 

Skt. No. 26 Bevati — Sogd. No. 26 rewand , but No. 27 in Khw. and Fr. 

It is a matter for regret that with few exceptions (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
6, 8, 9, in Gr.Bd. 30 7 , 51 4 , 61 11 , 72 5 , etc.) the names of the Pahlavi 
lunar mansions are preserved only in a Pazend transcription on 
which West, SBE., v, 11, n. 3, rightly remarked: “ the Pazend 
names are so corrupt that no reliance can be placed upon them, etc.” 
Lists of the Pazend forms (here not repeated) are available apud 
West, ibid., and Taqizadeh, loc. cit., 204 sqq. 

The first point to be settled is the number of the mansions in 
Pahlavi. It is not twenty-eight as West assumed on the strength 
of the numeral characters in the Indian Bundahishn, but twenty- 
seven. The two available MSS. of the Great Bd. write xxvii. Taken 
by itself this is of little or no value as all copyists of Pahlavi texts 
were in the habit of writing numeral signs according to their own 
lights. More important is that there are only twenty-seven names ; 
for the last words, Paz. Jcahtsar vaht miydn kaht, evidently represent 
only three names (not four), viz. Jcaht-sar , *lcaht-miydn, Jcaht = the 
head of K., 4 the middle of K., K. par excellence. A similar set of 
names occurs in the middle of the list where in the place of nahn 
miydn avddm (Nos. 10, 11, 12) we have to restore : nayyo, miydn, 
abdum — beginning, middle, and end, viz. of Leo. 

1 The question whether the Manich. catalogue agreed with Beruni’s Sogdian 
list, or with his Khwarezmian list and that of Freiman’s manuscript, depends 
solely on the acceptance of this rather doubtful restitution. 

2 Of Rachmati’s Uyyur fragments, some start with Krttikdh, some with Asvini ; 
the Arabs began with as-saratdni — Asvini. 

3 But Skt. No. 23 &atabhisaj = Sogd. No. 22 sdmys (? Sachau shmsyr) = Fr. 
No. 22 stmys = Khw. No. 22 sdmysyj. 

4 “ Kaht ” = name of a constellation. The transcribed form suggests Cetus 
(ktjtos , Syr. q’f and qyf), but this works out only moderately well. 
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A passage from the third book of the Dinkard (403 21 sqq., ed. 
Madan), recently translated by Nyberg ( Mazd . KaL, 34 sqq.), 
gives the lunar mansions within which the first points of Aries, 
Cancer, Libra, and Capricomus lay. 1 Aries began with Plyspl , 2 
clearly = Pahl. Ptyspl, Ptspl, Paz. Padevar, the first lunar mansion 
according to the Bundahishn (= Skt. A&virii). In other words, the 
lunar mansions were counted from the point of the vernal equinox. 
Now, if the number of the mansions were twenty-eight the first 
point of Cancer would coincide with the beginning of the eighth 
lunar mansion (since seven mansions = 90° exactly), but it should 
fall within the seventh mansion if the total number was twenty- 
360 0 

seven (one mansion = ■-■- = 13° 20', hence the seventh mansion 
v 27 

from 80° to 93° 20'). The latter is the case according to the 
Dinkard : 

Aries . . 0° “ Plyspl” = Bd. “ Padevar ” No. 1= 0°-00- 13°-33 

Cancer . 90° “ Lhyt ” = Bd. “ Rahvat ” 3 No. 7 = 80°*00- 93°-33 

Libra . . 180° “ Stl ” = Bd. “ Spur ” * No. 14 = 173° *33-186°-66 

Capricomus . 270° “ TWR' ” = Bd. “ Ga ” 6 No. 21 = 266°-66-279°-99 

When the system of the lunar mansions was (from India) 
introduced into Persia, a completely new set of names was created. 
As in India, the names were taken from the most prominent stars 
or constellations in the neighbourhood of the ecliptic that were 
found within the limits of longitude (progressing by 13° 20') 
prescribed by the system. While after the introduction the system 
probably was applied mechanically merely as a mode of indicating 
the longitude, it is highly improbable that at the moment of 
introduction the longitude of the parent stars should not have been 
within the limits of longitude required by the lunar mansions which 
took their names from those stars. This is the minimum to be 
expected from the adaptation, namely that the system should have 
been made to fit the sky. 

If this point is conceded it will be possible to determine the 
time when the lunar mansions were brought into use in Persia, 
provided a sufficient number of their names can be identified 
satisfactorily. Proceeding from No. 3 Parwiz = Pleiades, we have 

1 Nyberg has not seen that the passage refers to the lunar mansions. 

2 Presumably misspelling. 

3 = Pahl. *lhwt. It is difficult to say which form (Ihwt or lhyt ?) is right. 

4 = Pahl. *spwl; stl probably incorrect. 

8 Pahl. gaw = ideogr. TWR'. DkM . has twy twr ’ (Nyberg’s *dit-gav), but twy 
should be cancelled (the scribe miswrote twy in the place of TWR\ and corrected 
himself without striking out the wrong form). 
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No. 4 = Aldebaran, No. 5 Azesar 1 (presumably translation of Skt. 
Mrga-Siras) = A' Orionis , etc., No. 6 Basn = Betelgeuse, No. 7 
probably = Castor and Pollux. Further on, No. 10 *Na*xw most 
likely = Regulus, and No. 20 undoubtedly = Vega (see below 
Note G). The preceding mansion, No. 19, is the “ sting of the 
scorpion ” (A, k , 9 Scorpii, etc.), see below Note F , and No. 22, 
*Ydy , 2 probably represents Altair. The table below gives the 
longitudes of these stars (or of one of them where the name refers 
to a cluster of stars) for the Sassanian period 3 ; at its margin the 
reader will find the number of the corresponding Pahlavi lunar 
mansions (col. 1), and the limits of their longitudes (col. 2):— 


A.D. 300 A.D. 400 A.D. 500 A.D. 600 A.D. 700 


3 

26°-66- 39° *99 

7] Tauri 

36°*34 

37°*72 

39°*11 

40° *49 

41°*88 

4 

40° 00- 53° *33 

a Tauri 

46°*10 

47°*49 

48°*89 

50° *28 

51°*68 

5 

53°*33- 66°-66 

X Orionis 

60° *04 

61°*43 

62°*81 

64° *20 

65° *58 

6 

66°-66- 79°-99 

a Orionis 

65° *08 

66° *47 

67°*86 

69°*26 

70° *65 

7 

80°*00- 93°*33 

a Geminorum 

86°*63 

88° *02 

89°*40 

90°*79 

92°*18 

10 

120° *00-133° *33 

a Leonis 

126°*29 

127°*67 

129°*04 

130° *42 

131°*80 

19 

240°*00-253°*33 

A Scorpii 

240° *94 

242°*32 

243°*71 

245° *09 

246°*48 

20 

253°*33-266°*66 

a Lyrae 

261°*54 

262°*93 

264° *31 

265°*71 

267°*12 

22 

280° *00-293° *33 

a Aquilae 

277°-84 279°-24 

280° *65 

282° *05 

283°*46 


A glance at this table shows that the date which fits best is about 
a . d . ± 500. A terminus post quern is provided by No. 6 ( a . d . 413 
approx.), and No. 22 ( a . d . 454 approx.), whilst a terminus ante quem 
is given by No. 3 ( a . d . 564 approx.), and No. 20 ( a . d . 668 approx.). 
We know from other sources that under Sassanian rule there were 
two periods of contact with Greek and Indian science during which 
the study of astronomy was promoted : one under Shapur I after 
the conclusion of the Roman war, 4 the other “ towards the end of 
the Sassanian period ”, possibly under Khosrou I or even a little 
earlier. 5 We may conclude that the introduction of the Pahlavi 
lunar mansions took place during the second period. 6 Incidentally, 

1 = “ goat’s head ” ? However, the reading of 5 pysr — “ crown ” is equally 
possible. 

2 Pazend got. In Pahlavi script, goy “ ball ” and yoy “ yoke ” are indistinguish¬ 
able. I read Yoy because that is the name of the equivalent (21st) Sogdian and 
Khwarezmian lun. man. (corresponding to Skt. No. 21 Sravana = Altair). The 
longitude of the 22nd Pahlavi l.m. is 280°-293° 20', that of the 21st Sogdian mansion 
should be 282° 53'-295° 45'. 

3 Based on the values for right ascension and declination (interval of 100 years) 
in Neugebauer’s Tables (Chr. i). 

4 See S. H. Taqizadeh, BSOS., ix, 133 sqq. 

6 See Nallino’s paper in A volume of Oriental Studies presented to E. G. Browne, 
and cf. Taqizadeh, Gah-sumari, 316-322 ; BSOS., ix, 136 sq. 

6 This conclusion, however, is necessarily based on the assumption that the 
Persian astronomers were able to find the point of the vernal equinox and to 
measure the longitudes fairly accurately, and that they exercised some care in 
fixing the lunar mansions. 
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we would gain a valuable date post quern for a number of hitherto 
undatable Pahlavi passages in which the lunar mansions are involved, 
such as the therm mundi in the Bundahishn. 1 

F. Satavaesa. There are nearly as many opinions on the identity 
of this star as translators of the Avesta. Perhaps the most plausible 
view so far advanced is that Satavaesa is Canopus, Suhail (proposed 
by Kharegat and accepted by Taqizadeh). The main objection to 
this identification lies in the great southern declination of Suhail, 
by reason of which it cannot be seen north of lat. 37° approx. 
Those scholars who are inclined to find the “ home of the Avesta 55 
in North-Eastern Iran (e.g. in Merv), will be unable to accept 
Kharegat’s opinion. As far south as Balkh (lat. 36° 46') where in 
500 B.c. it was above the horizon for only 1 h. 9 m. on any one day, 
at a maximum altitude of not more than 19 minutes , Canopus may 
have been sighted under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
but was certainly not fitted for the role of the “ General of the 
South ”. Moreover, Satavaesa occurs as part of the designation 
of a Sogdian lunar mansion, No. 17, myn-Sdwys , and there is no 
doubt that Canopus never has been (nor ever will be) observed 
in Sogdiana. The 17th Sogdian lunar mansion corresponds to the 
17th Indian lunar mansion, mula , to the 19th Pahlavi lunar mansion, 
“ grafsa,” 2 and to the 19th Arabian lunar mansion, as-saulah 
all of which refer to the “ sting of the scorpion ” (Ar. mi'bar al- 
‘ aqrab ). Although the meaning of Sogdian myn (possibly misspelt) 
is not known, we may safely infer that myn-Sadwes is a kind of 
appendix to that star (or constellation) that bore the name of 
Sadwes . Since the “ sting of the scorpion ” forms an appendix to 
the “ scorpion ”, it follows that Sadwes is Scorpio, or rather the 

1 The ascendant is given as Cancer 19°, the time being noon of the day of the 

vernal equinox. At that moment Sirius was rising. Should these data reflect actual 
conditions (correctly observed), it should be possible to determine the latitude of 
the observer, and the date of the observation. So far as I have been able to calculate 
the latitude would be 40° 33', the time BC. ± 330 (a point A = 109°, == 0° is 

rising, or a == 110° 37', 8 = -f- 22° 22'; hence </> — 40° 33'; Sirius’ hour angle 
at rising = its right ascension ; position of Sirius in BC. 330 : a — 75° • 6, 8 = 
— 16° *24). The result (Northern Sogdiana at the time of Alexander’s invasion) 
is rather unsatisfactory, probably because the data are unreliable. 

2 Presumably misreading of drafsag ( 1 ) “ banner,” ( 2 ) “ hem,” but most 
suitably (3) “ awl ” = NPers. dirafs, duros “ awl ”. The names of the preceding 
lunar mansions are (in Pazend) : No. 16 srob, sroi, srub. No. 17 nur,nor f No. 18 gelu , 
gaelu. I should like to suggest the following restorations : No. 16 sruy “ claws ”, 
No. 17 var “ breast, front ”, No. 18 dil “ heart ”, namely of Scorpio . Note that 
the Arabic name of No. 18 is also “ heart ” ( qalb ). [No. 16, Persian du suruyi 
gazdum, Beruni, Pers. Tafhirn , p. Ill; cf. Greek ^ 77 A at rov UKoprrlov, Ptolemy, 
Tetrabiblos, i, 9, p. 24 (p. 60 ed. Robbins, 1940); ibid ., “grra/sa” = Kcvrpov 
= nis-i gazdum .] 
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chief star of that group, namely Antares. The identity of Satavaesa 
with Antares had already been suggested by West, SBE., v, 12 sq. 
(although from erroneous premisses). The altitude of Antares in 
culmination was 35° 52' in Balkh (40° approx, in Babylon) in 
501 b.c., and 33° 33' in Balkh (37° 49' in Babylon) in 1 b.c. 

G. Variant. There is i)ma on the identity of this star, viz. = Vega. 
S. H. Taqizadeh, Gah-sumari , 335, n. 470, has already drawn 
attention to the appearance of Variant in the list of the Sogdian 
lunar mansions, No. 20 ( Vanand ). The equivalent Indian lunar 
mansion is No. 20 Abhijit = Vega. But Variant is also employed 
as the name of one of the Pahlavi lunar mansions, namely No. 20. 
The Pazend form is Varant = Pahlavi wind , a common Pahlavi 
spelling of Variant (showing dissimilation n-n : r-n). The equation 
of Varant = Vega has already been utilized in Note E above. 

H. Tistryaem. Since Tistrya is Canis major, Tistryaem would 
appear to be Canis minor. According to a much discussed passage 
in the Tistr Yasht (Yt. 8, 12), Tistryaem is one of the afsciOra 
stars, i.e. stars whose heliacal rising presages the advent of the 
rainy season. Tistrya itself, the Pleiades, and Upapaoiri are other 
afs&iOra stars. A line in the Great Bundahishn provides some 
elucidation: “ The ap-cihrag (= Av. afsciOra) stars are: Tistr, 
Tlysk, “ Padevar ,” Pes-Parwiz, and the six stars that are called 
Parwiz (Pleiades) ” (72 5 ). With the exception of “ Padevar ” (the 
first lunar mansion), these are the same stars as the ones mentioned 
in the Tistr Yasht, hence Upapaoiri — Pes-parwiz “ the stars in 
front of the Pleiades ” (the second Pahlavi lunar mansion), and 
Tistryaem — Tlysk. This effectively disposes of the usual identifica¬ 
tion of Upapaoiri with Aldebaran, which Andreas (ajmd Lommel, 
ZII., v, 58) supported by referring to the Sogdiano-Khwarezmian 
name of Aldebaran ; that, however, was not Vbrw (pprw) as 
Sachau’s Beruni MSS. have, but prprw {hrbrw) as we have learned 
from Freiman’s list (where prprw’k) — “ the star following upon 
the Pleiades”. 1 As regards Tlysk , this is one of the numerous 
possible readings of the Pahlavi characters which the Pazendist 
was pleased to read as Tar aha. And “ Tar aha” is the name of 
the eighth Pahlavi lunar mansion the longitude of which is 93° 20'- 
106° 40'. In a . d . 500 the longitude of Procyon, the chief star of 
Canis minor, was 95° 14', i.e. at that time Procyon was eligible as 
the leading star of the eighth lunar mansion. Now, the name of 

1 [Persian pas-mvande-i Parvin , Beruni, Pers. Tafhim, p. 108.J 
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the corresponding Khwarezmian lunar mansion (No. 6 = Skt. 
Tisya/Pusya) is tsyry, apparently not different from the Khwarez¬ 
mian form of Old Ir. TiHrya (also spelt tsyry). It seems clear that 
this tsyry derives from a prototype similar to tistrya- (e.g. tiUrya- 
or tistryaka-) which had the same meaning as Av. tistryaem (note 
the absence of the same suffix in the Khwarezmian form of Av. 
paoiryaem which is jprwy ). The same prototype will serve also for 
Pahlavi TlysJc, presumably = TriSag. Phonetically, one could 
compare Jewish Persian trw$ “ ram ” which is connected with 
Man. MPers. twstr (nrmy$, twstr, ”hwg in an unpublished fragment 
of the Kawan), cf. Ri&ahri tlStar “ she-goat ”, or Man. MPers. 
Zrdrwst . 
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The Book of the Giants 

By W. B. Henning 

I SAAC DE BEAUSOBRE, the Huguenot author of one of the best books 
ever written on Manichseism (Histoire critique de Manichee et du Mani- 
cheisme, Amsterdam, 1734, 1739), was the one to make the only sound 
suggestions on the sources used by Mani for the compilation of his Book of the 
Giants: the Book of Enoch, and the rpacjyrj tlov J 1 tyavrcov which Kenan, a great- 
grandson of Noah, discovered lying in a field (vol. i, 429, n. 6). The latter 
work has been identified by Alfaric (Les Ventures Manicheennes, ii, 32) with 
a book whose contents are briefly indicated in the Decretum Gelasianum, p. 54, 
11. 298-9 (ed. Dobschiitz) : Liber de Ogia 1 nomine gigante qui post diluvium 
cum dracone ab hereticis pugnasse perhibetur apocryphus. Of the Book of Enoch, 
which was composed in the Hebrew language in the second century b.c., 
only an Ethiopic version, a few Greek fragments, and some excerpts made by 
the Byzantine chronographer Georgius Syncellus survive. 2 Mani, who could 
hardly read the Hebrew, must have used an Aramaic edition based directly 
on the Hebrew text (see below, Shmyz’d). He quotes mainly from the first 
part, which Georgius S. 45, Fl.-R.) called “ the first book of Enoch on the 
Egregoroi ”, but shows himself acquainted also with the subsequent chapters. 3 

It is noteworthy that Mani, who was brought up and spent most of his 
life in a province of the Persian empire, and whose mother belonged to a 
famous Parthian family, 4 did not make any use of the Iranian mythological 
tradition. There can no longer be any doubt that the Iranian names of Sam, 
Nariman, etc., that appear in the Persian and Sogdian versions of the Book 
of the Giants, did not figure in the original edition, written by Mani in the 
Syriac language. 5 His disciples, who, it is well known, were in the habit of 

1 Numerous variants (p. 126, Dobschiitz), e.g. de ogiae , de oggie , diogiae , diogine , diogenes , 
de ozia , de ugia, de ugica , de ogiga , de eugia , de uegia , de eugenia, etc. In Migne’s Patrologia Latina 
the text is in vol. 59, 162-3. 

2 See Charles, The Book of Enoch , 2nd ed., 1912. For the Greek fragments (and Georgius S.) 
the edition by Flemming and Radermacher (= Fl.-R.) is quoted here. For Mani’s use of the 
Enoch literature see my papers in Sb.P.A.W., 1934, 27-32, and in ZDMG ., 90, 2-4. 

3 See below A 86-94, and compare G 19-21 with Enoch 67, 4, and G 38 with Enoch 17, 1 ; 
21, 7 ; 54, 6 ; 67, 4-13. On chaps. 72 sqq. see Sb.P.A.W ., 1934, 32. 

4 Namely the Kamsarakan-P (mentioned often in the Armenian history of the fourth century) 
who claimed descent from the royal house of the Arsacids. This is clear from the Chinese- 
Manichsean text that preceded the Fragment Pelliot, now printed in the Taisho Tripitaka as 
No. 2141a, vol. 54, p. 1280A, but hitherto untranslated : “ He was bom in the country of Sulin 
(= Babylonia), in the royal abode of B'udt-tiei (= Pati-g), by his wife Mudn-idm 

(= Maryam) of the family of ^ $§£ Kidm-sdt-g'jvn (= Kamsar(a)gdn).” The name Kapoaaa 

in the Byzantine formula of abjuration (Migne, Patr. Gr ., i, 1468) may be corrupted from Kamsar-. 
Thus there is a grain of truth in the assertion in the K. al-Fihrist , 327, 31, that Mani’s mother 
had belonged to the Arsacid house ; ibid., Maryam (ed. marmaryam) is given as one of her 
names.—It is not proposed to discuss the origin of Mani’s father here. 

5 I have abandoned my earlier opinion on this point {ZDMG., 90, 4) which was based on 
insufficient material. The important Sogdian fragment, text H, was not then known to me. 
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translating every word of a text (including the names of months, deities, etc.), 
have seen fit also to 44 translate ” the names of the giants. Thus Sam is merely 
the translation of Ohya. However, they kept some of the original names 
(e.g. Shmyz’d), and adapted some others (e.g. Wrwgd’d). 1 

The story of the fallen angels and their giant sons needed little adaptation 
to be fitted into Mani’s system. Of course, the heavenly origin of the B'ne-hd- 
Elohim 2 of Genesis vi, 2, 4, the ’Eyprjyopoi of the Book of Enoch , did not 
square with Mani’s conviction that no evil could come from good. Therefore 
he transformed them into 44 demons ”, namely those demons that when the 
world was being constructed had been imprisoned in the skies, under the 
supervision of the Rex Honoris . They rebelled and were recaptured, but tv o 
hundred of them escaped to the earth. Mani also used the term 5 Eyprjyopoi 
(preserved in Coptic, see texts L, M, P, S), or rather ( yr in Aramaic (once in 
a Middle Persian fragment, text D), but in Eastern sources they are mostly 
referred to as 44 demons ” (Pers. dyw’n, Parth. dyw’n in T 6, Sogd. 8 ywt in 
G, H 17, K 7, cytyt in E, hywt ZY yksyst in H 16). 

The puzzling clause of Genesis vi, 4 : 44 The Nephilim were on the earth 
in those days,” was interpreted by Mani in this fashion : 44 when the Egregoroi 
descended, the animals, or proto-animals, were already in existence.” Mani 
confused ndfilim with nefdl (ndfdl) = efcrpajpua : see Noldeke, ZDMG., 43 
(1889), 536, who rightly referred to the formula of abjuration ( P.Gr ., i, 1461) 
where the giants and the 44 abortions ” are mentioned in one breath. In 
Manichsean parlance, 44 abortion ” (cf. also MPers. ’ bg’ng , Sogd. ps’q) is 
synonymous with 44 animal ”, 

We are therefore left with the Gibbonm , understood by Mani 3 as 44 giants ”, 
He probably used the equivalent Syriac word, gabbdre ( gnbr ’), which his 
disciples translated as yiyavres, al-jabdbirah in Arabic, MPers. and Parthian 
k’w’n, Sogd. kwyst = kawist (Sing, qwy, kw’y = kawi ); cf. Sb.P.A.W., 1934, 30. 
In Sasanian times the words derived from the Avestan Kavi were generally 
understood as 44 giant ”; see Benveniste, MO., xxvi, 214, and Polotsky in 
Mir.Man., iii, 901. Thus MPers. Parth. Fw is freely used in Manichaean texts, 
e.g. of the Father of Light (M 40), of solar deities, of leading Manichaeans 
(both in Mir.Man., iii), also of the First Man and Ahriman 4 with reference to 
the First Battle (which therefore could have been described as a yiyavropLaxia). 5 

1 See BSOS., viii, 583 ; ZDMG., 90, 4. [Cf. also Bal. girok, Geiger, No. 107.] 

2 Cf. also Parthian bgpwhr'n, Sogd. fiypsyt, lit. “ sons of God ” = angels (also fem. Sogd. 
j Sypwryst). Thus bgpwhr has a double meaning in Parthian, it being (Sogd. fiypwr) also the transla¬ 
tion of Chin. T'ien-tzu, or rather of Skt. devaputra. 

3 Herein he differed from the common interpretation of the passage (Nephilim = giants), 
shared also by the authors of the Book of Enoch. 

4 M 41 : 'br q'rc'r ’ wt. zmbg l stft cy ’whrmyzdbg qyrd'd dyw'n: dw q'w'n 'wh dw nywn. 

5 This word, in the anti-Manichsean book by Alexander Lycopolitanus, p. 8, 10, ed. Brink- 
mann, refers neither to the Manich. “ First Battle ”, nor to Mani’s Book of the Giants , as Cumont, 
Bech., i, 3 ; ii, 160 sq., erroneously states. Cumont goes so far as to say that in the quoted passage 
Alexander had given a summary of Mani’s work, and Benveniste, MO., xxvi, 213, has repeated 
this statement. In fact, Alexander says that experts in Greek mythology might quote, from 
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However, the word k’w is applied only to men and such beings as are imagined 
anthropomorphous. Where one would translate ylyas as monster , the Iranian 
equivalent is mzn, Mazan. Thus the ylyas rrjs OaXdcrarjs (Kephalaia, 113 
and notes), whose breathing operations are responsible for ebb and flow (cf. also 
Beruni, India , 203, 10-11), is called Mzn ‘y (z)rhyg 1 in Middle Persian (M 99, 
Y 22-3). Accordingly, MPers. mzn (adj. 2 and noun) and the related words, 
Pahl. mazan, mdzanig , Sogd. mzny’n hyw, Av. mazainya -, 3 should be rendered 
as “ monster ”, or “ gigantic, monstrous 

The Egregoroi and their giant progeny are fought and vanquished by four 
archangels : Raphael, Michael, Gabriel, and Istrael [Enoch, 10, 1 ; or : Uriel, 
or : Fanuel). In the Book of the Giants they are called “ the four angels ”. 
They are frequently invoked by name in Manichsean prayers (e.g. M 4 d 19, 
f 6 ; M 20), as Rwp’yl, Myx’yl, Gbr’yl, and Sr’yl ( = Istrael). 

There were no details about individual feats of the giants in the Book of 
Enoch. Mani filled the gap with the help of the above-mentioned Liber de 
Ogia nomine gigante. This Ogias has been identified with Og of Bashanf who 
according to late sources lived five thousand years and managed to survive 
the Deluge, thanks to his giant size. 5 But possibly stories that primarily 
appertained to Ogias were transferred to the better known Og, owing to the 
resemblance of their names. The name of Ogias is ’ why’ {’why’) = Ohya [Ohya) 
in the Manichsean fragments, and this spelling is presumably more correct 
than that of Ogias . Og {‘wg) indubitably would appear as ’wg (or : ‘wg). Since 
Mani took ’why’ from an Aramaic text, the ending of Ogias cannot be regarded 
as a Greek addition. 

Ogias fought with a draco, and so did Ohya ; his enemy was the Leviathan 
(text N). Ohya and his brother Ahya were the sons of Shmyz’d (text H), 
i.e. Zefjual&s, the chief of the Egregoroi in the Book of Enoch ; hence, He/ua^as 
is transcription of shm- (or slim- ?). In the Persian edition of the Kawdn Ohya 
and Ahya are “ translated ” as Sam and Nariman, but the original names are 
kept in one passage (A 60). The translator did well to choose Sam-Krsasp, 
both with regard to Ogias’ longevity (Sam is one of the “ Immortals ”) and to 
his fight with the dragon (Sam is a famous dragon-killer). In the Sogdian 

the Greek poets, the Greek yiyavrofiaxta, as a parallel to the Manich. doctrine of the rising by 
the Hyle against God. In ch. 25 (p. 37, 13 sqq.) Alexander explains that such poetical fables 
about giants could not be regarded as a satisfactory parallel, because they were myths and meant 
to be understood as allegories. He then (37, 17) quotes the story of Genesis vi, 2-4, which he 
provides with an allegorical explanation. But he ascribes it to the History of the Jews without 
even mentioning the Book of the Giants. This shows conclusively that he had no knowledge of 
Mani’s book. 

1 Jackson, Researches , 37, 67 sq., has “ poisonous mass ” ; cf. OLZ., 1934, 752. 

2 Hence the comparative mzndr (e.g. Mir.Man., i) and the superlative Pahl. mdzan-tum 
(e.g. Dd., p. 118, 12 ed. Anklesaria). 

3 Clearly to be derived from Av. mazan- “ greatness ”. Cf. also Jackson, loc. cit., on mzn. 
Hence, the first part of the name of Mazandaran probably = “ gigantic 

4 Thus Dobschiitz, Decret. Gelas., p. 305. 

6 Dobschiitz, loc. cit., who quotes Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr., 799 sq., and Migne, Diet, des 
apocr., ii, 649, 1295. 
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fragments the name of Sam is spelt S’hm — Sahm , as it is often in Pahlavi 
(S'hrn 1 beside S’m) ; Tabari has Shm, 2 cf. Christensen, Kayanides , p. 130. 
Salim’s brother is Pdt-Sdhm. This name may have been invented by the Sogdian 
translator in order to keep the names of the brothers resembling each other. 
Nariman was evidently not known in Sogdiana as a brother of Sam. According 
to the Book of the Giants , the main preoccupation of Sam-Sahm was his quarrel 
with the giant Mahawai , 3 the son of Virogddd , who was one of the twenty 
leaders of the Egregoroi. 

The Book of the Giants was published in not less than six or seven languages. 
From the original Syriac the Greek and Middle Persian versions were made. 
The Sogdian edition was probably derived from the Middle Persian, the Uygur 
from the Sogdian. There is no trace of a Parthian text. 4 The book may have 
existed in Coptic. The presence of names such as Sam and Nariman in the 
Arabic version proves that it had been translated from the Middle Persian. 
To the few surviving fragments (texts A-G) I have added two excerpts, the 
more important of which (H) probably derives from a Syriac epitome of the 
book. Naturally, Manichsean authors quoted the book frequently, but there 
is only one direct citation by a non-Manichaean writer (text 0). With the 
exception of text 0, all the passages referring to the Book of the Giants (texts J-T) 
go back to Syriac writings (apparently). They are, therefore, to be treated 
as quotations from the Syriac edition. E.g. the Parthian text N is not the 
product of a Parthian writer who might have employed a Parthian version of 
the book, but was translated from a Syriac treatise whose author cited the 
Syriac text. 

In their journey across Central Asia the stories of the Book of the Giants 
were influenced by local traditions. Thus, the translation of Ohya as Sam 
had in its train the introduction of myths appertaining to that Iranian hero ; 
this explains the “ immortality ” of Sa(h)m according to text I. The country 
of Arydn-Vezan = Airyana Vaejah , in text G (26), is a similar innovation. 5 
The “ Kogman mountains” in text B may reflect the “Mount Hermon”. 
The progeny of the fallen angels was confined in thirty-six towns (text S). 
Owing to the introduction of the Mount Sumeru, this number was changed 


1 For example, Men.Khr., 68, 12 ; 69, 12, ed. Andreas ; Pahl. Yasna , 9, 10 (p. 71, 19). 

2 Shm , of course, transcribes S’hm , not S’m. 

3 MPers. m'hw'y A 7, with suff. m'hwy-c A 19, Sogd. m'h'wy C 15 (= Wrogdad oyl’i in B). 
Hardly = Mahoi (as suggested ZDMG., 90, 4), for the ending -oi was pronounced -oi also in 
the third century (cf. e.g. wyrwd = Werdi in the inscription of Shapur, line 34). Furthermore, 
there was no Mahoi among the heroes of the Iranian epos (M. is well known as the name of the 
governor of Marv at the time of the last Yezdegerd). More likely Mahawai was a non-Iranian 
name and figured already in the Aramaic edition of the Kawdn ; it may have been adapted to 
the Persian. Cf. Mhwy'l, Genesis, iv, 18 ? 

4 But see Mir.Man., iii, 858 (b 134 sqq.). 

6 The children of the Egregoroi share with the inhabitants of Airyana Vaejah the distinction 
of being regarded as the inventors (or first users) of the arts and crafts. For the spelling of 
Arydn-Vezan see also Appendix, text U. It is not clear whether Yima (text V) had been given 
a place in the Sogdian Kawdn. Ymyh , i.e. lmi 9 is the correct Sogdian form of the name. 
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(in Sogdiana) to thirty-two (text G, 22): “ the heaven of Indra ... is situated 
between the four peaks (cf. G 21) of the Meru, and consists of thirty-two cities 
of devas ” (Eitel, Handb. Chinese Buddhism , 148, on Trayastrimsat). 

Texts 

(bed) = damaged letters, or uncertain readings. 

[bed] = suggested restorations of missing letters. 

. . . = visible, but illegible letters. 

[...]= estimated number of missing letters. 

[ ] = a lacuna of undetermined extent. 

(84)] = same, at the beginning of a line. 

[(85) = same, at the end of a line. 1 

In the translation parentheses are employed for explanatory remarks. 

Fragments of the Kawan 
A. Middle-Persian 

M 101, a to n, and M 911, fifteen fragments of a book, throughout small 
pieces from the centre of the pages. It has proved impossible, so far, to 
re-establish the original order of the pages. On purely technical grounds (size 
of the fragments, appearance of the margins, relative position of tears, stains, 
etc.), I at first assumed the following sequence : 1-j-k-g-i-c-e-b-h-f-a-d-m-M 911-n 
Being unable to estimate the cogency of these technical reasons now, because 
of the absence of any photographic material, I have decided to change the 
order of the first six fragments in the following way: c-j-l-k-g-i, in view of 
their contents. 2 Unfortunately we do' not know in what order Mani had told 
the story of the giants. The task of finding the original order is made still 
more difficult by the fact that besides the Kawan the book contained one *or 
two more treatises, namely : (1) Parables referring to the Hearers, and possibly 
(2) a discourse on the Five Elements (here (1) = lines 160 to the end, and 
(2) = lines 112-159). The only fragments that undoubtedly belonged to the 
Kawan are c-j-l-k-g-i, while the position of the fragments e-b-h is particularly 
doubtful. It must be borne in mind that whole folios may be missing between 
apparently successive pages. In order to enable the reader to judge for himself, 
all the fragments (including the parables) are published here. The text is 
based on a copy I made nearly ten years ago (referred to in the notes as : 
Copy); a revision is not possible under the present circumstances. 

{Frg. c, first page ) (1) ]h[ ]md[ (2) ] ‘y ‘(s)[t]pt tygr ’[ (3)]ryn qm’n h’n ‘y 
q[ ](’w)(4) k ]yd oo s’m gwpt ’pryd byh (5)] ‘yn dyd ny mwrd hy oo ghy (6) 
shm]yz’d V s’m ‘ys (7) pws gw](p)t oo kw hrw cy m’hw’y (8) ?w](n)st oo 
dwd‘ys (9) ]gwpt kw d’ ’w (10)]d hwm oo ’wd(ll) ]md (Frg. c, second page) 

1 This system of notation has been used also in my book Sogdica, and in my paper in BSOS., 
X, pp. 941 sqq. The various interpunction marks are uniformly represented by oo here. 

2 But possibly Frg. i should occupy the first place ; see below, notes on lines 95-111. 
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(12) ] £ y (d)[ ]p.[ (13) ]rg’n oo £ y [.] ”yb .[ (14) £ [yst]ynd oo km wrwgd’d 
pyd ’[...] (15) bwd oo oo shmyz’d g[wpt](16) kw r’^t gwyd oo yk ’c hz’[r’n] 
(17) gwyd oo cy yk ’c hz’r’n n[. . . . ](18) s’m dwdy nwyst .[ (19) m’hwyc ws 
gy[’g (20) d’ ’w h’n gy(’)[g (21) (r)hyy ’wd p[ (22) d[ 

(Frg. j, first page) (23) ]b[ wr]wgd’[d (24) ]t oo hwb(’)bys J w ’hr.[ (25) 
]nxtg £ ys zn ’pwrd oo p(s) (26) nwys]t bynd k’w’n ”gnyn oo ’wzdn ’w (27) 
?zn ’pw]rdn oo d’m’nyc nwyst hynd (28) ”gn]yn ’wzdn oo s’m pys hwrxsyd 
(29) ]st oo yk dst pd pr’whr oo yk(30) ](h)rw cy wynd’d ’w b(r)[’d?](31) ] £ y[ ]’n 
bst (32)]’w (Frg. j , second page ) (33) ]nyys[ ]m[ (34) ?’]br txtg oo ’w prystg’n[ 
(35) ]’c ’sm’n oo txtg ’w[ (36) txtg ’w ’b ’bgnd oo pd prz(’)[m ? (37)xwmn 
txtg dyd sh nys’n[oo yk (38) oo yq w’y ’wd wryc oo ’wd yk[ (39) wnywdyh 
oo nrym’n dyd bwy[st’n pwr? (40) [dr]xt’n rdg rdg oo [d]wys[d (41) ’wzyd 
drxt [ (42) h[ 

(Frg. I , first page) (43) ?hwn]wx prys[tg (44) ]’w przynd’n pyg’m ookwt’n 
(45) ] £ y ny drwd oo ’sm’h bstn (46) ]n oo pd wyn’h £ yt’n kyrd oo pd (47) ?’sm’h] 
przynd’n w’nysn wyn(’)[d] (48) ?p’dy](x)s’y (s)d ’wd wys[t] (49) ]. oo[ ]oo 
(Frg. I , second page) (50) ](g)wr ? oo p’c[yn (51)nrmys oo twstr oo ”bwg oo 
y’[(52) xrbwz oo dwysd dwysd oo jw(w)[g (53)’b’ryg dd mwrw oo ’wd d’m 
c [(54) [’](w)s’n my swb bz’r x(w)[mb (55)[’w]d s’rysn £ y [.]b oo (s)[ (56)’ws’n 
(rw)[yn 

(Frg. k, first page) (57) ]’d n(r)[ ](d) oo pydr wyw(d)[(58)](t)’n d’ ’w bnz’m 
c ys[(59)]b r?n( i oo pd ’rdyg oo pd b(’r)? oo[(60)]’wd pd (’b’)ng ’why’ u ’hy* 
(61) ]s ’w br’d gwpt oo ’xyz ’wt (62)? £ ]st’n’m oo ‘ym’n pydr ’w (63)[’m’h p]rm’d 
oo p}rm’n ( y ’m’h kyr(d) (64)]r(z)m(’h) oo ’wd k’w’[n] (65)]oo[ ](’gny)[n] 

(66)]oo (Frg. Jc , second page) (67)[ tf y] (sgr) oo ’n’y[ ] £ ys p[d(68) [ny . . ]t ( y 
drwng oo ’n’y qm[’n (69) [h]wstyg’n oo ny tyzyy ( y t(y)[y ?oo ’n’y](70) 
zwr ( y twwr oo ny ”lwp ( y[ (71) ’n’y pr ‘ys ’b’g oo ny z(r)[(72) ’n’y brynng 
£ ys znyd oo ny s[ (73)(g)s oo bye dydym £ ys p(d)[ sr ? oo ny](74) srw b’myw 
oo [’]n’y £ [ (75) ‘y k(wp)[ (76) (w)[ 

(Frg. g, first page) (77)] £ y n[. . . oo n]y ky pd d’ys(t)[’n](78)[? £ y](s)tyd oo 
’n’y ky pd sxwn r’s(t)(79)[oo ny ? b’]r bzg oo ’n’y zhr £ ys ’ndr oo(80) 

(13) Poss. merely 4 y ”yb , followed by ’[ or h [; hardly 4 y [pd], 

(14) '\b'g\ ? 

(21) Or ( d)hyy. 

(24) ’Arm[, or ’hrq[, or ’ hrb [, or * hrn[. 

(25) Copy ]nxtg without query ; prob. incomplete ; txtg 34 sqq. presumably different. 

(44) Copy rest. [q$w ; improbable. 

(50) Copy : ]C)wr; if correct, = gfwr. 

(52) MS. krbwz. 

(55) Copy rest. [’]&; doubtful. 

(56) Copy (dw)[; cf. my ’wd rwyyn “ wine and oil ” in Kao. oiii, line 8 ( Innerm. Asia , ii, 
1081). 

(57) Rest. wywd[g’n ? 

(60) ’~ting corr. prima manu, now indistinct; meant to be 'hy'ng (“ nest ”) ? 

(71) Or z(n)[, or z(d)[ ; poss. pun on znyd. 

(72) sSJiry'r e y] ? 

(73) gs: or Is. 
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[ny . . ?’](s)m’n ‘ystyhynd slc oo ’n’y yzd (81)[ e y hrw] shr’n oo ny bng ghr’yd 
J n’[y] (82)[xwd’]y ‘ys pd sr oo ny prystq (83)]oo ’n’y h’n myrd ky pryst[’d](84) 
]oo ps nrym[’n](85) ?g]wpt ’[.. ] ( Frg . g , second page) (86) [’](w)m ’nyc 
gy(’)[g ]’n ‘[y (87) dyd ky ’br wnywdyh oo ‘ys[’n ’br](88) md gylg’y hynd 
Vs’n w’(n)[g ’wd](89) ’bxrws d’ VI V ’s[m”n] (90) rsyd oo ’wm ’nyc dyd 
gy’[g (91) ‘stpt’n Vd p’dxs’y[’n (92) ws oo ky pd ’st’r oo u dw(s)[kyrdg’nyh 
?](93) [p]hryst hynd k’ h[(94)[h]ynd oo’wd[ 

(Frg. i, first page) (95)]‘y h[ ](r)hyd (’)[(96)] ’wzd oo (c)[h]’rsd hz’r ? rd’w[’n] 
(97) ?k](wp)’n pd ’dwr npt ’wd gwgyrd (98)]oo Vd prystg ? n V hwnwx nhwpt 
(99)??wcydg]c’n ? n Vd nyws’gc’n”n (100)] Vd ’b’g mrzyst hynd oo wcyd 
(101) Yy hwcyhr oo Vs’n pd z[ny]h (102)]Vn qfjmyst pdngy[n] (Frg. i, 
second page) (103)]h’m’g[ ] ’pwrd[ (104)[k](s) ks V k’r Vd [’]sp’s [ (105) 
nyr’pt hynd oo oo Vs(’n)[(106) ’c shryst’n shryst’[n (107) Vd prystysn prm’d 

V (p)[(108) qyrdn oo oo mysn’yg’[n (109) hr’stn oo hwjyg’nrwpt[n (110)[ J ]syxtn 
oo p ? r[s]yg’n[(l 11 )]r J [ 

(Frg. e, first page) (112) ](sV)[(113) ’]wznysn oo [ ...] 5 rdV[(114) ](s)tg 
oo qyrdg’n oo s[ (115) [mhr]’spnd oo ’bysr dydym oo (116)] pymwg oo hpt 
dyw oo cwn sic ? hwngr (117)[ky wxd] (b)ynyd Vd wxd wys’hyd oo(118) ]s 
ky ’c twxm ‘y (119) ]t oo Vd s’h 'spsyd (120) ] 'z’ryd oo k’ gylg (121)]pd 
? bxs’y[sn] (122) ] dst ( Frg. e, second page) (123)]pys[ (124) ]qrys(t’)[.. ]kysg 
ws[(125)[qyrb](kr’n) qxs’n d’hw(’)[’n] (126) d ? d oo bwd ky V Vzdys[ 5 n ?](127) 
ngnd oo jhwd qyrbg Vd bz[g kyrd](128) oo hynd ky xwys yzd oo nym 
(d)[yw] (129) nym yzd qwnynd oo rw.[(130) Vznysn oo £ stw[ (131)hpt 
dyw’n J b[(132)[.. ]rg ’br[(133) cs(m)[ 

(Frg. b, first page) (134) ]m ( y[ (135)[gwn]g gwng (rn)g [.].cyd oo ky pd[ 
(136) ]b Vd wys oo ? gr k[(137)](w)’n ’c pnz mhr’spnd oo (138)[oo c]’wn c’r 
kw ny myryh oo xw’r(139)[Vd] b’r pwr kwnynd oo Vs JJ n (140)[ . . . .]r 
pymwcyd oo 'yn ns’h (141)]g oo Vd ny hwstyg’n oo (142) V]s bwn ny hwstyg’n 
(143) ] J zyhyd oo c[Vn] (144)]g ’st (Frg. 6, second page) (145)].yn wd[ (146) 
[ns’]h bst oo [pd] ’stg p[y](147)[pyt r](g) oo Vd crm oo xwd ’n[dr](148) Vjncd 
00 ’(7)g dr’yd oo 5 br y(z)[d](149) r’stygr oo hwrxsyd Vd m’[h] (150) dw ty 

V dst d’d oo ’br mhr[’spnd](151) drxt’n Vd d’m’n oo ’y(g) [zrw’n ?] (152) by 
oo pd ”w’m ”[w’m](153) prystyd oo syt[yl zrdrwst] (154) [b]wt oo msy[h’ 
(155) prys[t](g)[’n 

(Frg. h, first page) (156)]wdysn’s[(157)]oo kw ’c kw[(158)].n md oowyptg’n 
pnz mhr’spnd (159) ]dxxt oo pnz d’m ny d’nynd oo oo (One line left blank) 
(160) (In red ink) ]nyws’g’n r’y oo (161)].(y)rym ’c m’ny xwd’y (162)]pnz 
’ndrz V (163) V](d) sh m(w)[hr] (Frg. h , second page) (164)](zyndg)[(165) 


(95) Prob. [p\rhyd. 

(110) Or \w\s-, or in view of Pahl. ’ snc-. 

(114) Or ](p)tg. 

(140) Hardly \tnw'~]r. 

(151) Space insuflf. for [’ whrmyzd ], or [zyn'rys]. 
(161) E.g. [pd]yrym. 
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[”](s)tw’nyy d(’)[(166) ’](w)d whyy oo nm[(167) m’h oo hspyn ’c zwr ‘[ (168) 
xwys oo ’wd wmyg pdm’d d’(r)[(169) drxt ’wd x’nyg oo pd dw py[(170) 
’b oo ’wd b’r oo syyr[(171) oo br’d ny ”z’r’(d) [oo ?nyws’g](172) ‘y zyr oo ky 
c’[wn (173) ‘y ’bwr[s 

( Frg. /, first page) (174)]ny[(175)]wst[(176) w]s swd oo (c)’wn wrzyg[r] 
(177)[? ky tw](x)m q’ryd oo pd wsy[. . . ](178) ]d oo nyws’g ky d’nyysn(179) 
]rynd oo c’wn myrd ky prwsg (180)](y)yr ’bgnd oo hwstyg’n bwd(181)]g ny 
oo bhr ( y wnywdyy (182)] (n)xwst gr’n oo c’wn(183)](t)[.]st’n oo nxwst (184) 
’w pd]yxsr rs[yd](185)]t’byy (Frg. /, second page) (186)]yp[(187) ]wys[p(188)] 
swh (r)w(c) oo nyws’g [ky](189)[rw’n]g’n dyyd oo c’wn ‘s[kwh] (190) myrd 
ky dwxt ’w s’h bn(d)[ym’n](191) qwnyd oo ’w wzrg pdyxsr r(s)[yd](192)oo 
rw’ng’n pd tnw’r ( y ’r[d’w] (193)oo ”wn p’k bwyd oo c’[wn (194) ky pd ’dwr 
’wd w’d oo[(195) j’mg c y hwc[yhr ‘yg-1(196) [p]d tn ( y yw[jdhr (197) wrdy[ 

(Frg. a, first page) (198)g]wg’yy[(199)](’)w b(’)r[(200)d]rxt oo [.]w[. . 
•]g’ n p[(201)]yn wyrdyd si c O o[(202)p]dys’[y(203)]kyy oo c’wn[(204)] ( ymg 
’[(205) k.Jsynd oo c’[wn d]’nq ’[. . ](206) c ]spyzysn oo ’wd nyws’g ’(nd)r 
(207)]oo rw’ng’n pd dyn oo cwn sic mkwg(208)[’ndr ? dry’]b oo zyyg pd dst 
e y (209)[’hynz’g ? ( y ’]br dmb oo m’l’h (210) d]ry’b shr mkwg (211)]g’n oo 
’hynz[’](g) (212)?zyy](g)[oo] whyh (Frg. a, second page) (213)]oo m’n’g[(214)]oo 
(ny)[w]s’g[(215)c’]wn ‘[st]’h ? ~y[(216)]’byb[’r ?(217) ’b]yb’r k[(218)]’n u 
nyws’[g’n (219)](d) oo b’r ky[(220)(qy)rdg’n oo [. . . ] m’n’g w[(221)oo nyws’g 
oo ’wd whmn oo c’[wn](222) sh br’d oo ky ’c pydr[(223) tys m’nd oo zmyg 
oo[(224) twxm oo ’mb’z b[wd(225) dwrynd ’wd [. . ]wyn[(226)[n]yws’g t[ 
(227) c’[wn 

(Frg. d, first page) (228)]’(dn)g[(229)?pby](k)r ‘y s’h oo pd zr ry(x)[t] (230) 
s](’)h d’syn d’d oo m[’n’g](231)[nyws]’g ky nbyg nby(sy)[d](232) [c’w](n) 
myrd c y wym’r oo ky zy[(233) m]yrd d’d oo nyws’g k[y](234) [xwybs] dwxt 
’w dyn dyyd oo m’ng slc (235)](g)rwg’n ky pws ’(w)(236) ](h)mwxtn d’d oo 
’w(237)](p)yd grwg’n (238)]. ’w (Frg. d , second page) (239)]dwn(d)[(240)[ny]ws’g 
oo dwdy m’n’g nyw[s’g (241)]’myc 'skrw[(242) [p]’c[y]hyd do gryw ’c dyn 
w[(243)[c](’)wn zn ‘y hrwm’y oo k(y)[(244) [?py]'dg 'yw mwg k[(245) qybyc 
pd dyn’(r)[ (246)bwd oo w’d qnd yk [(247) ”hyd bwd oo pr[(248) ’c bwn[ 
(249) bw[d 

(Frg. m, first page) (250) ]pryst’d h[(251) m’n]’g nyws’g oo ky y(k)[(252) 
](s)’g kwnd oo c’wn (m)[’d?](253)[?rwdw]r oo ky hpt pws pdy[rypt (254) 
]oo dwsmyn hrw ’(w)[zd(255) nyw]s’g ky ’(b)[ (256) qyr]bgyy f s[ (257) ] ky[ 

(168) Copy wmyg , or possibly zmyg ? 

(173) Better than * bwr[s’m ], see note on translation; cf. Syr. 'bhl, Sogdica, 41, and ’bwrs[ f 
ibid., 44. [Cf. also Jewish Persian * brs , Horn, ZATW., 1897, 201.] 

(180) Poss. [pd( or : 'ndr) s~\yyr, cf. 170 [and conjecturally W.-L., ii, 559, ii, 21, where shr 
is out of place : “ spiritual milk ”]. 

(201) = wydryd ? 

(220) Probably : [’ ”wn ] m’n'g w[cydg]. 

(232) = zy\n ? zy[wr ? 

(234) m'ng for lack of space = rrtn'g. 

(244) Not ‘ywmwg as one word. 
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( Frg. m, second page ) (258)p]d c’h yk (p)[(259)]dry’b oo yk pd n’[w (260)[?h’n 
‘y pd] dmb V Vy ky p[d (261)[? n’w ’hyjnzyd oo h’n c y pd n’w[ (262)]dry’b 
oo VI ’[w (263) c’]wn ’rd’n (’)[(264) c’w]n mwrw’ry(d)[(265) ]dydy[m 

(Frg. M 911, first page) (266)]dyn oo c’wn myrd ky(267)](b)’r Vd ‘sprhm 
(268)]ps ’pwryn(d) (269) b]’rwr drxt[(270)]. oo zr[ (Frg. M 911, second page) 
(271) (ky) zmyg xryd oo zmyg[(272) x’nyg oo pwr drhm [(273)oos’h wdymws(t)[ 
(274) ]h’mbli(r)[ (275) g](rwg’n)[ 

(Frg. n, first page) (276)]g’n oo V (277)]’n c y ws (278)]t nyws’q oo pd (279)]r 
oo c’wn pymw(cn) (280) ]oo m’n’g w[ (Frg. n, second page) (281) (V) xwd’[y 
(282) m’n’g [(283) Vd ”h(wngr) oo[(284) zrygr V pdyxs(r)[ (285) (’)[’] (h)wngr 
V ’(b)[ (286) ]n oo yk V (w)[ 

(258/9) Prob. rest, yk p[d dmb ‘ y ] dry'b. 

(263) ’ rd'n : thus Copy ; or 

(271) Or kdyd. 


Translation 

(Frg. c) . . . hard . . . arrow . . . bow, he that . . . Sam said : “ Blessed be 
. . . had [he ?] seen this, he would not have died.” Then Shahmizad said to 
Sam, his [son] : “ All that Mahawai . . ., is spoilt (?).” Thereupon he said 
to . . . “ We are . . . until (10) . . . and . . . (13) . . . that are in (?) the fiery 
hell (?)... As my father, Virogdad, was ...” Shahmizad said : “ It is true 
what he says. He says one of thousands. 1 For one of thousands . . . .”. Sam 
thereupon began . . . Mahawai, too, in many places . . . (20) until to that place 
. . . he might escape (?) and . . . 2 

(Frg. j) . . . Virogdad . . . Hobabis 3 robbed Ahr ... 4 of -naxtag, 5 his wife. 
Thereupon the giants began to kill each other and [to abduct their wives]. 
The creatures, too, began to kill each other. 6 Sam . .. before the sun, one hand 
in the air, the other .... (30) . . . whatever he obtained, to his brother .... 
imprisoned . . . (34) . . . over Taxtag. 7 To the angels . . . from heaven. Taxtag 
to . . . Taxtag threw (or : was thrown) into the water. Finally (?)... in his 
sleep Taxtag saw three signs, [one portending . . .], one woe and flight, and 
one . . . annihilation. Nariman saw a gar[den full of] (40) trees in rows. Two 
hundred . . . came out, the trees. . . . 8 

1 = far less than he could say. Cf. dz hazar yak , 8QV. 9 xiv, 2, dz hamrq, baewarq, yak , ibid., 
xvi, 1. Salemann, Zap. Imp. Ak. Nauk, sir. viii, t. vi. No. 6, 25, quoted Persian az hazar yaki 
va az bisyar andaki. 

2 The texts B and C (Uygur and Sogdian) could be inserted here (or hereabouts). 

3 Probably one of the twenty “ decarchs ” {Enoch 6, 7), viz. No. 4 Kokabiel = X<x>xapirj\ 
in the Greek fragments, and Zwj3aj3njA apud Syncellus. 

4 This also could be a “ decarch ”, Arakib- * ApaKirjX , or Aramiel - *Pa/ui;A. 

5 Incomplete name. 

6 Cf. Enoch 7, 5. 

7 txtg might be appellative, = “ a board ”. This would fit in three of the passages, but hardly 
in the fourth. 

8 Evidently this is the dream that Enoch reads in the fragment M 625c (= Text D, below), 
which therefore probably belonged to the Kawan. It should be inserted here. 
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(Frg. 1) . . . Enoch, 1 the apostle, . . . [gave] a message to [the demons 
and their] children : To you . . . not peace. 2 [The judgment on you is] that 
you shall be bound for the sins you have committed. 3 You shall see the 
destruction of your children. 4 .... ruling for a hundred and twenty 5 [years] 

. . . . (50) . . . wild ass, ibex . . . ram, goat (?), 6 gazelle, . . . oryx, of each two 
hundred, a pair 7 . . . the other wild beasts, birds, and animals .... and their 
wine [shall be] six thousand jugs . . . irritation(?) 8 of water(?) . . . and their 
oil [shall be 9 . . . 

(Frg. k) . . . father . . . nuptials (?)... until the completion of his . . . in 
fighting . . . (60) . . . and in the nest(?) Ohya and Ahya ... he said to his 
brother : “ get up and . ... we will take what our father has ordered us to. 

The pledge we have given . . . battle.” And the giants . . . together . . . (67) 
“ [Not the] ... of the lion, but the . . . on his . . . [Not the] ... of the rainbow, 
but the bow ... firm. Not the sharpness of the blade, [but] (70) the strength 
of the ox (?). 10 Not the . . . eagle, but his wings. 11 Not the . . . gold, but the 
brass that hammers 12 it. Not the proud [ruler], but the diadem on his [head. 
Not] the splendid cypress, but the ... of the mountain . . . 

(Frg. g) . . . Not he that engages in quarrels, but he that is true in his 
speech. Not the evil fruit(?), but the poison in it. (80) [Not they that] are 
placed (?) 13 in the skies, but the God [of all] worlds. Not the servant is proud, 

1 Here (or hereabouts) the texts E and F should be entered, both of which deal with the 
judgment on the fallen angels. Text F approximates to Enoch, ch. 10 (pronouncement of the 
judgment by God), while Text E is nearer to Enoch , ch. 13 (communication of the judgment 
to the angels by Enoch). 

2 = Enoch , 12, 4—5 : cure rots iyprjyopoLs .... ovk carat vpXv elp'qvrj. 

3 = Enoch , 13, 1-2 : o Sc *Evd)x . . . eforev . . . ovk carat aot etprjvr) * Kpipa peya i^rjXOev 
Kd7a oov Srjcral ac . . . rrepi . . . rrjs aSt/cta? Kal rrjs apaprlas ktX. 

4 = Enoch , 14, 6 : ISrjre rrjv arroiXeiav r<vv vicov vpcov. 

5 = Syncellus, pp. 44-5 Fl.-R. (ad cap. xvi), cf. Genesis , vi, 3. anoXoCvrai oi dyarrrjrol 
vpcov .... ort 7raaat at ryiepai rrjs £cvr}s avrcov arro rod vvv ov prj eoovrcu rrXelco rtov c/carov 
€lkoctlv ercov. 

6 In Jewish Persian trws is “ ram ” (Lagarde, Pers. Stud ., 73), but in the dialect of Rlsahr 
nr. Bushire (according to the notes made on this dialect by Andreas about seventy years ago) 
tistar is “ a young she-goat ”. See JRAS ., 1942, 248. [trws, Is. I 11 , Ier. 51 40 = Hebr. * attud, 
probably understood as “he-goat ”.] 

7 These lines evidently refer to the promise of peace and plenty that concludes the divine 
judgment in Enoch , 10. Hence = “ each pair of those animals shall have two hundred young ” ? 

8 sdrisn : cf. DkM. 487ap«.-488, 3, “ when they provoke ( saren -) him, he does not get 
irritated ( sar- and better, sdrih-).” GrBd. 5, 8, “ if you do not provoke, or instigate (saren-) 
a fight ” (differently Nyberg, ii, 202). sar-, if from sardd- (Skt. sardh-), is presumably the transitive 
to syrydn (from srdhya- according to Bartholomae), cf. NGGW., 1932, 215, n. 3. 

9 Cf. Enoch, 10, 19 : 7) apureXos [sic] yv av <f>VTevau)oiv TTOLrjaovoLV irpoyovs oivov xiXiada S’. . .. 
iXaias .... 

10 ty octyly] = tai from taih from taiy (cf. GGA ., 1935,18), is ambiguous: (1) sharp instrument, 
(2) burning, glow, brightness, sunrays, etc. So also is tyzyy : (1) sharpness, (2) speed. One could 
also restore ty[gr]. 

11 Lit. “ but the wing(s) that (is, are) with him ”. The curious expression was chosen probably 
on account of the rhythm. For the same reason bye is employed in the place of Vy in line 73. 

12 Lit. “ beats ”. 

13 ‘ ystyh- is obviously different from "styh- (on which see BSOS., IX, 81)* and possibly derived 
from ‘ yst cf. z'yh- “ to be bom ” from z'y- “ to be bom ”. ‘ ystyh- is met with in W.-L., ii, 558, 
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but [the lord] that is above him. Not one that is sent . . but the man that 
sent him ”. 1 Thereupon Nariman . . . said . . . (86) . . . And (in) another 
place I saw those that were weeping for the ruin that had befallen them, 
and whose cries and laments rose up to heaven. (90) And also I saw another 
place [where there were] tyrants and rulers ... in great number, who had. 
lived 2 in sin and evil deeds, when 3 . . . 

( Frg. i) 4 ... many . . . were killed, four hundred thousand Eighteous 5 
. . . with fire, naphtha, and brimstone 6 . . . And the angels veiled 7 {or: 
covered, or : protected, or : moved out of sight) Enoch. Electae et auditrices 
(100) . . . and ravished them. They chose beautiful [women], and demanded 
. . . them in marriage. 8 Sordid . . . (103) . . . all . . . carried off . . . severally 
they were subjected to tasks and services. And they . . . from each city . . . 
and were ordered to serve the . . . The Mesenians [were directed] to prepare, 
the Khuzians 9 to sweep [and] (110) water, the Persians to . . . 

[On the Five Elements] 

{Frg. e) (112) . . . slaying . . . righteous . . . good deeds .... elements. 
The crown, the diadem, [the garland, and] the garment (of Light). The 
seven demons. Like a blacksmith [who] binds {or : shuts, fastens) and looses 
{or : opens, detaches) .... who from the seeds of ... . and serves the king 
.... (120) . . . offends . . . when weeping . . . with mercy . . . hand . . . (125) 

R i 25, “ blessed chief who stands (‘ystyhyd ?) as the sign of the Light Gods.” Lentz has 4 ystyhnd, 
but without having seen the manuscript one may presume a misreading (cf. ibid., R i 1, Lentz : 
pd[ . . ]dg, but probably pr[’d]ng, R i 2, Lentz : p.d'r, but probably pyr'r , ibid., R ii 22, Lentz : 
’w.z, but probably ”wn ; for further cases see OLZ ., 1934, 10). 

1 St. John, 13, 16. 

2 phrystn; phryz- = Parth. prx’stn: prxyz- (cf. Av. parihaeza -, Sogd. pr-yyz ; Parth. ’x’st: 
MPers. 'xyst) is mostly “ to stand around, to be about, versari ”, sometimes “ to stand around 
for the purpose of looking after someone ” = “ serve, nurse, protect ”, often merely “ to be ”. 
phryz- “ to stand off, to abstain ” is presumably different ( para-haeza -). 

3 The series of visions in which Enoch sees the arrangements for the punishment of the fallen 
angels, etc., and of “ the kings and the Mighty ” (chaps, xvii sqq.), follows immediately upon 
the announcement of the divine judgment. Hence, frgg. k-g must be placed after frg. 1. Text G 
(below), which describes the execution of the divine order, could perhaps be inserted here. 

4 It is difficult to decide whether this fragment should be placed at the end or at the beginning 

of the book. The 400,000 Righteous may have perished when the Egregoroi descended to the 
earth. The “ choosing of beautiful women ”, etc., strongly suggests the misbehaviour of the 
Egregoroi on their arrival upon the earth. The hard labour imposed on the Mesenians and other 
nations may be due to the insatiable needs of their giant progeny {Enoch, 7, 2 sqq.). On the 
other hand, “ fire, naphtha, and brimstone ” are only mentioned as the weapons with which the 
archangels overcame the Egregoroi, after a prolonged and heavy fight (Text G, 38), and the 
400,000 Righteous may well have been the innocent non-combatant victims of this battle which 
may have had a demoralizing effect even upon the electae. To clear up the debris the archangels 
would naturally commandeer the men. We do not know whether Mani believed Enoch to have 
been moved out of sight Enoch , 12, 1) before the Egregoroi appeared, or before they 

were punished. 

5 See texts R, and Q (where 4,000 instead of 400,000). 

« See BSOS., X, 398. 

7 See text T, line 3. 

8 Cf. Enoch, 7, 1 ? 

9 On mysri'yg'n see BSOS., X, 945, n. 2, on hwjyg, ibid., 944, n. 7. 
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. . . the Pious gave ...?... presents. Some buried the idols. The Jews did 
good and evil. Some make their god half demon, half god . . . (130) killin g 
. . . the seven demons . .. eye . . . 

(Frg. b) . . . various colours that by ... . and bile. If ... . from the five 
elements. As if (it were) a means not to die, they fill themselves with food 
and drink. Their (140) garment is . . . this corpse . . . and not firm ... its 
ground is not firm . . . Like . . . (146) . . . imprisoned [in this corpse], in bones, 
nerves, 1 [flesh], veins, and skin, and entered herself [= Az\ into it. Then he 
(= Man) cries out, over 2 (?) sun and moon, the Just God’s (150) two flames 3 
...?.. ., 4 over the elements, the trees and the animals. But God [Zrwan ?], 
in each epoch, 5 sends apostles : Slt[ll, Zarathushtra,] Buddha, Christ, . .. 

(Frg. h) . . . evil-intentioned . . . from where ... he came. The Misguided 
fail to recognize the five elements, [the five kinds of] trees, the five (kinds of) 
animals. 


(160) ... On the Hearers 

... we receive . . . from Mani, the Lord, .. . the Five Commandments to 
. . . the Three Seals ... (164) ... living . . . profession . . . and wisdom . .. 
moon. Rest from the power (or : deceit) . . . own. And keep measured the 
mixture (?)... trees and wells, in two . . . (170) water, and fruit, milk, . . . 
he should not offend his brother. The wise [Hearer] who like unto juniper 
[leaves 6 . . . 

(Frg. f) . . . much profit. Like a farmer . . . who sows seed . . in many 7 . . . 
The Hearer who . . . knowledge, is like unto a man that threw (the dish called) 8 
frdsag (180) [into] milk(?). It became hard, not .. . The part that ruin . . . 
at first heavy. Like . . . first ... is honoured . . . might shine . . . (188) six 
days. The Hearer who gives alms (to the Elect), is like unto a poor (190) 
man that presents his daughter to the king; he reaches (a position of) great 

1 py(y) always = nerves, sinews (not “ fat ” as in Mir.Man., i, etc., as alternative rendering). 
It is equivalent to nerfs (Chavannes-Pelliot, Traite Man., 32/3 [528/9]), Uygur singir ( T.M., iii, 
18/9), Copt. = Sehne ( Keph., 96, etc.), Sogd. p8Sw’ (unpubl.). Cf. also GrBd., 196, 4, where 
Goetze, ZII., ii, 70, wrongly has “ fat ”. MPers. pai = NPers. pai = Pashto pala = Sogd. 

(not Av. piOwd-). 

2 Hardly “ to ”. Cf. Cumont, Rech., i, 49, and my paper NGGW., 1932, 224. 

3 Or : over the Just God, sun and moon, the {or : his) two flames. The “ Just God ” is the 
Third Messenger (not = bgr'stygr, i.e. Zrwan). 

4 Unintelligible. Lit. “ . . . two flames given into the (or: his) hand ”. 

5 Cf. Sb.P.A.W., 1934, 27, and BSOS., VIII, 585. 

6 Cf. M 171, 32 sqq. ’ wt'st ngws'g ky ’w ’6[w](r)[s] m’nh'g ky hmyw zrgwng l styd ’ws zmg ’wd 
Vb'n png ny ryzynd. ’ w'gwn hwyc hwrw’n ngws'g pd pzd ’wd wfyd'x pd xw'r 'wti dyjw’r, kd dwr ’c 
wjydg’n ’wt kd nzd 'w wjydg'n, hw pd wxybyy frhyft ’wd w’wry ft ‘ skybyd, etc. “ And some Hearers 
are like unto the juniper which is ever green, and whose leaves are shed neither in summer nor 
in winter. So also the pious Hearer, in times of persecution and of free exercise (lit. open- 
mindedness), in good and bad days, under the eyes of the Elect or out of their sight, — he is 
constant in his charity and faith.” Although the word ’bwrs is incomplete in both passages, 
its restoration is practically a certainty. 

7 Possibly the parable of St. Mark, iv, 3 sqq. 

8 Cf. BSOS., IX, 86. 
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honour. 1 In the body of the Elect the (food given to him as) alms is purified 
in the same manner as a . . . that by fire and wind . . . beautiful clothes on 
a clean body . . . turn ... 

(Frg. a) . . . witness ... fruit . . . (200) . . . tree . . . like ... firewood . . . 
like a grain (?)... radiance. The Hearer in [the world ?], (and) the alms 
within the Church, are like unto a ship [on the sea] 2 : the towing-line 3 (is) 
in the hand of [the tower] on shore, the sailor (210) is [on board the ship]. 
The sea is the world, the ship is [the . . ., the ... is the ?al]ms, the tower is 

[the ...?], the towing-line (?) is the Wisdom.(214) . . . The Hearer 

... is like unto the branch (?) of a fruitless [tree]. . . fruitless . . . and the Hearers 
. . . fruit that . .. (220) pious deeds. [The Elect,] the Hearer, and Vahman, 
are like unto three brothers to whom some [possessions] were left by their 
father : a piece of land, . * ., seed. They became partners . . . they reap and 
. . . The Hearer . . . like . . . 

(jFrg. (Z) ... an image (?) of the king, cast of gold . . . (230) . . . the king 
gave presents. The Hearer that copies a book, is like unto a sick man that 
gave his . . . 4 to a . . . man. The Hearer that gives [his] daughter to the church, 5 
is like .. . pledge, who (= father ?) gave his son to . . . learn . . . to . . . father, 
pledge .. . (240) .. . Hearer. Again, the Hearer ... is like .... stumble . . . 
is purified. To . . . the soul from the Church, is like unto the wife of the soldier 
(or : Roman) who . . . infantrist, one shoe . . . who, however, with a denarius 
. . . was. The wind tore out one ... he was abashed 6 . . . from the ground 
. . ground .. . 

(Frg. m) ... (250) . .. sent . . . The Hearer that makes one . . ., is like 
unto [a compassionate mother] who had seven sons . . . the enemy [killed] 
all . . . The Hearer that ... piety . . . (258) ... a well. One [on the shore of] 

1 An elaborate version of this parable is found in M 221 R 9-23 : u nyws'g ky h'n Tying'n 

'w wjyydg'n "wryyd, ”wn m'n'g c'wn ‘skwh myrd [ky] dwxt 'y nyq z'd hy, ’wd pd wryhryy ’wd 
1 gr'yyh "byr hwcyyhr hy. ’wd h'n myrd ‘y 'skwh 'w hwcyhryyh l y ’wy qnyycg xwys dwxtr prg'myyh 
cy ’byr h[wcyhr] [h]y. ’wd ’wy dwxtr ‘y hwcyhr [ ]. 'ws 'w s'h hndyym'n [qwnyh] ’wd s'h 

’wy qnycg ps[ndyh ?] ’wd pd znyy ns'yy. ’ws [ ] pws ’cyys z'ynd[ ] pwsryn l ys ’c 'w[y myrd 

*y ‘s]kwh dwxtr z['d (remainder missing), “ The Hearer that brings alms to the Elect, is like 
unto a poor man to whom a pretty daughter has been bom, who is very beautiful with charm 
and loveliness. That poor man fosters the beauty of that girl, his daughter, for she is very 
beautiful. And that beautiful daughter . . ., he presents her to the king. The king approves of 
her, and puts her into his harem. He has [several] sons by her. . . . The sons that were born 
to that poor man’s daughter . . ..”. Throughout the story the parabolic optative is in use. 

2 For a similar parable see below, lines 258 sqq. 

3 zyyg : this word, hitherto unexplained, occurs in the Babuhragan (M 470 V 14, spelt z l yg). 
The sinners, roasting in hell, see the Righteous enjoying the New Paradise, and ask them : 
. . . ’ wm'n . . . z ( yg ’w dst dyy[d ’wd ’]c ‘yn swcysn bwzy[d] “ ... put a rope (or: life-line) in our 
hands and rescue us from this conflagration ”. Cf. Pahl., Pers. zig, Nyfyerg, Mazd. Kal., 68. 

4 Possibly “ weapons ”. 

5 Cf. Kephalaia, 192/3. 

6 Cf. ahid-gar-dn below, F 43/4. For a discussion of ahid see Zaehner, BSOS., IX, 315 sq. 
Perhaps one can understand Av. ahiti- as “ something that causes shame ”, hence “ stain ”, etc. 
In that case Andhita could be compared to Apsaras. As regards NPers. ylre, mentioned by 
Zaehner, this may be connected with Sogd. yyr'k “ foolish ”. The word in DkM., 205 8 , is not 
necessarily hyrg-gwn (thus Zaehner, ibid., 312). It might be hyl- = Pashto xdf “ ashen, grey, etc.” 
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the sea, one in the boat. (260) [He that is on] shore, tows(?) him that is [in 
the boat]. 1 He that is in the boat .... sea. Upwards to . . . like . . ? . . like 
a pearl . . . diadem . . . 

( Frg. M 911) . . . Church. Like unto a man that . .. fruit and flowers . . . 
then they praise . . . fruitful tree . . . (270) . . . [Like unto a man] that bought 
a piece of land. [On that] piece of land [there was] a well, [and in that well 
a bag] full of drachmas . . . the king was filled with wonder . . . share . . . 
pledge . . . 

(Frg. n) . . . numerous . . . Hearer. At . . . like unto a garment . . . (280) 
like ... to the master . . . like . . . and a blacksmith. The goldsmith ... to 
honour, the blacksmith to . . . one to . . . 

B. Uygur 

LeCoq, Turk. Man., iii, 23. Bang, Museon, xliv, 13-17. Order of pages 
according to LeCoq (the phot. publ. by Bang seems to support LeCoq’s 
opinion). 

(First page) . . . fire was going to come out. And [I saw] that the sun was 
at the point of rising, and that [his ?] centre (ordu) without increasing (? 
asilmatin ?) above was going to start rolling. Then came a voice from the air 
above. Calling me, it spoke thus : “ Oh son of Virogdad, your affairs are 

lamentable (?). More than this you shall [not] see. Do not die now prematurely, 
but turn quickly back from here.” And again, besides this (voice), I heard the 
voice of Enoch, the apostle, from the south, without, however, seeing him 
at all. Speaking my name very lovingly, he called. And downwards from . . . 
then 

(Second page) ... “ . . for the closed 2 door of the sun will open, the sun’s 
light and heat will descend and set your wings alight. You will burn and die,” 
said he. Having heard these words, I beat my wings and quickly flew down 
from the air. I looked back : Dawn had . . . ., with the light of the sun it had 
come to rise over the Kogman mountains. And again a voice came from 
above. Bringing the command of Enoch, the apostle, it said : “ I call you, 
son of Vir5gdad, ... I know ... his direction . . . you . . . you . . . Now quickly 
. . . people . .. also . .. 

C. Sogdian 

M 648. Small scrap from the centre of a page. Order of pages uncertain. 

(First page) (1) [.]t oo (2) w(yn)ytw oo (3) ’rty nwkr wySp’t xw 

sPhm qwyy syr ?] (4) yp’qfiryy w 8’ ’rty m[’h’wy qwyy ?] (5) Sst(w) fir’ w’nw 
’ty ’[zw (6) [’tf]y ptxw’yn oo ’rt[ (7) ]n ’nyt q[wyst ? (8) ]yy ’[ (9) ]ny[ 

(Second page) (10) ]’z ’ty[ (11) n]’ pcqwyr p’r(wty) (12) s’]hm qwyy t’f’ 

1 Cf. supra , lines 206-212. 

2 On boyuq see Bang, loc. cit., p. 15, who has : “ the door of the closed (locked) sun.” Acc. 
to Enoch , chaps. 72 sqq., there are 180 doors in the east one of which is opened each morning 
for the sun to pass through (the idea, familiar also from Pahlavi books, is of Babylonian 
origin). 

VOL. XI. part 1. 5 
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q’m’t (13) ]’rtsw ’zw ny w’c’mk’m (14) ](’)zw xwtyy prS/ln kwn’m(k , m) (15) 
pts’]r xw m’h’wy q[wyy] (16) ]w xwsnd wj8[ J (17) ](nd) kw[ (18) ]kr[ 

(First page) ... I shall see. Thereupon now S[ahm, the giant] was [very] 
angry, and laid hands on M[ahawai, the giant], with the intention : I shall 
. . . and kill [you]. Then . . . the other g[iants . . . 

(Second page) ... do not be afraid, for . . . [Sa]hm, the giant, will want to 
[kill] you, but I shall not let him ... I myself shall damage . . . Thereupon 
Mahawai, the g[iant], . . . was satisfied . . . 

D. Middle-Persian 
Published Sb.P.A.W., 1934, p. 29. 

. . . outside . . . and . . . left .... read the dream we have seen. There¬ 
upon Enoch thus .... and the trees that came out, those are the Egregoroi 

(‘yr), and the giants that came out of the women. And.over . . . pulled 

out . .. over ... 

E. Sogdian 

T iii 282. Order of pages uncertain. 

(First page) (1) fryjstyy wyn’nd oo [ (2) ] frystyy ptyc[yh (3) ]wysn cytyt 
kyy [ (4) ]t’ wm’t’nd oo ’rty [p]rw (5) frystyy wyn’mndyy syrs‘yr (6) wysndyt 
’kt’nd oo [’r]ty sytm’[n] (7) wy’ rytyy ’nwst’nd oo ’[r]t[y] (m)s (8) cn [wy]sndyy 
kyy ’ty zwstm[byyt] (9) [’]ty [’]spynd wm’t’nd oo jyw [Sr/?nd] (10) [’]ty 
pcyq(w)[yr’nd oo ? ] r fpf[ s?r ] 

(Second page) (traces of three lines) (14) kww [. . ]|wnyy s’r nyy p[. . . .] 
oo (15) ’rtpts’r wysn z’wrqyn(d) (16) (c)ytyt kww syr’ktyy frystyh (17) s’r 
w’nw ptyskwy’nd oo kSwty (18) [. . ]y’tym cn m’x ”Syy y[w]’n nyy (19) 
[’kt’t ?] oo ’rty /?y ckn’c [py]S’[r] (20) [.]’s8.[. .. . ,’]rty yr’n frm[’n] 

(First page) . . . [when] they saw the apostle, . . . before the apostle . . . 
those demons that were [timid], were very, very glad at seeing the apostle. All 
of them assembled before him. Also, of those that were tyrants and criminals, 
they were [worried] and much afraid. 1 Then . . . 

(Second page) . . . not to . . . Thereupon those powerful demons spoke thus 
to the pious apostle 2 : If .... by us any (further) sin [will] not [be com¬ 
mitted ?], my lord, why ? . . . . you have . . . and weighty injunction 3 . . . 

F. Middle-Persian 

T ii D ii 164. Six fragmentary columns, from the middle of a page. Order 
of columns uncertain. Instead of A///B///CDEF, it might have been: 
BCDEFA, or even CDEF///A///B. 4 

(Col. A) (1) c ](s)qwh[y]h ? (2) prwxyy { y ’rd’w’[n] (3) mwrzyd oo ’yd r’y 

1 Cf. Enoch , 13, 9, rjXOov 7Tpos avrovs, Kal Travres ovvrjyfjLevoi iKadrjvro 7 revdovvres kt A. 

2 Cf. Enoch , 13, 4-6. 

3 i.e. the divine order for their punishment {Enoch, 10). 

4 [Other fragments of the same manuscript (“ T i ”), not however belonging to the Kawan, 
show that there were three columns to a page ; hence, the correct order of the coliimns is : 
BCDEFA. Perhaps this text, too, is not a fragment of the Kawan. ] 
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’[w] (4) h’n wnywdyyh ’wd (5) ’xs’dyy 'y j’yd’fn] (6) ’wd ’w h’n ’dwr (7) m’d 
‘y wysp’[n] (8) swcysn’n oo ’wd (9) bwnyst 'y wysp’n (10) wnywd’n 4 stpt’[n] 
(11) qp’nd ’wd k’ ’wys’[n] (12) drwynd’n wnywdyh (13) ghwdg’n ’ndr ’wys’n 
(14) bryng’n ’wd 

(Col. B) (traces of three lines) (18) why ny bwd hyd (19) ’wt’n pd wyptgyh 
(20) ’wh (p)rm’d kw pd (21) h’n drwzn p’dxs’yy (22) j’yd’n hyd ’sm’h (23) 
( ( yn) [hjrwysp nyjd’d (24) ] ’wy 

(Col. C) (25) ky pd w’ng e y drwznyy (26) ’w ’m’ ’bxrwsyd (27) ’wd nyc 
’wh pdys’y (28) ’sm’ ’sq’rg bwd (29) hwm kwm’n wyn’d (30) ’wd nyc ’wh 
xwys (31) gryw pd 'st’ysn (32) ’wd wzrgyh ( ym’n (33) [. . . . ]d’d ’w ’sm’ (34) 
]’n’y (35) ]md 

(Col. D) (36) drwynd’n ’. [.] (37) (py)d’g 'ystyd kwt’n (38) gryw 

’c ’yd ’dwr (39) ’w wnywd 'yg j’yd’n (40) pdr’st oo oo ’wd (41) ’sm’h drwnd’n 
(42) ghwdg’n 'yg gryw(43) xysmyn ’wd ’hyd (44) gr’n e yg gwysn’n (45) w’br’n 
‘yg ’wy (46) ywjdhr ’wd whwr’g’n (47) 'yg qyrdg’n 'yg (48) xw’styy ’bd’g’n 
(49) ( ( yg) ’br qyrbgyh (50) [. . . . ](r)’g’n 'yg (51) ]c zyndg (52) ](ky) xwybs 
(53)].gyy wn[..] 

(Col. E) (54) ]’nd oo (’wd) pd (55) pr’n 'spyx(t)’[n] (bfljbydyndr 810 (’c) 
[h](’n) (57) ’dwr ’w[d ’b]r[d]r (58) ’cys pr(w)z(’)[nd ’wd] (59) w’y’nd oo ’w(s) ? 
(p)d (60) zwp’y ’wd pd (61) b’ryst nyys’(nd) (62) ’wd xwd ’wys’(n) (63) ’rd’w’n 
kys ’c (64) byrwn ’wd ’c ’br (65) p(yr)[’mwn 'y]st’nd (66) ’wyn x(w)[d] ’br 
h’n (67) ’dwr wzrg ’wd ’br (68) wysp cys ’ndr (69) p’dyxs’y bw’nd 
(70)[’]’yb .’zd[ (71) ’wd gy’n’[n (72) 'ys p[ (73)//// (74)//// 

(Col. F) (75) ’dwr wzrg 'yg (76) wnywdyy ky shr[’n] (77) swcynyd p’kdr 
’wd (78) ’bz’rdr hynd (79) ’ws xwd ’c byrwn (80) ’wd ’c ’br pyr’mwn (81) 
'yst’nd oo ’ws’n (82) 'spyzysn ’br (83) br’z’d ’ws bydndr (84) ’cys ’wd ’brdr 
(85) ’cys w’y’nd pdys’y (86) gy’n’n ky ’c h’n (87) ’dwr ’bdxtn k’m’nd (88) 
’wd h’n [ (89) p[ 

(Col. A) ... poverty . . . [those who] harassed 1 the happiness of the 
Righteous, on that account they shall fall into eternal ruin and distress, into 
that Fire, the mother of all conflagrations and the foundation of all ruined 
tyrants. And when these sinful misbegotten sons 2 of ruin in those crevices 
and .... 

(Col. B) . . . you have not been better. In error you thought you would 
enjoy this false power eternally. 3 You ... all this iniquity . . . 

(Col. C) . . . you that call to us with the voice of falsehood. Neither did we 
reveal ourselves on your account, so that you could see us, nor thus .... 
ourselves through the praise and greatness that to us . . . -given to you . . ., 
but . . . 

1 murzidan is “ persecute, harass ”, not “ show pity ” as hitherto translated (S 9 ; Mir.Man., 
ii; W.-L ., ii, 556, r 6). 

2 ghwd {Mir.Man., ii), ghwdg'n {Mir.Man., i), ghwyn- {ZII., ix, 183, 27): the derivation of 
these words from vi + hu by Schaeder, Sb.P.A.W., 1935, 492, n. 3, is based on the translation 
I had given ; this translation, however, was based on nothing but this selfsame etymology. 

3 Enoch, 10, 10. 
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(Col. D) . . . sinners.is visible, where out of this fire your soul will 

be prepared (for the transfer) to eternal ruin (?). And as for you, sinful mis¬ 
begotten sons of the Wrathful Self, 1 confounders of the true words of that 
Holy One, disturbers of the actions of Good Deed, aggressors upon Piety, 
. . . -ers of the Living . . . ., who their . . . 

(Col. E) . . . and on brilliant wings they shall fly and soar further outside 
and above that Fire, and shall gaze into its depth and height. And those 
Righteous that will stand around it, outside and above, they themselves shall 

have power over that Great Fire, and over everything in it.blaze .... 

souls that . . . 

(Col. F) . . . they are purer and stronger [than the] Great Fire of Ruin 
that sets the worlds ablaze. They shall stand around it, outside and above, 
and splendour shall shine over them. Further outside and above it they shall 
fly 2 (?) after those souls that may try to escape from the Fire. And that .... 

G. Sogdian 

T ii. Two folios (one only publ. here ; the other contains a wyhfVy cn 
ps’qt Sywtyy “ Discourse on the Nephilim-demons ”). Head-lines: R: ps’n 
prfi’r 3 “ . . . pronouncement”, V: iv frystyt S n CC “ The four angels with 
the two hundred [demons . ..”. 

(Recto) (1) ’’wmr’zt ky pr sm’nyt wm’tnd s’t (2) ny’tS’rnd ’ty /Jynd’nd 
oo ’tyy xwtyy (3) wysnd frystyt cn sm’nyy kw z’y (4) s’r w’xznd oo ’rty CC 
Sywt wysnd (5) frystytyy wyn’nd oo [jyw p]cykwyr’nd (6) ’ty Sr/Jnd 4 oo 
’rtyy mrtxmyytyh (7) pts’S ny’tS’rnd ’ty pywstnd (8) oo wySp’tyy wysnd 
frystyyt w’ (9) mrtxmy[y](t)[yy] (cn) Sywtyy zyn’nfd] 5 (10) ’tyy pr I kyr[’n 
w’](s)tynd oo ’tysn (11) cwpr p’s[yyt w’stynd oo . . . .] (12) wnyy kwyst[ 
(IB) z’tyyt wm’[tnd ... I 80t]y’ (14) ’pryw ’ngyr(p)[ 6 (15) I 8£ty’ xwtyy [ 
(16) J rtyy wys[nd (17) ky cn wysndyyh ’’jytyytt (18) wm’(t)[nd oo] cn Sywtyh 
(19) zyn’[nd oo ’]tyys n n y m yyh [ cn l (Verso) (20) xwrsn kyr’n oo ’ty nymyy 
cn xwrtxyz (21) kyr’n pr iv mzyx yrty’ pS’mn 7 (22) kw smyryryy pSww kww 
xxxii (23) knS s’r ’skrtS’rnd oo kyy (24) w’8jyw[nd](yh) cn ’ : ’y’zyh (25) wysndyh 
pyS’r prst’tyh (26) wm’t oo ’tyy ’ry’nwyjn n’m (27) jyyr’nd oo ’rtyh wys’nd 

1 This passage in particular seems to show that the text is a fragment of the Kawdn. There 
are two groups of sinners here : one is (apparently) to be transferred from a preliminary fire- 
prison to the permanent hell at the end of the world (= the Egregoroi), the other consists of 
the KtfibrjXoL (= Giants). The digression on their final fate in the great conflagration, under the 
eyes of the self-satisfied Righteous (cf. 8dbuhragdn, M 470 F), is well in keeping with Mani’s 
discursive style. 

2 w'y- (different from Parth. w'y- “ to lead ”) = “ to fly ” or “ to hunt ” ? Cf. w'ywg “ hunter ” 
{BBB.y where the translation should be changed), Air. Wb. 1356, 1407. 

3 My pupil I. Gershevitch thinks prfi’r should be derived from prfiyr-. It is true that 
“ explanation, announcement ” fits most passages better than “ chariot ” ! Hence, Mahay ana 
rendered as “ the great announcement ” ? 

4 See above, E 9-10 ; cf. pSVjS-, P 2, 1163, and Sogdica , p. 57. 

5 Cf. zyt- BBB., 105 (on / 78); Saka ysdn- ysat-, etc. 

6 ’ ngyrf[ ? Hardly ’ngyr$[. If -p[, from ham-kdhrp-, cf. MPers. ham-hannam. 

7 Cf. NPers. daman , Yidgha avland , Morgenstierne, IIFL., ii, 194. 
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(28) mrtxmyyt pr p(yr)[nmc](y)k fs’k (29) ’tyy ’nS(y)[k . . . .](y)y 1 ’skwnd 
oo (30) q]wn’nd oo oo (31) ] frystyyt (32) ] ’ty kw Sywt (33) ? ”]( x )[’] s wytr’nd 
oo (34) [’rtyy wysn]d CC Sywt Sn (35) (c)[tf’r frystyty]h ’pryw (36) sxy(y) 2 
”x 5 s (’kr)[tw]S’rnd (37) oo wytwr 5 t[yy] xw(w) [? frystjyyt (38) (’)’tr nftt 
’t[yh y]wqtt 

. . . they took and imprisoned all the helpers that were in the heavens. 
And the angels themselves descended from the heaven to the earth. And 
(when) the two hundred demons saw those angels, they were much afraid 
and worried. They assumed the shape of men 3 and hid themselves. There¬ 
upon the angels forcibly removed the men 4 from the demons, (10) laid them 
aside, and put watchers over them .... the giants .... were sons . . . with 
each other in bodily union .... with each other self-.... and the .... that 
had been born to them, they forcibly removed them 5 from the demons. And 
they led one half of them (20) eastwards, and the other half westwards, on 
the skirts of four huge mountains, towards the foot of the Sumeru mountain, 
into thirty-two towns which the Living Spirit had prepared for them in the 
beginning. 6 And one calls (that place) Aryan-waizan. And those men are 
(or : were) .... in the first arts and crafts. 7 (30) .... they made . . . the 
angels . . . and to the demons . . . they went to fight. And those two hundred 
demons fought a hard battle with the [four angels], until [the angels used] 
fire, naphtha, and brimstone 8 . . . . 

Excerpts 
H. Sogdian 

T ii S 20. Sogdian script. 9 Two folios. Contents similar to the “ Kephalaia ”. 
Only about a quarter (I R i—17) publ. here. The following chapter has as 
headline: ”yst s’ns’y cnn ’j8[c’ ri]p8[yh w]prs — Here begins: Sansai’s 10 question 
about the world. Init. rty tym ZK sns\y] [cnn] m’rm’ny rwysny pr’ys[t’kw 
vfnkw ’]prs’ 'yn’k ’ftc’npS ZY kw ZKh mrtymyt (’ skw'nt) oo ckn’c pyh'r ”zy 
mrch J zyyr'nt = And again Sansai asked the Light Apostle : this world where 
mankind lives, why does one call it birth-death ( samsdra , Chin, sheng-szu). 

1 Hardly ywx(]yy or fsyt\yy (it should be ywxtyt , etc.). 

2 Possibly sxy(w ), but not sxww. 

3 Enoch , 17,1 : orav deXaxnv <j>aivovra l (Lad av0pa)7TOL. pts'8, cf. Skt. praticchanda -. 

4 viz. the human associates of the demons, esp. the “ daughters of men ”. 

5 viz. the giants and their children ? Or merely the children of the giants ? See below, S. 
According to Syncellus (apud Fl.-E., p. 25) there were three generations : (1) the giants, (2) the 
Nephlllm, their sons, and (3) the Eliud, their grandsons. In the Book of Enoch the giants are 
killed, or rather incited to kill each other, before the Egregoroi are punished (ch. 10). Their 
spirits shall roam the world, until the day of judgment, as irveiifiara Trovrjpa (15,8-16,1). 

6 This passage shows that the Sogdian text had been translated from either Middle-Persian 
or Parthian (MPers. ky myhryzd ’c nwx 'toys'n r'y wyn'rd bwd, Parthian ky w'd jywndg ’c nwx 
hwyn wsn'd wyr'st bwd). 

7 'nhyk probably = skill, art, ability (differently, BBB., p. 105). 

8 See above, A 97. 

9 Fairly cursive, difficult to read. 

10 Probably by assimilation from Samsai {= fiimsai in Ezra). 
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(1) rty ’wn’kw ’yScw cwZYsn ’prw (2) sm’ny(th) ZKwy /Jyysty myS’ny 
(wy)ty (3) wm’t oo rty ms tym ’wn’kw cwZYs(n) (4) yyp8 ’pz’t’ykw (n’)j8’y 
tmy’ wyt’kw (5) wm’t oo rtysnms ’wn’kw cwZY prw (6) ’/Jc’npS wyty wm’t 
Wj8yw syrw (w)/?yw (7) ynt’kw rty (”y)’z’nt s’t ZKn mrtymy (8) ywyty ZY 
’jSs’yt oo oo rty (nwkr) (9) ZKn symyz’ty . . . . m . (mh) . 8 . (h) . 8w 1 (10) 
z’(t)[y] ”[z’y]t rts[y ? ’yw ’wy]y’ n[’m] (11) kwnt’ oo kyZY ’yw s(wySy)w 
s’(ym) (12) kw’y ’z[yy](r)ty oo rtsy ms S/?tykw z’ty (13) (y”y) ? rtsy ’yy’ n’m 
kwnt’ rtsy (14) ms swyS’yw p’ts’ym j8wt oo rtyms (15) ZKh ’n’yt kw’yst 
cywysn p’r’ykt (16) Sywty ZY yksysty ’’z’yt’yt 2 (17) (in red ink) ptymty 
’Sw C Sywty ’ys’m’nt’kw 

. . . and what they had seen in the heavens among the gods, and also what 
they had seen in hell, their native land, and furthermore what they had seen 
on earth, — all that they began to teach ( hendiadys) to the men. 3 To Sahmlzad 
two(?) sons were borne by ... . One of them he named 44 Ohya ” ; in Sogdian 
he is called 44 Sahm, the giant ”. And again a second son [was born] to him. 
He named him ee Ahya ” ; its Sogdian (equivalent) is 44 Pat-Sahm ”. As for 
the remaining giants, they were born to the other demons and Yaksas. 
(Colophon) Completed : (the chapter on) 44 The Coming of the two hundred 
Demons ”. 

Z. Sogdian 

M 500 n. Small fragment. 

(1) ](mr)t’(n)[y’] (2) [p](r) t’w(nty) zwstmbky’h (3) ny myr(y)ty q’m oo 
’rty xw (4) s’hm qwy S(wn) xypSS (5) /3r’t p(r)yw ’ykwn jw(n)[d]k’m (6) p’rty 
pr ’nytc fcm[bS] (7) pr t[’]w ’(t)y z[’w](r) oo ’ty pr 

.... manliness, in powerful tyranny, he (or : you ?) shall not die ”. The 
giant Sdhm and his brother will live eternally. For in the whole world in power 
and strength, and in ... . [they have no equal]. 

Quotations and Allusions 
J. Middle-Persian 

T ii D ii 120, Y ii 1-5 : [’wd pd ’mdys]nyh 4 y dwysd dyw’n dw r’h sxwn 
4 y bysysn ’wd rnz 4 yg 4 stft 4 yn ’w dwjx . . . . = and in the coming of the two 
hundred demons there are two paths : the hurting speech, and the hard labour ; 
these (belong, or : lead) to hell. 

K. Sogdian 

M 363. 

(First page) (1) pyrn(m)[ (2) wm’t’nd oo ’rtx’[ (3) wyspyy w’ xypS ’rk 
(pr)[w] (4) pSk’ ’skrtS’r’nd oo [ J rty] (5) kSry cywyS pyS’r ? yw(s)[t] (6) ptywst 

1 Read : cnn Smwmh w$wh ’8w ?? Or : cnn 8mpmh, etc. The word hfimpnli (etc.) cannot 
possibly be fitted in. One naturally expects : ... cnn .... yypb hfimpnh. 

2 Short for "z'yt'yt ynt ; apparently not: "z'yfnt. 

3 See above, G 28-9, and below, text M. According to Enoch , ch. 8, the fallen angels imparted 
to mankind unholy arts and undesirable knowledge, e.g. astrology, cosmetics, soothsaying, 
metallurgy, production of weapons, even the art of writing (ch. 69, 9). 
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’kt’nd[t oo] (7) p’rty x’ CC Sywt cn (8) ’skyy sm’nyy pr(m)[ (9) [....] c’Sr 
kw ’xrwzn [s’r] (10) w’xz’nd ’rty w’ ’[ 

(Secondpage) (11) [f]cmbSyy ’ywst (12) ptywst ’kt’ndt p’rty (13) [? 8ywy](s)n 
xw jw’nmyc pt)8nd (14) [’](t)y w’tynyy r’ktyy xw (15) [? pt/?]nd cn ’nxrwznyy 
(16) pt/3sttyy ’styh (17) (In red ink) [p]tmty sic 1 iii fcmbSy wyS/?’y (One line 
left blank) (18) (In red ink) [”ys]t (yys)w ’ys’mndyh (19) (In red ink) ](y) wny 
’8’my sytylyy Syyn (20) ]S(r/3S)[’] ’ty .[ 

(First page) . . . before . . . they were. And all the ... 2 fulfilled their tasks 
lawfully. Now, they became excited and irritated for the following reason : 
namely, the two hundred demons came down to the sphere from the high 
heaven, and the .... 

(Second page) ... in the world they became excited and irritated. For 
their life-lines and the connections of their Pneumatic Veins 3 are joined to 
the sphere. (Colophon) Completed : the exposition of the three worlds. (Head¬ 
line) Here begins : the coming of Jesus and [his bringing] the religion to Adam 
and Sitil. . . . you should care and . .. 

L. Coptic 

Kephalaia, 171 16-19 : Earthquake and malice happened in the watchpost 
of the Great King of Honour, namely the Egregoroi who arose at the time when 
they were .... and there descended those who were sent to confound them. 

M. Coptic 

Kephalaia , 92 24-31 : Now attend and behold how the Great King of Honour 
who is evvoia , is in the third heaven. He is . . . with the wrath . . . and a 
rebellion . . ., when malice and wrath arose in his camp, namely the Egregoroi 
of Heaven who in his watch-district (rebelled and) descended to the earth. 
They did all deeds of malice. They revealed the arts in the world, and the 
mysteries of heaven to the men. Rebellion and ruin came about on the earth . .. 

N. Parthian 

M 35, lines 21-36. Fragment of a treatise entitled ’rdhng wyfr’s = Com¬ 
mentary on (Mani’s opus) Ardahang . 4 

(21) oo oo ’wd ’c ’dwr wzrg ”znd (22) kw cw’gwn ’xwryd pd dybhr syzdyn 
(23) ’w ‘ym zmbwdyg ’dwr oo ’ws wxs (24) s £ yd oo cw’gwn c ym ’dwr ky pt 
(25) tnb’r oo ’w b c yn ’dwr oo ky pd b’r (26) ’wd wxrdyg ’syd oo ’xwryd s wxs 
(27) s'yd oo byd cw’gwn dw br’dr’n (28) ky frg[’w] wynd’d oo ’wd psg mrd 
oo (29) [ 4 yw pt byd] ’ng’f’d ’wd mwrd (30) [’hynd] oo cw’gwn ’why’ lwy’tyn 
(31) ’wd rwf’yl 4 yw pt byd (32) ’ng’f’d oo ’wd ’pyd 'hynd oo cwgwn slc (33) 

1 Copyist’s mistake (read : ptymty). 

2 Presumably the stellar demons. 

3 Cf. JRAS., 1942, 232 n. 6. 

4 If Mani’s famous Ertenk was indeed a picture-book, this Vifras may well have been the 
explanatory text published together with it; cf. Polotsky’s suggestion, Man. Horn ., 18, n. 1, 
on Mani’s eiKatv (but see BBB., pp. 9 sq.). There is no reason for “ identifying ” the Ertenk 
with Mani’s Evangelion (Schaeder, Gnomon , 9, 347). The fragments of the Vifras (M 35, M 186, 
M 205, M 258, M 740, T ii K, T iii D 278) will be published at some other opportunity. 
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srgz’dg g’wz’dg pd mrg oo ’wd (34) rwb’s ‘yw pd byd ’ng’f’d (35) [’wd ’pyd 
’hynd oo] oo ’w’gwn (36) [hw ’dwr wzrg V] hrw dw (’)[d](w)r oo 

And the story about the Great Fire : like unto (the way in which) the 
Fire, with powerful wrath, swallows this world and enjoys it; like unto (the 
way in which) this fire that is in the body, swallows the exterior fire that is 
(lit. conies) in fruit and food, and enjoys it. Again, like unto (the story in which) 
two brothers who found a treasure, and a pursuer lacerated each other, and 
they died; like unto (the fight in which) Ohya, Lewyatln (= Leviathan), 
and Raphael lacerated each other, and they vanished ; like unto (the story 
in which) a lion cub, a calf in a wood (or : on a meadow), and a fox lacerated 
each other, [and they vanished, or : died]. Thus [the Great Fire swallows, etc.] 
both of the fires. . . . 1 

M 740. Another copy of this text. 

(1) ’hy’ lwy’tyn [ (2) byd ’ng’f’d oo[ (3) srg z’dg[ (4) rwb’s ‘yw[ etc. = 
Ahya, Leviathan, etc. 

0. Arabic , from Middle-Persian ? 2 

Al-Ghadanfar (Abu Ishaq Ibr. b. Muh. al-TibrlzI, middle of thirteenth 
century), in Sachau’s edition of Beruni’s Athdr al-bdqiyah , Intr., p. xiv : The 
Book of the Giants , by Mani of Babylon, is filled with stories about these 
(antediluvian) giants, amongst whom Sam and Nariman. 

P. Coptic 

Keph. 93 23-28 : On account of the malice and rebellion that had arisen in 
the watch-post of the Great King of Honour, namely the Egregoroi who from 
the heavens had descended to the earth, — on their account the four angels 
received their orders : they bound the Egregoroi with eternal fetters in the 
prison of the Dark(?), their sons were destroyed upon the earth. 

Q. Coptic 

Manich. Psalm-book , ed. Allberry, 142 7-9 : The Righteous who were burnt 
in the fire, they endured. This multitude that were wiped out, four thousand 
.... Enoch also, the Sage, the transgressors being . . . 

R. Coptic 

Man. Homil., ed. Polotsky, 68 18-19 : ... evil. 400,000 Righteous .... 

the years of Enoch . .. 

S. Coptic 

Keph., 117 1-9 : Before the Egregoroi rebelled and descended from heaven, 
a prison had been built for them in the depth of the earth beneath the mountains. 

1 The point is that A eats or kills B, after B had finished C. A man killed his brother over 
the treasure, but was killed by a third party, etc. The Great Fire will devour the bodily fire 
which had swallowed the “ exterior fire ”. Hence, Ohya killed Leviathan, but was killed by 
Raphael. 

2 St. Wikander, Vayu, i [1941], 166, quotes my article on Enoch, and my paper in ZDMG., 
1936, p. 4, and remarks that eigentuemlicherweise I had forgotten Al-Ghadanfar’s notice on Sam 
and Nariman. Less careless readers will find Ghadanfar’s notice quoted in extenso on the page 
cited by Wikander. 
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Before the sons of the giants were born who knew not Righteousness and Piety 
among themselves, thirty-six towns had been prepared and erected, so that 
the sons of the giants should live in them, they that come to beget .... who 
live a thousand years. 

T. Parthian 

M 291 a . Order of pages unknown. 

(First page) (1) ]”dyng pdkr w(s)[ (2) ]r’n bxt mrdwhm .[ (3) ]u hwnwx 
ngwst o s’n c.[ (4) ](g)’n pdgryft oo ps pd xr’z[n? (5) ](b)ndg u drxt ’by’b 
oo p[s (6) ] u dyw’n bst oo ’ws’n . [ (7). hft ’wd dw’dys (p)[ 

(Second page) (8) ].r hry hz’r dwysd list’d u [ (9) wy]st’sp s’h sr oo ’[ (10) ] 
pd ’pdn ‘spyxt oo sbyc[ (11) ]oo byd ’w br ’mstg mrd .[ (12) ]. bzysk w’c’rg’n 
wrzygfr (13) ] pd zryh oo ’xw’r[ (14) ]’n oo zyngyn ‘zgd oo[ 

(First page) . . . mirror . . . image .... distributed. The men . . . and 
Enoch was veiled (= moved out of sight). 1 They took . . . Afterwards, with 
donkey-goads .... slaves, 2 and waterless trees (?). Then . . . and imprisoned 
the demons. And of them .... seven and twelve. 

(Second page ). . . three thousand two hundred and eighty- 3 . . . the beginning 
of King Vistasp. 4 .... in the palace he flamed forth (or : in the brilliant 
palace). And at night . . ., then to the broken gate . . . men . . . physicians, 
merchants, farmers, ... at sea. ? . . . armoured he came out . . . 

Appendix 

U. Parthian 

T ii D 58. From the end (. . . r s t) of a hymn. 

(1) ]..[.. ..]’[ ] ’wt (2) ]d d’h[w](’)n oo r’mgr shrdr sic (3)]d s’h wyst’sp 
(4) ?’ry’]n wyjn whmn u zryl (5) sh]rd’r b’nbysn xwdws (6) ?’mws]tyft pdgryft 
kwm’r (7) ] oo tlw’r ’wt ’ngwn (8) ] . . [ ] wynd’d ’w y’wydn sic 

. . . gifts. A peaceful sovereign [was] King Vistasp, [in Arya]n-Waizan 5 ; 

1 See above, A 98. 

2 Cf. above, A 105 sqq. 

3 Presumably the number of years supposed to have passed from the time of Enoch to the 
beginning of the reign of Vistasp. The date for Enoch was probably calculated with the help 
of the Jewish world-era, or the mundane era of Alexandria (beginning 5493 B.c.), or by counting 
backwards from the Deluge. Taking 3237 b.c. (but 3251 b.c. according to the Coptic chronology) 
as the date of the Deluge (see S. H. Taqizadeh, BSOS., X, 122, under c), and adding 669 (— from 
Enoch’s death to the Deluge according to the Hebrew Genesis), and subtracting the number 
in our fragment, 3,28[8 ?], from 3,237 + 669 - 3,906, the resulting date, 618 b.c., agrees 
perfectly with the traditional Zoroastrian date for the beginning of Vistasp’s reign (258 + 30 years 
before Alexander’s conquest of Persia, 330 b.c. ; cf. Taqizadeh, ibid., 127 sq.). From this one 
may infer that the famous date for Zoroaster : “ 258 years before Alexander ” was known 
to Mani (Nyberg, Bel. Alt. Iran , 32 sqq., thinks it was invented towards the beginning of the 
fifth century). 

4 The name is possibly to be restored in Turk. Man., iii, p. 39, No. 22, R 5, where wy.VSlp 
was read by LeCoq. 

5 In quoting this text in ZDMG., 90, p. 5, I took wyjn for what it seemed to be, viz. Vezan. 
But as the appearance of Bezan in connection with Vistaspa is incomprehensible, I have now 
restored ['ry^n-wyjn, see above, G 26. 
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Wahman and Zarel .... The sovereign’s queen, Khudos, 1 . . . received the 
Faith, 2 the prince . . . They have secured (a place in) the (heavenly) hall, 
and quietude for ever and ever . . . 


V. Sogdian 

M 692. Small fragment. Order of pages uncertain. 

(First page) (1) k[ (2) pyS’r . . . [ (3) ’t[y] ’ww jSyysty Sm’n ’ty[ 3 (4) ’ww 
’’ykwncyk s’twxy(’)[ (5) ’ty syryy ’wxryy oo [oo] (6) p’rty (w)[’](nw) wxst[yy ? 
(7) prywynd jmn(w)[ (8) ymyh prw fcmb(S)[ (9) wm’t oo ’rty pr nwy m[’x ? 
(10) fcmbSykt frn[ (11) sytm’n mnwz’n[d (12) wysp[ 

(Second page) (13) ].h pnc (14) ]ps’k nm’ck’n )3r’nd oo (15) (’)rtsn 

xw ymyh ’ww ps’kt (16) ]t ptycxs oo ’rtxw w’n(t)t (17) ]’k ky ’t(y) [. . ]’tyh 
(18) ](’)t mzyx ’xs’wn (19) ]yy wm’t oo ’rtsn prw (20)](s)tyy oo ’rty syrn’m 
(21) ] ’ty cn ’ww sic s(yrk)ty (22) p]s’k prw srw w’(st) (23) f]cmbSykt 

(First page) . . . because . . . the House of the Gods, eternal joy, and 
good . . ? . . 4 For so it is said : at that time . . . Yima was ... in the world. 
And at the time of the new moon (?).... the blessed denizens of the world 5 
... all assembled 6 . . . all . . . 

(Second page) . . . they offered five garlands in homage. 7 And Yima accepted 
those garlands . . . And those . . . that .... and great kingship . . . was his. 
And on . . . them .... And acclamations 8 . . . And from that pious (?) 
... he placed the garlands on his head . . . the denizens of the world . . . 

1 For the spelling, cf. kwdws apud Theodore bar Konay. 

2 ’mwst = amwast = believer, faithful (not “ sad ” !), from hmwd-. Arm. havat-. 

3 The lines 3,4 and 14,15 are possibly complete. 

4 Hardly “ food ” or “ banquet ” ? Cf. Parth. ’ wxrn , etc. Also Budd. Sogd. ’ wyr - (’ wyr -) 
Impf. w'yr -, Inf. ’ wywrt , etc.) “ to abandon ” ( SCE ., 562 ; j Dhuta, 41 ; P 2, 97, 219 ; P 7, 82 ; etc., 
appears to be of no use here. 

5 Cf. NPers. jehaniyan. 

6 Cf. Fd., ii, 20 ? But the Manich. fragment appears to describe the election of Yima to the 
sovereignty over the world. 

7 Cf. BSOS., X, 102, n. 4. 

8 syrrCm is a lcarmadharaya , = acclamation(s), cheering, cf. e.g. Rustam frg. (P 13, 5) prw 
RBkw syrrim “ with loud cheers ” ; it should not be confused with the bahuvrihi syrn'm'k “ well- 
reputed, famous ” (e.g. Reichelt, ii, 68, 9 ; syrn'm'y , ibid., 61, 2, cf. BBB., 91, on a 11). But 
syrrCm is also “ (good) fame ”, see e.g. F.J., 156, 168, 1139. 
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The Murder of the Magi 

By W. B. HENNING 


HEN the Persians, led by Darius, had slain Gaumata the 



» » Magian and a great number of his colleagues (. . . . cktclvov 
okov nva payov tvpioKov), they instituted an annual feast to 
remind the Magians of their humiliation : it was called ra payo<f>6via 
(Herodotus, iii, 79), or rj payo<f>ovla (Ctesias, epit. Photii 15, § 46 
ed. Gilmore). Gilmore (p. 149 n.) wisely remarked that “ the 
agreement of Herodotus and Ctesias makes it impossible to doubt 
the existence of this strange custom ”. Ctesias, after having stayed 
at the Persian court for seventeen years, could not help knowing 
whether or not such a feast existed, and he would never have 
foregone the opportunity of correcting his predecessor. 

In spite of this, however, J. Marquart thought that Herodotus' 
(and Ctesias') story was based merely on a misunderstanding. 
The Persians, he suggested, did have a great feast on (or close to) 
the 10th of Bagayadi (the date of Gaumata's death) which was 
called *Baga-yada “ sacrifice to Baga ” and was devoted to the 
adoration of Baga = Mithra ; it represented the feast known in 
later times under the name of MiBrakana (Mihrgan) which was 
held at the beginning of autumn. Greek observers, misled by the 
coincidence of that feast with the anniversary of the murder of 
Gaumata, misinterpreted its Persian name and thus invented the 
Magophonia. 1 

One may feel some regret in thus finding one of the more colourful 
bits of historical tradition consigned to the critical scrapheap, 
and therefore prefer the compromise solution recently put forward 
by S. H. Taqizadeh. 2 According to this scholar there may have 
been two feasts close to each other, the *Bagayada-Mihrgan on 
the day of the autumnal equinox, and the Magophonia on the 10th of 
Bagayadi. In the year of Gaumata’s death, 522 B.c., both dates 
would have fallen on the same day, or possibly on consecutive days : 
the conspirators may have chosen a feast-day for the execution of 
their plot, “ when the court was expected to indulge in pleasure 

1 Untersuchungen zur Oeschichte von Eran , i, 64 ; ii, 132, 136-6. 

a Old Iranian Calendars, 39 sq., 44 sq. 
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and was less on its guard.” With the introduction of the “ Young 
Avestan ” calendar about 441 b.c. both feasts were united as the 
" lesser ” and the “ greater ” Mihrgan , on the 16th and 21st of 
the month of Mihr. 1 

We may do well, however, to remind ourselves on what flimsy 
foundation the structure fe built which Marquart has erected, 
around the presumed feast of *Bagayada. Its basis is merely an 
etymology of the name of the Old Persian month of Bagayadi, 
an etymology which has little to recommend itself, judged either 
from the point of view of word-formation, 2 or from the general 
character of the other Old Persian month-names (purely agricultural 
names). 3 The further assumption that baga (if indeed that word 
entered into the compound) had the value of another name for 
Mithra, is unsupported by any 4 evidence as far as Western Iran 
is concerned ; in a limited sense it can be admitted only for 

1 On the other hand, the double feast of Mihrgdn may owe its origin merely 
to the mistake made when the epagomen® were shifted from the end of the year 
to the end of the first month, at the occasion of the first intercalation 
(cf. the Lesser and Greater Naurdz). The mistake would make itself felt after the 
epagomen® were placed at the end of (or, at any rate, after) the month of Mihr, 
i.e. after the seventh intercalation, about a.d. 400. This, therefore, should be the 
earliest date for the division of the Mihrgan . Beruni, Chron ., 224 s , mentions 
Hormizd I in this connection (not Hormizd IV, Taqizadeh, loo. cit., 46, n. 4), 
To speak of a “ five-day feast of Magophonia ” as Marquart did (i, 64), is incoireot. 
Herodotus clearly says that the feast ocoupied a single day.—A different case is 
presented by the Lesser and Greater Tiragan (Beruni, Chron,, 220 t0 ). Cf. the 
Manich®an fragment M 16 in which (verso, line 2) we have to restore 'wd n'm 
[*y tyr\ rwc * y wzrg “ And Ndbiya in his book has mentioned the name of the * Great 
Ttr-rdz * for this reason that a great and mighty work is performed on that 
fourteenth day ”. 

* Not counting daigrdi (of uncertain etymology), B&gay&di would be the only 
case of vrddhi in an Old Persian month-name. A form from y/yaz corresponding 
to -yddi is unknown elsewhere in Iranian. A parallel is often drawn between 
B&gayadi and Aduyadiya although the endings differ. In no case could the latter 
mean “ (month) of fire-worship ”: there is no such word as *aOri- “ fire ”, Accord¬ 
ing to Meillet-Benveniste, Gramm., 66, 164, the original form was *ad r -y&diya ; 
this would represent pre-Iranian *&tr-ydz\ya which, however, could appear in 
OPers. only as *at(a)ryAdiya: * tr - becomes -0r- in Iranian only where a vowel 
follows. Bartholom® more correctly assumed *&0riya as first part of the com¬ 
pound (pre-Iranian +&triya). But this means “ ashes ”, not “ fire ” : who would 
worship ashes! 

* With this in view one might prefer to find Old Iranian b&ga “ lot; allotment; 
cultivated land ” (Sogdian pay, Persian bay, eto.) in the first part of the compound. 
•y&di may be connected with Vedio yadamana, Skt. y&das, etc. Thus, bdgay&di 
possibly = “ fertilizing the farmland ”, or even “ irrigation of the gardens ”, 

4 For Bagay-arii (Bagay-arinj) see Marquart’s own remarks, loo, cit., ii, 133 n. 
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Sogdiana 1 and Khwarezm 2 in late Acheemenian times. 8 In Old 
Persian baga is “ deity ” in general, 4 and in particular the attribute 
of Ahura Mazda. How little, in Western Iran, the epithet of baga 
clung to Mithra’s name, is shown by the Manicheean texts (which 
reflect the usage of the third century a.d.) in which Mithra is always 
called yazd ( Mihryazd ), while baga forms an ingredient of Ahura 
Mazda’s (and other deities’) names (Ohrmizdbag y Ohrmizdbai). 
Finally, the projection of the later feast of Mihrgan into remote 
antiquity is open to objection. Ctesias is the first to mention such 
a feast, 6 without however connecting it in any way with the feast 
of Magophonia. 6 It was in Ctesias’ time that the cult of Mithra 
gained wider acceptance among the Persians : there is no reason 
to believe that a feast dedicated to that deity had any importance 
for them long before Artaxerxes II. 

However that may be, the case for the verity of Herodotus’ 
statement will be strengthened by proving that an exact replica 
of the word fMayo<f)6via (yLayofovia) existed in Iranian. Such a word 
occurs in the Manichsean-Sogdian fragment T M 393 (published 
here for the first time), as mwyzt- (line 27). As the Sogdian text is 
evidently a translation made from Middle Persian (or Parthian), 
it is somewhat difficult to decide whether mwyzt- is a genuine Sogdian 
word or merely transliterated from the Middle Persian. 7 Whichever 
may be true there is little doubt that mwyzt- is not a recent com¬ 
position, 8 but continues an Old Iranian word *mayu-zati — payo- 
<f)ovla . 

1 payakan = Mihrmah. In what way fiaypur = devapntra — t'ien-tati, could 
point to the equation of pay = MiOra (Marquart, loc. eit., ii, 134), escapes me. 

* piy = Mihrroz (Taqizadeh, loc. cit., 38, n. 2). 

* At the time of tho introduction of the “ Young Avestan ” calendar in those 
provinces. 

4 Hence also applicable to Mithra. For the Avesta see Benveniste, Les Mages 
dans VAncien Iran , 22 sq. 

6 Athenaeus, Dipnosoph ., x, 434e (“ on a single day ”). 

* As S. H. Taqizadeh rightly stresses, loc. cit., 45. 

7 The correctly transliterated form should have been *mwyz8, but the translator 
may have Sogdianized it. The Sogdian script does not distinguish between -z- 
and 

8 “ to kill ” is dzadan in Middle Persian (beside kuttan) ; in Sogdian, Ian-, lit¬ 
is hardly used, except for “ striking ” string instruments.—I take this opportunity 
to correct the reading of the Middle Persian fragment M 177 (Mueller, H.R., ii, 89) 
where 'wzy'n (recto, lino 11) is written as a single word : “ There are nine variotios 
of slaughtering. Firstly, he who himself kills. Secondly, ho who attempts it. 
Thirdly, ho who impels (othors to it), oto.” ’wzy’n = Parthian ’w/y’n “ slaughter ” 
(thus to be corrected, BSOS., ix, 80) = Sogd. ’wzy’n (’wiy’n), from ava-Iaya- 
(-ghnjo- 1 ). 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1944. 10 
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Sogdian mwyzt- in the Manicheean text means “ killing the 
Magians ”, but not “ the feast devoted to remembrance of that 
act The murder of the Magi is here ascribed to Alexander: 
this agrees well with the Zoroastrian tradition in which Alexander 
always appeared as a monster of iniquity who burnt the sacred 
books and massacred the priests. 1 The Magians naturally desired 
to let the true origin of the *Mayu-iati fall into oblivion, 2 and 
therefore hastened to transfer the evil deed to the person of the 
hated conqueror. The Manicheeans, of course, derived their informa¬ 
tion from the Zoroastrian priests. 8 

The Sogdian fragment in which the *Mayu-lati is mentioned 
enumerates the “ greatest sinners in history ”, those who interfered 
with the mission of the inspired prophets. To make the text under¬ 
standable, it may be worth while to recapitulate the Manicheean 
prophetology. Mani based his teaching on revelation. The object 
of the divine inspirations he had received, was to make known the 
true state of the world to mankind. God had granted similar revela¬ 
tions to earlier prophets, Adam, Zoroaster, Buddha, Christ, and 
others. But the content of all revelations, whether received by 
Mani or by his predecessors, was the same : they emanated from 
the same source and were given for the same purpose. Consequently 
Christianism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Manicheeism must 
have been one and the same religion. This was Mani’s firm belief, 
and his conviction was in no way disturbed by the deplorable fact 
(which he could not and did not fail to observe) that those religions 
were very different from each other. Casting round for a reason 
to account for this strange diversity, he evolved his theory of the 
“ corruption ” of the earlier religions. The prophets had failed 
to take due precautions for ensuring the continuity of their teachings ; 
they had written no books or too few books; their first disciples 
already had misunderstood them, and the misunderstandings had 
multiplied from generation to generation; lastly, the evil powers 
had been busy sending their emissaries to increase the confusion, 
so that in the end the kernel of truth was completely lost in the 
medley of error. From the Manicheean point of view, the traditional 

1 Cf. Markwart, Suedarmenien, 536 sqq., Bailey, Zor. Problems , 161 sqq. 

* Agathias complains that they were all too successful in this (Hist., ii, 25, 
pp. 122 sq.). 

• In Greek sources Alexander is a model of toleration. Cf. especially the Syriac 
Hist, of Alex., ed. Budge, ii, 13 (transl. 82-3). 
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enemies of the other religions were not greater sinners than their 
apostles, teachers, and propagators. All of them were equally 
guilty of leading mankind astray from the path of the truth. Thus 
we find the murderous Devadatta joined by King A4oka and the 
pious Upagupta (?), or the name of the venerable Zamasp coupled 
with that of the accursed Alexander. 

Among the enemies of Zoroaster is included one Kuyune (or 
Kdydne , -e from -ak), “ the son of Ahriman.” As far as I know, no 
such name is mentioned in other sources. 1 This is puzzling because 
the other personages enumerated in the Manicheean text are very 
well known indeed. However, the name recurs in another Manicheean- 
Sogdian fragment, M 549, the text of which will be found at the 
end of this article. Its purport is not very clear, but it seems to 
be concerned with some heathenish practices. The 44 Lady Nana ” 
(or Nan), in line 20 of that fragment, may be the goddess Nana(i). 2 
The town (?) of Zimat* reminds one of Hiian-ts‘ang ’s flg 

iiUei-mei-to (I^tti-mndt-d'd)* Ibn Khurdadbeh’s to the 

south-west of Balkh. 


TM 393 

Sogdian 6 script of the late type. Caption : V nyw&’k’n’k R 
ivy-hfi’y = “ Homily addressed to laymen The appending folio 
(not published here) contains a ky'n wfir's — “ discourse on the 
soul 

(R 1) 8’r8 rty wy’nS L* /Syrtw-S’rS rty c’n’kw (2) prm tnp’r 
RBkm’nyty wm’tsS rtcnn tnp’r(-) (3) mycy S’t’wyy’kh py8’r ZKn 
yifi w’tS’r (4) ’z-w’nh z-ytS’rS ZY S’twyw ZY wyS’nty-t (5) ’krtsS 


1 The name given by Zatspram, xxiii, 8 (xxv, 2, ed. Anklesaria), of. Jackson, 
Zoroaster , 94, can hardly be compared. This goes also for Agonaces (T), Pliny, 
Hist, not ., xxx, 1 (2), 4. The name of Kdyan-abad (capital of BadghSs, Marquart, 
Eran&ahr, 160 ; Wehrot, 40) is scarcely pertinent. 

1 See my Sogdica , p. 7. Cf. Hist, of Alexander, ed. Budge, 204 7 (transl. p. 116). 
bfimbn recalls MPers. banuk as epithet of Anahita; of. Hoffmann, Martyrer, 166 ; 
Greek Agathangolus, 14 n , 16 100 , 30 6> . 

• This is also tho namo of the oloventh Sogdian month. 

4 See Watters, i, 113 sq. 

4 37*, in the tax-list of * Abdullah b. fakir. See Marquart, EranSahr, p. 227. 

• [restored], (damaged or uncertain) letters, see BSOS ., xi, p. 60. 

7 An interesting sentence from that 44 discourse ” may be quoted here: rtnwkr 
ZK wyspy rw'n Z Y prwrty s't cym'yh mrh'sp'rU fkyySty prkst'k ynt rtfn ywty yypB 
tymy fint 44 All souls and Fravashis are out from those element-gods; they are 
their own seed **. 
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rty ’kSry ywSk’r p’r’ysS ’wy-h (6) Sywty 8sty-’ ’t/ta yw L* z’ty L’ 
(7) Swyth pc’yty L’ w8wh L’ pry& L* (8) mr’z L’ ywtyywy&t’kw 
ZY L’ 3yrywz-’kw (9) [L]’ ’yw yz-ny y-r’m’kw L’ ’sp’nch L* (10) (Z)K 
S’yknw L’ yns s’r’/ly 810 L’ Syr’kk (11) pr&t’kw L’ ’yw z-yncykw 
’spy p’rZ-Y§n (12) wyspn’Sw pry ZK yw’r ’krty ZY ’wyh (13) 
[t]myh ’wpts8 B,c 1 rty ’k8ry 8ymy8 tm’yk ’’try (14) swysS’k’m 
ZY rm ’tSrmnw ZY Sywty pr’yw pr (15) ’’ykwncykw /Jntw /Istyty 
jSwS’k’m oo oo 

(16) rty ’yw ’prtmcykw ’psypw w’/?’ky ZY ’krt’ny (-) (17) 
k’r’kw ZKh mrtynh wm’t [k]y ZY ’Sry y’wr (18) ZKw ”8’m cnn 
Syny nyftk’w [ZY ZK] 2 ’prtm’wh (19) ptyw’nkw yh kynh wm’tw 
[ky ZY ZKw yypS] (20) ’HYw 8 ptywstS’rty ZY ywy-(r)[sny kyr’n 
cyntr ?] (21) ZKw ’prtmw ynt’kw yh ’(8)[ 4 about 10 letters ] (22) 
’kS’r’ntw ky ZY ZKw pr’mn’nch [8ynh n§tw] (23) S’r’nty ZY ’w 
8s z-nk’nw pty’r prw [’/?c’np8] (24) ’wst’tw S’r’nt oo rtyw 8j8tykw 
[’psypw] (25) w’/J’kw ’yw z-’m’spw wm’t ky [ZY prw] (V 26) 
’z-r’wsew psypw wytwS’rty rtyw nksyntr 8,c (27) MLK’ 5 ky ZY 
mwyz-tw ’kS’rty rtyw kwy-wn’kw (28) ZK ’tSrmnw z-’t’k ky ZKw 
mwy’nch 8ynh (29) nstwS’rty oo ZY ’St’ykw ’ps’ypw w’/l’k (30) ’yw 
wpr’tt §mny wm’tw rtyw Swk’ MLKy 8,c6 (31) ky prw 8’kmnw 
pwt’y ’ps’ypw wytw 8’rt (32) ZY ms yw ty/?8’tty ’krt’nk’r’y ky 
[Z]Kw (33) pwty 8ynh nstwS’rty oo ZY ct/J’r-mykh 8,c (34) ’psypw 
w’/?’kw yw ’§kr’y-wt’ wm’t k(y) (35) prw m§yy’ ’spypw 8lc wyS’rty 
rtms ’k[rt](’n)y (36) k’rch yh s’tt’nh z-wy§’nch ky ZY ’w (37) 
trs’k’nch 8ynh n§tw 8’rty rtms tym (38) ’nytw ’krt’ny kr’yty 
wm’t’ntw ky ’tsn (39) ZKh ”z-h ’tyw ’tSrmnw /1’r’ycykw z-ytw 
(40) 8’rty rty prw pwt’ySty ZY ry’ntty ZY prw (41) ’rt’wty SynS’rty 
ZY pr syr’krtyty mrtymyty (42) ’ps’ypw wyt(wS’r)ty 8ic rty y’ntt 
w’/3 (43) ’krt’ny kr(’yt) [rm] ’tSrmnw pr’w 8lc prwh 8lc (44)[”ykwncykw 
/?ntw] /Jstyty /Intk’m w’n’kw ZY (45) [about 14 letters ] /Sntk’m oo oo 
(46) [about 75]kw p*z-ny Srm’ykw yw/?w ZK (47) [about 72]ntw 
rywsny j3r’yst’kw j8y’y mr (48) [m’ny w’n’](kw) prm’tS’rty kw 
ny’ws’kt s’r (49) [k8’ fin] (r)yz-’tk’m rty ny’w§8 ’tj8n prjS’yr’n 
(50) [about 8 letters + w](r)nkyntw ny’wS’kty ky ZY ZKw mn’ 

1 dpatsO shortened from dpastsO, 

* Not sufficient space for ZY ZKh . 

* 'yyw. Cf. P 2, 149 ; P 12, 02, etc. 

4 *5f : S rather doubtful. 

* m8k\ 

9 mhky. 
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Translation 

(First section ) 1 “ . . . and you have failed to obtain redemption. 
While in that body you were arrogant, 2 and for the pleasure of the 
body you took the lives of many beings and even enjoyed it. But 
now you are left to yourselves, alone in the hands of the demons : 
neither son nor daughter can help you, neither wife nor concubine, 8 
neither hireling nor friend 4 nor well-wisher, neither treasure nor 
wealth, 6 neither hostel nor palace nor a firm tower, 8 neither good 

1 The first part of the text is an imaginary address to sinners upon their arrival 
in holl (linos 1-15). It was inserted in a leoture on sin and sinners given (supposedly) 
by Mani to an assombly of auditores (soo the caption). The main seotion (linos 16-46), 
concluding the leoture, gives a list of the groatest sinners of history. With line 46 
a new chapter begins: its few remaining words show that the fragment formed 
part of a collection of addresses similar in style to the Kephalaia. Cf. also the 
Sogdian text in BS03., xi, 69 sq. 

* Lit. “ while you were in that body as arrogant ones, you took . . .”. 

• The signification of pryi is not known. An older form, pryrS, occurs twice 
in the colophon of P 8. The man who ordered the manusoript, Curak the son of 
N'pt'yr , of the Xan (y’n) family, invokes the blessings of heaven on the members 
of his family, beginning with his grandfather ( ny”h ’ BY ’) and his grandmother 
(ny'k m'lh). After having dealt with the living ones (172-6), he enumerates his 
deceased relations (178-186, a long list), amongst them his wife Max-hay (186). 
At the end, after friends, etc., and only before the “ five classes of living beings 
of the Triloka ”, the * sp'ySlk pryrS appear = “ servants (and) slave-girls ” (or 
“ respectful slave-girls ” ?). But later on (191) the pryrS occupy the first place: 
“ may I, this slave Curak, express the wish that together with the pryrS and the 
children and the whole family we all may be well, free from disease, pious, 
meritorious, etc.” 

4 ywiyywySCkw, lit. “ solf-wished ”, presumably ~ “ friend ”. For the com¬ 
pound, of. Skt. svesfa. The word occurs in P 2, 151 (ywtyywSCk), P 6, 91 (ywlyywStk), 
and P 8, 186 ( ywtyywStyi , pi.), twice combined with Syrywz'k. 

6 Sogdian yrame compares with Parthian gr'mg “ possessions ” (thus read in 
Mir.Man., iii, a 13, p. 860, instead of gr”g) and Pahlavi gVmk — gramag which 
renders the Gathic grdhma-. The Pahlavi word which clearly cannot be regarded 
as a transliteration (that would bo gVhm), is explained as vhstag (Y. 32 14 , p. 141) 
= u possessions, wealth ” (Noryosongh lakstni ), and also as pdrag “ presents, 
bribe ”. Indeed, it would seem that grdhma is merely an oldor form of gramag 
(etc.). There is no reason for deviating from the Pahlavi version and taking grdhma 
for a personal name or translating as “ opferfresser ”. The stem is grdhma-, n., 
in Y. 32 1 * (grdhma aco. pi., “ the karpan preferred money, possessions to Right ”), 
but grdhmah - n. in 32 18 (“ they shall got that wealth in hell . . .”), and in 32 u 
(“even the Kavis have had an eyo on his money”). Cf. also MPers. gramxg, 
Pers. girami “ treasured, valued, beloved ”. 

4 Sogdian sarvay (see BBB., p. 104) which translates Syr. magdld (rtvfryos), 
Matthew xxi, 33, Luke, xxiii, 4, links up with Pers. saruy(e), Arab, saruq , the name 
of several labyrinthine castles of great antiquity of whioh the most famous was the 
citadel of Gay (see Marquart, Er&nSahr, 135 ; Christensen, Premier Homme, i, 
196 sq., 201,208 sq,, 212 sq. ; Farsn&me, p. 29). The Sogdian would seem to support 
Marquart's proposal (loo. cit., p. 21, and DOE., ii, 62 sq.) to find an older form 
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equipment nor a harnessed 1 horse—rather everything you loved 
is now mourning (?) 1 You have fallen into Hell and shall burn 
now in this hellish fire. Together with Ahriman and the demons 
you will be bound in the eternal prison.” 

(Second section) (16-24) The first calumniator 8 and sinner was 
Marten 4 (= Eve) who three times led 6 Adam astray from the 
(true) religion, and the first murderer was Cain 6 who killed his own 
brother. And in the East 7 the first wicked deed was done by the 

of this Iranian word in the mysterious srbwg *= sdrbug in the “ Hymn of the 
Soul ” (Acta Thomse), whose Greek equivalent is XapdpivOos. Cf, also XapiSpivBos 
in a similar passage in the Aots of Cyriaous and Julitta (restored by W. E. Crum, 
Journal of Theological Studies , xiiv, 1943, p. 123, n. 1). Arab, iarbUkah, mentioned 
by Dr. Crum, belongs to modem Syrian Arabic (thus Belot s.v.), the “root” 
iarbaka being merely a development from Classical Arabio Sabbaka (see Dozy). 

1 zin = weapons, P 7, 152 ; P 13, 15 ; Man. zyyn M 133 V ii, 1 ; M 500 m 10. 
Hardly here = saddle (as Pers. zin) which in Sogd. is pyrhn-, P 13, 0, from 
*parid(h)&na - = Persian p&l&n “ packsaddie ”, cf. Pers. pal&d (also, wrongly, 
baldd) “ a (pack-)horse ” from *parid(h)ata-. The reduction of -hdn to -ban is 
normal in Sogdian ; cf. also Wakhi peden, pdhn “ saddle ”, Morgenstierne, IIFL., 
ii, 533 (from *pdrben ?). Note that syrh VJ. 770, Dhula 15, P 0, 138, is “ wheel ”, 
not <( saddle ” (the remark on syrh is struck out in the copy of his paper in J.A., 
1030, i [p. 228], M. E. Benveniste very kindly sent me). 

* This line is incomprehensible. There should be cnn before wyspn'cw (of. 
Gershevitch, JRAS ., 1942, 99). There ought to be a pronoun referring to the 
sinners (viz. -/?n, instead of •in). Finally, yw'r , usually = “ but, only ”, also 
“ except ” (e.g. P 0, 07: yw'r Z Y nykyr'n cnn), is troublesome. Probably there 
were two different words: 1. “ but ”, etc., 2. “ sad(ness) ” or “ mourning ” (hence 
comparable to Parthian ww'r = wiwdr). See VJ., 1110: rtypn pr V wyi'm p'rwty 
.... yw'r 'krt'ym “ (Not only) have I no joy in you, but I am rather mourning 
(you) ” (on 'nw'nly ? * nw'zly T * zw'nty T see BBB., p. 00; “ mourning for the 
living ” = mourning although you are still Alive ?). The clearest passage is in 
M 178 i V 17 : pr jwky' pw r'f oo prw wyiyy kw 'tyyin 'ndwzc nyyst oo prw fry'wyyb 
pww jyit'wc oo prw fryy'nw'z kw 'tyin yw'r nyyst “ in health without sickness, in 
joy where they have no sorrow; in love without hatred, in groups of friends 
where they have no mourning ”. 

* Cf. M 118 ii V 11: 'rsk yp'k .... nfryum 'ty psypw'pky' “ envy and hatred 
(anger) .... cursing and slandering ”. Man. Letter, iii, 14: [p\syyp ny w'p'mk'm 
“ I shall not slander ”. Possibly connected with Buddh. * Ps'yp - P 2, 1108 (“ to 
throw down ” T) and the words given by Bailey, BSOS., ix, p. 231. 

4 Or Martina. Cf. Khwarezmian Mardana (Beruni, Ghron., 99 M ), Man.MPers. 
Murdy&nag , etc. (see Christensen, Premier Homme, i, 9 sq.; Bailey, Zor . Probl., 
179 sq.). 

* Lit. ‘ * pulled out, away ”,—“ Three times ” : cf. Homilies, 08 14 . . 

4 The Sogdian gender endings show that the translator imagined that Cain 
was a woman ! Cf. BBB., p. 101. 

7 In the older Manich®an texts, those written in Babylonia, “ East ” connotes 
“ India ” (cf. e.g. Kephalaia, 12 16 , 14 ; similarly “ West ” = “ Syria ”, Kephalaia , 
7 1# ; Kessler, 349 11 ; Beruni, Chron ., 207 17 , etc.), while in the later writings it 
implies " Chinese Turkestan ” (see BBB., p. 10). 
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A.s 1 who spoilt the Brahmanic religion and established 

the ten adversities in the world. (24-9) The second calumniator 
was Zamasp who slandered Azru§6 (Zarathushtra), and (so did) 
King Naksintar (= Alexander) 2 who committed the murder of 
the Magi, and Kuyune, the son of Ahriman, who (= Kuyune) 
spoilt the Magian religion. (29-33) The third calumniator was 
WPR’TT (== Upagupta ?), 3 the kramawi, — and King Soka 
(= A6oka) 4 who slandered Buddha Sakman, 6 and further the 
sinner Devadatta who spoilt the Buddha's religion. 6 (33-7) The 
fourth calumniator was Iscariot who slandered Christ, and the 
(fourth) sinner ,em - (was) Satan fem -' the hard-hearted (?) 7 one fem *' 

1 Had this name been preserved, it might have given a valuable pointer to the 
source from which this curious statement was derived (Buddhist ? Greek T). 
As far as I can see there is no equivalent report in the acoounts furnished by the 
companions of Alexander, or by Megasthenes (Strabo, xv, 69-60, C. 712-13, 
from Megasthenes, ibid., 66, C. 716-17, from Nearohos, ibid., 70, C. 719, from an 
unknown source, is hardly comparable; cf. E. R. Bevan, Cambr. Hist. Ind. 9 i, 
419 sqq.); of. also Palladius (Pseudo-Callisthenes, iii, 7-16, ed. C. Miillor) and 
Bardesanes, Lois des Pays , p. 20, ed. Nau (pp. 46-6 transl.). One oan hardly 
asoribe the statement of the text to Mani who never included Brahmanism in 
the list of the inspired religions. 

* Corrupted from * rksyntr . Note the ks (as in Pahlavi, etc.) against xs in MPers. 
* Ixsyndrgyrd, Mir.Man. , ii, p. 302 (in the Sogdian version of the missionary history, 
of. OLZ. t 1939, 242, rysynt'ykyrb). 

• One would expeot wpkwpt, or, if a Middle Indian form Upagutta had been 
used, wpkwt (wpkwtt , wpk'wt , wpk'wtt). Even wpk'lt , reproducing Middle Persian (?) 
'wpgt 9 would be possible, in view of S'kmn for Sakyamuxti. Now, wpk'tt , in an 
earlier Sogdian manuscript, could have been misread as wpr'tt : one often 
experiences some difficulty in distinguishing the letters k and r from each other 
in even oarefully written Sogdian MSS.—In considering this restitution one must 
bear in mind that wpr'tt should represent the name of a man famous in the history 
of Buddhism, preferably of someone associated with A6oka; cf. F. W. Thomas, 
Cambr. Hist. Ind. 9 i, 498. 

4 Swk' contrasts with the Central Asian forms given by Bailey, BSOS ., x, 919. 
While the indispensable initial A- is missing here, there is a more than superfluous 
A- in the Sogdian spelling of Kaniska's name (cf. Bailey, JRAS. t 1942, 16 sq.) 
which occurs in P 8, 29: 'lcn&k ’ st'wp ’ /Jry’r = Kaniska-stupa-vihdra; of. 'kwc- 
= Kuc(i), BSOS. f ix, 666; Sogdica, p. 61. 

4 Cf. Mir.Man. t iii, 880 6 and n. 2. 

4 Tho storootypod relativo clausos seem to have been distributed at random 
among the “ calumniators **. 

7 Here again the translator has blundered, in mistaking the sex of Satan, 
cf. BBB. t p. 101. Previously I had suggested that zwyfnch belonged to zwyik- 
(iwxiq-, hryu>8k-) “ bh\k§u t disciple ”, but that does not make sense. In view of 
the copyist's carelessness it may be permitted to ascribe another mistake to him 
and to read zwym'nch instead = ioym&n£ t fem. of ioymane, Luke, 19* 1 , #l = Syr. 
qafy& ( ioy - from drayu- from the base of Av. drang -; here hardly belongs Saka 
dira- whioh could better be derived from *diry• from Av. driyu -).—Satan and 
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who spoilt the Christian religion. (37-45) There were still other 
sinners whom Greed and Ahriman kept as their mounts, 1 and who 
slandered the Buddhas and the Arhants, the Righteous Dendars 
and the Pious Men. All these many sinners shall be bound in the 
eternal prison, together with Ahriman, and they shall be. 

(Third section) (46-50) [And again the pure-]hearted Dharmaraja, 2 
the.... Light Apostle, the Lord Mar Man! spoke thus to the Hearers: 

“ If you please, listen, and I shall explain to you.the faithful 

Hearers who [accept] my [teachings] .... 

M 549 

Lower half of a folio. Manichaean script. The appending folio 
deals with astrological matters (not given here). 

(R 1) ]ww (2) ]yrywyy prw (3) ]s(m)[ ]m w’nw ’tyh (4) prywyS 
mryncnd w’ mywn xwrmztyc (5) S’m oo ’tySn j8’t /Jyryy ’ty z’wr 
(6) wyfiyy ’ty ’xwsndyy’ wyyh mywn (7) 8yw*Styyc(y) 8’myy oo 
'rtyy nwkr [? St](y)w (8) mzyx *n(z)r* 3 ’ty pr8/?n ptys’cnd (9) 
ww rw’nsp’syy oo ’rty c’nw x’ (10) rw(’)[ns]p’syy ptsxsyy oo 
’rtyy *yw (11) [about 7] qwywnyy ’wStyyt Sw’n (12) [about 7] . 

Iscariot: of. Mir.Man., iii, pp. 880, 883. The translation of the first passage, 
t, 72 sqq., is to be corrected : “ The cup of poison and death, hatred was poured 
(Pere. gusar-) over you, Boy, by Iscariot, etc.” 

1 Cf. M 904, 17-19: mywn wjySw'Syy fi'rycy(j[(] Syn'prt 'ty nyiwfkfl 44 All 
mounts of the Holy Ghost: the Elect and the Hearers ”. Mir.Man., iii, k 40 
(on the reading see below, p. 143, n. 0): “ Satan made Iscariot his mount ” (cf. 
Luke, 22\ ctor}\$cv Si oarav&s cts .... 'IoKapubrrjv). Possibly also ibid., t 71, 
baragdn iimagxjt. Cf. also the following somewhat oonfused Middle Persian 

passage (M 788, 2-8): A’n hm w'xl [ ywjdhr ] [gry]{p)t b'rg 'w &ymw{n .] [y']qwfi 

qyf ’ mry(m) mrt' (p) % wlya pytrws tykVy bhyr [. . .](£)*’ ’(u>)[d] ( h)yrm * Swb'n [oo y ]wtTn 
qy[rd] w'xiwr*'<> pd Shr Shr * wd d'Sl dyn pd p'qyb “ The Holy Ghost also took as 
his mounts: Simon, . . . ., James, Cephas, Mariam, Martha, Paul, Peter, Theda, 
BHYR (?),...., and Hermas the shepherd. They became apostles in the various 
lands and kept the religion in a state of purity ”. (Symwn, at the head of the list, is 
Simon Peter rather than Simon the Canaanite: Peter thus is represented three 
times, as fymwn, qyf', and pytrws. Cf. M 18, V 12, and Allberry, Psalm-book, 
142 sq. f 192, 194. A gross mistake is ” Hormas the shepherd ”, instead of 14 the 
shepherd of Hermas ”). 

* Restore : [rty tym ZK 'ws'wyt'^kw p'zny (but it should be 'ws'wyt-p'zn'y), or: 
[rty tym cnn 'yw'rb]kw p'zny (however, there should be ZK before Srm'ykw). 
Possibly Srm'ykw ywpw formed merely the end of a longer compound, 44 the .... 
citta-dharma-rdja." The introduction of such Buddhist terms may be due to the 
translator ; cf. line 40, 44 the Buddhas and Arhants ** = 44 the apostles In 
any case, the chapter beginning in line 46 need not have been joined originally 
with the preceding text. 

‘Possibly ’n(u?)r\ 
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'rtySn ’wr8 /Jwt xw (13) [about 7] (xw) ? qwywnyy w’/Sttt x* (14) 
](x*) ? ’spnd 

(V 15) prp[ (16) zprtqryy [ (17) ’rty ywnyyS kw[ ]ryw[ 
(18) *wjy88t ’rty /?wt xw ywxn’ ’pSyyk 1 (19) ’spyy ptxwng ryyt 
Ongr’nd 2 *tyh (20) ywSyy ”s oo *itx f nn8/3’mbn 8n (21) [‘y](n)ctyy 
wyy ytqwy’ tyys’nd yw8(y) 8 (22) pt§q’fnd ’sk* wxwn’nd r’yynd 
(23) ryyS’nd (f )tr’nd 4 ’ty yryw prw z’yy (24) frpTnd oo 'rty pncmx’ 

[? qn]88 6 (25) kyy jymt xwyndyy ’wrS r[.]8 (26) ’sp’S ’rty 

w’ nfryynf (27) jmykyy* mnd”y , ryy , [ (28) qn8 [ 

Translation 

(First page) .... so that thereby they would wreck the whole 
Ahuramazdian Creation, and that in the whole Demonic Creation 
they would have success and power, joy and satisfaction. And 
now, thirdly (?), they did much harm and injury to the “ soul- 
service For when the “ soul-service ” 6 is performed, one 


1 Or ytvkn' 'pSyyx. A lottor may bo missing at the end of the last word {'p$yyk [. ], 
or 'pfyyrf.'])' Cf. ztvmy pSyncn\ S.T ., ii, 6, 9-10. As the past stem is pSyt-, we 
probably have a noun tpUk here. 

* Possibly (m)ngr'nd. However, an imperfect is not wanted, the preceding and 
following finite forms being in the present. Probably 'ngr'nd is an infinitive, or 
rather a verbal noun, parallel to 'pfyyk and ptxwng and depending on ftwt. This 
entails taking also for a verbal noun, with the genitive (?) ywSyy depending 
on it. The latter may belong to yfli “ ear M rather than to ydS “ metal ” ; there 
was also ydSe from ydSak “ spy 

• Possibly yw8(w). But cf. Chr. ytody, Buddh. yw8'k, BSOS. t x, 91, ytvb'kh , 
P 8, 108 (cf. Av. gaoibi). Different is ytvb-, P 2, 902 = Av. guOa -. 

4 O r ( V)t r ’- Cf. 'pt'r- “ to pluck (hairs) ” SCE., 88, and Pers. filar - “ to pull 
to pieces ” (probably borrowed from Sogdian). 

* pncmx'[. . ,]88. The first word, pncmx\ is apparently complete. It is written 
as a single word, hence possibly not pncm “ fifth ** -f (cf. pncm, P2,1094,1120). 
The restoration of [gn]88, on which the interpretation of jymt depends, is purely 
tentative ; it is supported by qn8 in line 28, and by 'tvrS in line 25. 

• The signification of this term is not clear. It may refer to a religious service 
for the souls of the departed, a Maniohajan Requiem. An allusion to the “ soul- 
work ’* (MPors. rawdnagan, Turk, ilziltlilg ii), the alms and tithes given to the 
monks by the laymon, is hardly intondod (notwithstanding tho titlo of the official 
who collocts tho alms: arivanayan dspasag = “ soul-work sorvant”). In Sogdian 
those alms were called simply 80’r “ gifts ”, or else the Middle Persian (8j8’r 
rw'ng'n, T i D, It 5), or tho Parthian word (Vu/n^’n, M 858* 1) was employed.— 
The passage in Mir.Man ., iii, k 42, p. 883, where I wrongly restored [nv)'ng'n, 
should read as follows (from line 39 onwards: based on the MSS. M 390, M 469 e , 
and M 891 b ): kyrdwS b'rg ‘ Skrywt'b *bzjtg fryhstwm ’mtvst ’c 'bjyrw'ng'n oo nm'dyS 
pd dslbr ”dySg (var. lect. 'dy$g) 'to dwSmnyn 'bysprd (var. leot. 'byspwd ?) bgpwhr 
'byst'w'd 'c r'Styfi (?) pd p'db'rg cy d'd yhtvd'n wxybyy xwd'y *tvt 'mxocg prtt. The 
strange looking last word probably means “ he gave up, sacrificed 
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.... Kuyune steps forward, .... and there they have the .... 
Kuyune says : the .... sacred. . . . 

(Second page) .... purifying .... without delay .... he 
dismounts, and there take place spilling of blood, killing of horses, 
laceration of faces, and taking (= cutting off ?) of ears (?). And 
the lady Nan(a), accompanied by her women, walks on to the 
bridge, they smash the vessels, loud they call out, 1 they weep, tear 
(their garments),* pull out (their hairs), and throw themselves to 
the ground. And fifthly, the (?) city which is called Zimat, there 
.... an army. And the curse-.... 8 city .... 

1 Cf. Gershevitch, JRAS., 1942, 97 sq. 

• Or (perhaps better) “ lacerate (their faces, eto.) *\ 

• mand-dydryd contains neither Buddh. "y'r “ paoe” (in Man. prob. *Vr) 
nor "y'r “ food, meal ** (in Man. 'x'r and 'h'r), of. BBB., p. 98. It is doubtful 
whether the word is connected with dyarte “ muddy, juioy, etc.** ( Sogdica , p. 30, 
cf. Pers. dydr), or with Buddh. ” y'rt “ indigestible ” (P 8, 124, of. Pashto ayfy* 
Morgenstieme, EVP., p. 9, Charpentier, AO., vii, 181). Perhaps the most likely 
candidate is the word "y'r *** M 134 i V 7: p' *ynyy jwndyy yryio mrSspndy z'wr 
oo wny zrw'pyyy npyyin [’<]y xwrmzC fiyyy z'tyy oo m[ywn ']fcmbByy fm 'ty "y'r s'l 
w'th'rtyy .[.]'» rw'n kyy cn yrfi $r]ywr srhytyy mrto'r oo pr z'ypr em'n toysprS[yy ] 
iyStjyy hyptyy w(tn)[’| = for the strength of the elements, this viva anitna the 
grandson of Zrwan and Bon of Khormazda (Primus Homo), the fortune (glory) 
and dydr of the whole world, the life (T jw'n T) and soul of all living beings, whioh 
(= viva anima) since many myriads of years (= since the beginning of the world) 
up to now has been scattered and dispersed (cf. S.T., i, 76 lg , and Pi hfi'n, O* 32) 
everywhere on the earth and in the skies. Similar passages will be found in Mir.Man., 
iii, p. 871, n. 4. The Parthian text translated there runs as follows: cy wxd 'st 
b'm 'wdfrfr [cy] hmg zmbwdyg bum *wd ”c’r cy hrwyn gy'n'n 'wd d'md'd'n z'wr jywhr 
br'zySn ’ tod hwcyhryft 'z lew z(’ynd] jywynd * wd pr'wSt bwynd wys[p] jyw'ng. The 
comparison of all passages indicates that Sogd. dydr corresponds either to Parth* 
6dm, Turk, qiw “ splendour ”, or possibly to Parth. bun ud didr, Turk, tdz yiltiz 
“ root and basis ”. Thus mand-dydrya may mean “ lustrelessness ”, or “ base¬ 
lessness ”, or even “ absence of moisture ”, 
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Sogdian Tales 

By W. B. Henning 
(PLATES I AND II) 

T HE role which the Manichseans played in the migration of tales and fables 
from East to West and West to East has received much attention in 
recent years, 1 but next to nothing has been published of the abundant Iranian 
material which was found in Chinese Turkestan. The present collection of 
Sogdian stories, taken (with the possible exception of text J) from Manichsean 
manuscripts, is meant to close this gap. These stories are also of some interest 
from the linguist’s point of view. For while the Christian and Buddhist Sogdian 
texts are valuable merely as repositories of vocables, the Manichsean texts 
alone (apart from the few available Sogdian documents and letters) give us 
a clear idea of the true structure and syntax of the Sogdian language, and this 
quality is nowhere better apparent than in these stories, which are sometimes 
pleasingly vivid. Even the translated texts are written in good Sogdian, 
partly because the Manichseans were better translators than their Christian 
and Buddhist compatriots, partly because it was easier to translate from 
Middle Persian or Parthian, languages closely related to Sogdian, than from 
Syriac or Chinese. How different real Sogdian was from the miserable stammer 
of the Christian and Buddhist translators is shown at a glance by the Sogdian 
Tale of Rustam , of which we have a larger fragment now, thanks to the 
publication of the Codices Sogdiani, Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale 
(Mission Pelliot). 2 


A. The Pearl-borer 3 

Two manuscripts, one, T i T M 418, in Sogdian script (= S, printed in 
italics between the lines), the other, M 135, in Manichsean script (= M). The 
manuscripts represent slightly different recensions, but in the story itself the 

1 See especially W. Bang, Le Museon , xliv, 1-36 ; cf. also ZD MG., 90, 1 sqq., J 380AS., XI, 
52 sqq. 

2 Copenhagen, 1940. It is greatly to be regretted that M. Benveniste’s edition of these MSS., 
which I understand was published in Paris in 1940, has not so far become available in this 
country. We have still to be content with the facsimile of the MSS. In his preface to the facsimile 
edition, p. xii, M. Benveniste said that les deux morceaux (of the Tale of Rustam) ne se raceordent 
pas. It seems to me that P 13 precedes the British Museum fragment without break, in this 
way : c’n'kw * yw rwstmy MN 8[w]r ZKw 8yw 'sp*8 wyn ZKn rysy m > y8 w'fi ”jSr ZY fiy [’PZF] 
kfinw trs [w'ri'lcw] wri’ym ktyw 8ywt kw mry . Half of the word ”)3r is on P 13, the other half 
on the Br. Mus. fragment. — Of great interest is P 3 and its continuation, Br. Mus. fragm. iii. 
It becomes clear now that this text deals with the “ rain-stone ”, Sogd. <58- (previously wrongly 
compared with Pers. fddu and Skt. jala, see Sogdica , 5) = Turk.-Mong.-Pers. 0 j^ y c8y-kr'y 
— tj?*'**' ( c *** Qnatremere, Hist. Mong. Perse , 428 sqq.; Juwaini, i, 152 note). In yryyh (cf. 
Benveniste, JRAS ., 1933, 50) we can now recognize Pers. xargah “ tent ” ; mn'tsyr , Frg. iii, 17, 
beside “ sulphur ”, is Skt. manahsila “ realgar ”. — P 14 and P 15 contain a different version 
of the PadniacintdmaV'idhdrarbi (P 14, 1-15 — Padm. 40-52 ; P 15, 18 = Padm. 52 sqq.; P 15, 
1—17, end of text on mudras which begins in P 14, 16, but P 14 and P 15 did not belong to the 
same m an uscript). No doubt these points have been made by M. Benveniste in his edition. 

3 [restored], (damaged or uncertain) letters, see BSOAS., XI, 56. 
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differences are on the whole purely orthographical, while in the allegorical 
explanation the divergence is greater; note that ’ YKZY = khwtyh in M 21, 
but = kt in M 36. — The manuscript M 135 consists of two consecutive 
double folios, i.e. two sets of four consecutive pages each. One set contains 
the “ Pearl-borer ”, the other a text in the style of the Kephalaia (given 
below as B). This shows that the “ Pearl-borer ”, too, formed part of a 
kephalaion, or in other words that it was supposed that Mani had narrated 
the story to his disciples. This is presumably a fiction (it is mostly so with 
the kephalaia literature, Coptic or Turkestanian), but not necessarily so. For 
the story is known only from Burzoi’s preface to Kalila wa Dimna , hence is quite 
lik ely Persian and not Indian by origin. Cf. Benfey, Pantschatantra , i, 78; 
Kalila wa Dimna , 28-9, ed. de Sacy, p. 91, ed. Beirut, 1896; Keith-Falconer, 
258-9, 311; W. Bang, loc. cit., 4-5. Differently from Burzoi, the Sogdian 
narrator told the story in the form of a lawsuit. It is noteworthy that of the 
two Panchatantra-Kallla wa Dimna stories that so far have been traced in 
Sogdian (texts A and C), the one occurs in K.-w.D. but not in the Panchatantra, 
the other only in the Panchatantra. — According to Sb.P.A.W ., 1923, 146, 
F. W. K. Muller had prepared the publication of this tale; it is a matter for 
regret that he did not proceed with his intention. 

Captions : A i R swmby ’zynd Story of [the Pearl-]borer. 

A i V cn mry’rt 
B i R swmbyy 
B i V ”zyndyy [The explanation] of the story. 

(M 135, A i R) (1) ptjy’mc w/?’ (2) ’rtyny sic frst’h (3) /?wt oo ’rty pts’r (4) 
SjStyk myS kw xtw (5) s’r pr xty’k sw’nd (6) oo ’rtxw xypS’wnd (7) w’nw 
w’/? kt j8y (8) mwnw mrty i myS pr (9) C Syn’r zyrn ptxryt (10) S’rm o w’nw 
’tymyy (11) mry’rt swmbyy oo (12) ’rty tym ’ySe mry’rt (13) nyy swmbt 
o ’rtmy (14) qSryy prxyy 

(T i T M 418, R) (1) (weak 

xwjtt (15) skwn oo ’rtyxw mr’z (16) mrtyy kw a xtw s’r (A i V) (17) w’nw 
traces) (2) mr’z kw ’ytw s’r (w’n’)[kw 


On the Pearl-borer. 


ptyskwyy kt (18) /?y ywnyy fsy’ws (19) c’nw t’m’ w’crn b (20) 

ptys](3)kw’y ktfiy ywn’k 'fisy-ws (4) c’n’kw t’m’k ZKwy w’rcn’y (5) 

kwsyy wyn o ’tymyy (21) w’nw ps’ kSwtyh (22) cw ’rq yr/?yy oo (23) 
kwsy wyn oortmy w’n’kw ps’(6)’YKZY cw’rkh yr/3(’)[y c oo] (7) 

’rtsy ’zw w’nw (24) ptyskwyy kt y wyspw (25) ’rk cw ’tymy tyw (26) 
rtsy ’zw w’n’kw ptyskw’y (8) [&](£) /3y wysph ’rkh cw [ZY] (9) (m)y tyw d 


a MS. xw. 

b The S version seems preferable here : ZKwy (— wyy or wy') is indispensable. Note the 
metathesis in wdrcan- from wacarn. The first to connect this word with Pers. bazar and to refer 
to the -t of Arm. vacaf was Bartholomae, ZAir.Wb., 105. See further BBB., 136, and Hansen, 
MPers. Papyri . . . Berlin , 41. 

c Before this a word has been struck out. 
d After tyw , a malformed p (meant to be cancelled). 
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frm’yyo *rtys’t(27) wyspw ’rk f yr/Pm(28) ’tymy c*nw kw xV (29) s’r 

pr’m’yy G rty s’t% wys(p)\h'i] (10) yrfimoo rtmy c’n’kw kw y’n’kh (11) s’r 

sykroo ’rtmy (30) wyn’ fr’m’y jtyy (31) oo ’rty jfty’ryy prm (32) prw 

sykr rty my wyn’kh h (12) pr’m’y z-yt’y oo rty fiy’r’k prm (13) prw 

xypS’wndyh (B i R) (33) frm’n wyn’ jyt(w) (34) S’rm o ’rtsw xtw (35) 

yyp8’w’nty prm’nh wyn’k (14) z-ytw 8’r’m rtsw ’ytw 

w’nw pSk’ nym’y (36) kt tyw wny mrty mr’z (37) 

w’n’[kw] (15) p8kh nym’y oo ’YKZY tyw ZKn (16) [m](r)ty mr’z 

ptxrytS’ryy o ’rtsw (38) cqn’c pyS’r (39) mry’rt nyy frm’yy 1 (40) 
ptyr’yt 8’r’y rtfi (17) [ckn’](c)w pyS’r mry’rt L’ pr^m) \^yy] (F) (18) 

sw/3ty o p’rtysy (41) xww wyn’ jnyy frm’t(42) S’ryy o ’rty wny 
[swfit’k p’rZYsy ZK wyn’kh z-n’y]( 19) [prm”t S]Vy oo rty [ZKn) (20) 

mrty (43) xww prxyy ’sptyh (44) 8/?rtyy ywtk’m o ’rt (45) q§’ tym 

[mrty ZK] pryy ’spt’k 8ft’rt’k (21) ywtk’m oo rtk8 tym 

’ySc mry’rt (46) swmbcyq yw’t (47) oo ’rty tym ’nyw o C (48) 

’yewhi (22) [mr]y’rt swmpcyk yw’t rty (23) tym ’nyw C 

Syn’r zyrn 8/?r’h (B i V) (49) ’rtfyy pts’r (50) ’nyw myS mry’rt (51) 
8 yn’r z-yrn 8fir’ (24) (j?](£)sV ’nyw my8 

swmbtk’m o ’rty (52) xww mry’rty xypS’wnd (53) m’yS pwskfty ww 

swmpt k’m (25) [rt]y ZK mry’rtyh yyp8’w’nt (26) [ZK]h 

C (54) Syn’r zyrn twj o ’rtsw k (55) mry’rt n’ sw/?t kw (56) 

C 8yn”r z-yrn tw’z r(t)[y] (27) (sy) ZK mry’rt n’ swfit (kw) (28) 

’nyw myS s’r yxnyy (57) p’rxs oo ’rty xwtyy (58) kww sf’r ’ty 

’nyw my8 s’r y’yyn’k J»’r[ys] (29) oo rty ywty kw ’sfl’r ZY 

kww (59) nm’nyy pr’yt oo oo (60) ’rty x’ yr/3’kt w’nw (61) xwycq’wy 

kw (nm)\^n’k] (30) pr”yt oo 

S/?r’nd kt (62) xwnyy mrtyy kyy wyspw (63) ynyy ’ty qrnw’ncy’ (64) yr/?’skwn 
ZK mry’rt swmp’(k) 

oo xwty xcy 

e Mistake for prm'yy. 

f There is a gap above wysp[ in S, where 'rich may have been written above the line. However, 
its presence makes the phrase a little awkward. 
g Written above the line. 
h A letter or two struck out after this, 
i Mistake for fr'm'yy. 

1 To fill the line. 

k ’rtsw = rtysyZK : possibly -sw is not merely the accusative of the pronoun (the statement 
in BBB., 104, is certainly too sweeping), but also a contracted form, -s- + 'w (ww) ? In this 
passage -sw clearly means “ of him the ”, as the text of S suggests. Similarly, above in M 34 
= S 14, ’ rtsw ( rtsw) seems to mean : “ for it the.” 

VOL. XI. part 3. 30 
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(31) ( yw)ty l ZK tnp’r ycy oo ZY C 8yn’r (32) [.] m C sr8’k 9 zw’nh 

(33) ycy oo ZY mryrtyh yypS’w’nt (34) ZK rw’n ZY ZKh mryrt sw[. . . .] n 
(35)[Z]i£ syrkrtyh ycy oo c.[ 


Translation 1 

.... there was a quarrel, it could not be settled. 2 So on the next day they 
went before a judge for a trial. 3 The owner (viz. of the pearls) spoke thus: 
my lord, I hired this man for one day, at a hundred gold denars, that he should 
bore my pearls. 4 He has not bored any pearls, but now demands his wages 5 
from me. 

The workman, 6 in rebuttal, addressed the judge thus: my lord, when 
this gentleman 7 saw me at the side of the bazaar, he asked me : “ Hey, what 
work can you do ? ” I replied: “ Sir, whatever work you may order me 

(to do), I can do it all.” When he had taken me to his house, he ordered me 
to play on the lute. 8 Until nightfall I played on the lute at the owner’s bidding. 

The judge pronounced this verdict: You hired this man to do work 9 
(for you), so why did you not order him to bore the 10 pearls ? Why did you bid 
him play on the lute instead ? The man’s wages will have to be paid in full. 
If again there should be any pearls to be bored, give him another hundred 
gold denars, and he shall then bore your pearls on another day. 


1 Very uncertain ; possibly also ( mr)ty. 
m Restore : [ywty ZKh] ? Or [ zyrn ZK] ? 
n Presumably an infinitive, 8w[f}t'k] ? 

1 Of M. Variants in S will be found in the annotations. At the end, both versions of the 
allegorical explanation are translated separately. 

2 Cf. BBB. 9 p. 98. Probably faraSU from fra + raz-. 

3 xty’lc, 'xty'k y ’ xty’q (BBB. y p. 104 ; Sogdica , p. 53 and Errata) “ trial, judgment ” is derived 
from xtw (’ ytw) “ judge *\ It would be tempting to connect this word with Av. ratu - 2 , but it 
is difficult to account for the x {ratu > rtu > ytu > xtu ? For uvular r in the place of lingual r 
see Gershevitch, Gramm. Man. Sogd., para. 469. Cf. also the ubiquitous k'yb “ paper ”, which 
some scholars [Low, Aram. Pflanzennamen , p. 55] derive from xdprijs). Av. ratu 1 is rt{t)w in 
Sogdian. Differentiation ? 

4 Other words for “ pearl ” in Sogdian are : mwz’kk Dhyana 45 (cf. Benveniste, J.A ., 1933, 
i, 218) and mwrpnt (P 2, 981, rtny ZY mwrfint). The latter, which also occurs in Uigur Turkish 
(e.g. Muller, Uigurica, iii, 15), may be a Western Iranian word, with mur- from muhr-. Hence, 
mwz'kk probably from muSr-. Cf. Parthian “ muhrydn” (? = mwhrg'n) Bang-Gabain, Turk. 
Turjan-texte, ii, 423 — yindiililg “ pearl- ”. Also Persian muhre “ glass-bead ” (etc.) may belong 
here (Pahl. muhrak , Man. MPers. mwhrg). So also Saka mraha “ pearl ”, which Bailey has explained 
differently {BSOS. y IX, 73). 

6 = Arab, ujrah. Cf. S.T., ii, 592a, and Persian barxai (not bary% y cf. Bustan, ed. Graf, 
iii, 99), see Benveniste, BSOS., IX, 515, n. 1. 

6 Or “ hireling ”. In Arabic sani 1 and a]lr. Cf. Orientalia y viii, 89, n. 2. 

7 Cf. Gershevitch, loc. cit., paras. 311, 429. In the Arabic version the possessor of the pearls 
is a “ merchant ” {tdjir). 

8 In Arabic sanj. 

9 Lit. “ you hired this man as a workman ”. The translation of this passage in BBB. y p. 67, 
is incorrect; mr'z does not meah “ work ”. Also Chr. rar’z iw- literally “ to go as a labourer **. 

10 In S : “ order to bore your.” 
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Thus under constraint, 1 the owner of the pearls paid the hundred gold 
denars, his pearls remained unbored, 2 left 3 for another day, and he himself 
was filled with shame and contrition. 

(M) The wise give this allegorical explanation: that man who understood 

all arts and crafts, 4 represents [the body]. 

(S) The pearl-borer is the body. The hundred [gold] denars represents 
a life of a hundred years. The owner of the pearls is the soul, and the boring (?) 
of the pearls represents piety. 


B. The remainder of M 135 

Captions: B ii R j[ 

Bii V [ 

A ii R mySS iii pty’p jSxsy 
A ii V myy[S8 pr] ’Sryy 

(B ii R) (1) xwtyy [ (2) ]t[ ]”Syy prw (3) syr’kty’[ (4) oo ’rty xwnx xcyh 
(5) a ’(r)t(’)[w] S[yn]S’ryy kyy (6) yr/3 ’[y]8[y]tyh cn (7) tm’ zrynct o ’ty 
kww (8) wstm’xs”r (9) r’SSt’k j8wt oo ’rty (10) kSSryy sm’x nyws’kt (11) 
s’r frm’ym w’nw (12) ’tyfn cn t’w ’ty (13) z’wr /3’tk’m r’mnd (14) ’ndwxsS’ 
pr xypSS (15) rw’nyy frtry’ o ’ty (16) mn’ frm”n o ’ty (B ii V) (17) pr] [’]sy’h 
(18) S’r8’ oo ’t[y] mw[nw] (19) wyzryy r’SS ’tyy (20) rstyy q’rpS kyy (21) 
sm’x (’n)s[t](’t)S’rm b (22) cw ’ty xwtyh xcy (23) ’zprt 8yyn oo ’rtyy (24) 
pr xyS q’rpSS (25) ’ndwxsS’ w”nw (26) ’ty mn’ pryw kww (27) ”ykw[nc]yq c 
jw’n (28) pryysS’ oo wySp’ty (29) sytm’n nyws’kt (30) syr wyywsnd o ’ty (31) 
xwsnd ’kt’nd prw (32) jSy’nyk wy’jSrtyy (A ii R) (33) ’ty pw ’ry frm’n (34) 
cw cn frysty j8yy (35) mrym’ny ptywstS’rnd (36) ’rty j’m nm’c (37) jSrtS’rnd 
o ’tyh (38) ’j8znw ptycxsnd 

(One line left blank) 

(39) (In red ink) myySS pr iii pty’p /Jxsy (40) ’rty tym frystjry (41) pyy 
m’rym”ny slc (42) m’y88 frm’tS’rt (43) oo kt wnyy yr^’k ’ty (44) fryyrw’n 


1 These words are omitted in S. The meaning of pwskfty seems to approach that of Persian 
ndcar. Cf. BBB., p. 83. 

2 In the Arabic version : v)a-baqiya jauharuhu yaira ma6quh in . 

3 yxnyy = Persian and Turkish yayni. The proper meaning of yaynl , as the Sogdian passage 
clearly shows, is “ left over and put aside ” (cf. Kanz ul-luyah under bi'rah : yaynl ya‘ni cizi 
Ice anra pas-afgan Icarde basi va-ja'i nihade). In Persian (and Turkish) the word is then restricted 
to the meaning of “ left-overs ” of food, and finally to that of “ boiled meat ”. — If yaynl is 
originally Sogdian, it may provide an explanation for the name of the twelfth Old Persian month, 
Viyaxna- (v(i)ya- may become ya- in Sogdian). By the way, Persian gunjldan, with gunj- 
presumably from wind-, may belong to Skt. vyac- (although there is no nasal class present in 
Skt.). The meaning of vyac-, as given by Bohtlingk and Roth (in sich fassen, aufnehmen ), is 
precisely that of gunjldan. 

4 Cf. BBB., pp. 69 sq. On Vim. 123 see now Weller, Soghd. Vim., 46 (yn- — Skt. silpa; 
krnw'nc- = Skt. kala). 

a Reading of this line rather uncertain. 

b Doubtful; apparently YyS’rm. 

c MS. ”wkw[. 
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”Syy myyS (45) prw iii pty’p jSxsy (46) ywt oo i prw xwt’wt (47) ’xs’wnS’rtyh 
(A ii V) (48) ’sp’s w’nw ’ty (49) ’xwsndyy skwynd (50) frn nyy ”zyry o ’ty 
(51) z/?nd ’nfr’sy nyy (52) qwnynd oo S/?tyq (53) pty’p pr kty^ryk (54) ’rk 
’ndwxsyy prw (55) ’kstyy pr’qndyy (56) /Ty ptrk’n xryc (57) ’ty pr’Sn w’nw 
’ty (58) x’n’ jyt’ wj8yy oo (59) ’tyh wSw ”jwnd (60) jSj’wq nyy wjSynd (61) 
oo ’ty ms pnd fryy (62) syrxwzyy ”8yh (63) ’spxst’ w/?yy oo 

.... (4) That one is a Righteous Dendar who saves many people from Hell, 
and sets them on the way to Paradise. And now I command you, Hearers, 
that so long as there is strength in your bodies, you should strive for the 
salvation of your souls. Bear in mind my orders and [my words], that Straight 
Path and True Mould 1 which I have shown to you, viz. the Sacred Religion. 
Strive through that Mould so that you will join me in the eternal life. 

Thereupon all the Hearers became very joyful and happy on account 
of the divine words and priceless orders which they had heard from the Apostle, 
the Lord Mar Mani. They paid exquisite homage, and received the . . . . 2 

To divide the day into three parts 

And again the Apostle, the Lord Mar Mani spoke thus : The wise and soul- 
loving 3 person should divide the day into three parts. The first (part should 
be devoted) to the service of kings and lords so that they be well content, 4 
that their majesty be not infringed, and that they do not start quarrelling 5 
and scheming. The second to the pursuit of worldly affairs, to tilling and 
sowing, to allotments and hereditaments, to buying and selling, 6 so that the 
house be maintained, that wife and children be not in distress, and that 
kinsmen, friends, and wellwishers can be well served. ... 7 

1 kdrpah, the true Sogdian representative of kolXottoSiov, confused by Reichelt with Sogd. 
i?)kyhrpw{h), SCE., 60 ; Vim., 108, in both passages = ^ “ contour, form, shape Benveniste, 
BSOS., IX, 506 sqq., while pointing out Reichelt’s error, proposed another explanation which 
is still less likely to be correct: (’)kySrp- should equal Avestan kdhrp-. There are two obstacles 
to the suggested derivation. Firstly, Sogdian -hr- (when not = actual Or or hr) is historical 
(or inverse) spelling for spoken £ (or z); kyhrp-, therefore, was pronounced kisp- (or kisb, or 
kizb). Secondly, the Avestan -hr- groups with unetymological h appear in Sogdian always as -r- 
(see Gershevitch, Gramm., paras. 139, 141) ; hence, Avestan kdhrp- should be kirp- in Sogdian 
(cf. BSOAS., XI, 68, n. 6). It would thus be better to derive kyhrp- = kisp- or kisb- from 
OIr. krsv- and compare Sogd. -kisp- from krhar/n- (Gershevitch, loc. cit., para. 147), and * kyspy 
P 2, 636 = ^|| = sambhava (Parth. kisfan). The assumed semantic development (line, circle 
> contour > form, shape) is supported by Sogd. krsn “ form, beautiful form ”, which belongs 
to the same base (kars “ to draw furrows, lines, circles ”). 

2 ’ fizn- is “ garlic ” (P 2, 600, 608, 665, 889 ; cf. Yidgha wcznu , Pashto uza , Parachi bin, 
from brzn- ?). flznw is “ shame ”. But what is 'fiznw ? One would expect a word meaning some¬ 
thing like yetporovia, cf. Kephalaia, 37 sqq. Possibly dfizn- < przna- from the root of 'nfirz- 
[see now Trans. Phil. Soc., 1944, 117 sq.]. 

8 I.e. auditor. Cf. BBB., p. 77, n. 3, and Turkish Uzutingd amraq {Turk. Man., iii, 41, 42). 

4 Contrary to my suggestion in BSOS., VIII, 585, n. 2, .* xwsndyy may belong to the base 
x8nu- “ to satisfy ” {xSnutaka- > oxsunte > dxSunde > dxusnde). It thus would be the past 
participle to ’ xsrCw-. 

6 Differently BBB., pp. 67 sq. 

• Cf. BBB., p. 71 ; BSOS., IX, p. 84. 

7 The third part of the day, of course, was to be devoted to the care of the Manichsean monks ! 
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C. The Three Pishes 

From M 127, late and cursive Manichaean script. This Sogdian version is 
very concise. There were two such stories in the Panchatantra. In one of 
them the foolish fish is killed (1st book, 14th story; Benfey, i, 241 sqq.; 
ii, 91 sqq.), in the other the two intelligent fishes are caught but the fool is 
saved (5th book, 6th story ; Benfey, i, 242 ; ii, 337 sq.). The first form of the 
story was included by the Pahlavi translator (cf. Kalila wa Dimna , ed. Sacy, 
pp. 107 sq. ; Keith-Falconer, 31; also Mathnawi , iv, 2205, ed. Nicholson, 
see commentary), but not the second, which Benfey judged to be “ undoubtedly 
a late addition ”. The Sogdian agrees with the second form. The names in 
Skt. are sahasrabuddhi, satabuddhi, and ekabuddhi (the last is said to be a frog). 

M 127 B 8-14 

(8) oo i mzyx T]wz[y]y wm’t (9) ’(t)yy wSyy c[y]ndr iii kp[ys]t wm’t(’nd) 
i kpyys 1 ‘yw (10) sm’r’yy sic oo S/?tyk k(pyy) C sm’ryy sic o ’ty styq (11) kpyy 
z’r sm’rynyy sic wm’t oo ’rtyy wsp’t kpny’sy (12) w’yw(k) [i ”](y)t ’ty S’m’ 
ps’t S’rt oo ’tyy xwnyy Sw’ (13) yrf sm’rynyt kpystyy ny’tS’rt o ’ty xwnyy 
‘yw (14) sm’ryy sic kpyy nyy ny’t S’rt oo 

There was a big pond, 2 and in it there were three fishes. The first fish was 
One-Thought, the second fish was Hundred-Thoughts, and the third fish was 
Thousand-Thoughts. At some time 3 a fisherman 4 came and cast his net. 
He caught those two fishes of many thoughts, but he did not catch the fish 
One-Thought. 

D. The Merchant and the Spirit (Plate 1) 

Very badly preserved fragment. The lines are incomplete and the writing 
is faded and often illegible. Nevertheless, the trend of the story is clear. 
Cf. Judges , 11 (Jephthah’s daughter), and the story of Idomeneus (Servius in 

1 Mistake for kpyy. 

2 Or “ lake See Sogdica, p. 51, and Addenda (with reference to Minorsky, Hudud , 56, 195). 
Cf. also ”w'zh “ lake ” P 9, 30. 

3 The meaning of wspH (clearly containing -p't “ casus ”) is not known. For an explanation 
from Av. oiOra see Gershevitch, loc. cit., para. 299. Note that the Avestan word is spelt oiOra 
in the Frahang-i Olm (and not oiOra), and that the Pahlavi rendering is yutakiha apak (and not 
merely yutakiha). — I take this opportunity to correct the reading of Frahang-i Olm, iii, g, 5, 
where ciqkazauato should be replaced by ciqkaSauatd (cf. Reichelt’s preface, p. 3, on the letters 
-z- and -S-); this is a bad spelling of *cqkabavatd “ of that which has an elbow, or forearm ”. 
The Pahlavi translation gives ’ Isncnd (M 6) or end ’ Isn (K 20) = “ as much as an ell (elbow) ” ; 
possibly the original spelling was *’lsnycwnd = arasniewand (cf. B. Geiger, WZKM., 42, 119). 
From Av. cakaSa- we have Pashto cangal “ elbow, forearm ”, cf. also Saka tcamgalai (Bailey, 
BSOAS ., XI, 5) and Brahui canguli “ elbow ”. 

4 Lit. “a fish-catching hunter” (cf. kpny's'k mrty in O 1 and Frg. iia). w'ywk = MPers. 
and Parth. w'ywg “ hunter ” (cf. BSOAS., XI, 68, n. 2). Cf. M 523a, 9 sqq. ‘ yw w’ywg bw[d ] 
ws mwrg'n ’[d] d'm[g] [g]ryft ’hynd o ’ws ws zng {djmg *wd wbndg dyrd o u xwj [’ n\xsdyg ’wd bzkr 
bwd “ There was a hunter, he had caught many birds in his nets. He possessed many kinds of 
nets and snares (cf. Sogd. wfintk ‘ snare ’ P 2, 273, ‘ web * DN., 24). He was very merciless and 
wicked ”. M 572, 25 ... . ufywg ’ws gwrg ‘yw gryft “ . . . . the hunter, he had caught a wolf ”. 
Cf. also Saka byaha, etc. (Bailey, BSOAS., X, 573), Yidgha waina (Morgenstieme, IIFL., ii, 262), 
Osset, vain (Hubschmann, Etym. Oss., p. 30), beside Av. vd{y)-. 
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Virgil. Aen ., iii, 121: Idomeneus ... in tempestate devovit sacrificaturum 
sederequaeeiprimum occurrisset. Contigit ut films eius primus occurreret . . .), 
Beauty and the Beast, etc.—Manichsean script. 

T ii D 66 

(Recto) (1-2 orange ink) (1) [. .]S/?(z)’t a ny’S’ /?r’ (2) [’ty] wyst’w wyst’fw] 
(3) x(yS) zwrnyy ’nc’y’t ’t[y] (4) (m’x) zrxsym oo ’rt[y] (5) .... kww 

’j8t’mySpr[m] (6)-(wy)S/?z ’ty nwy[.] (7)_wyst’w kwn’ ’t[y] (8).c 

nyy nm(’) (9).t oo ’rty xw’q(r) (10) Jktmyy pr (11) ]r ’ty x’n(’) (12) 

(mzyx) (wyS’)£ ’ty rytry[’] (13).cyk ’sty o ’(r)[ty] (14).’w’t 

00 ’£yh (15) (xw’)[qr kw] w’xsyk ’t[y] (16) (cyt)[yy s’]r w’nw (17) (wyst’w) 
kwnd’ oo kt (18) (c’nw) w/?’t ’ty cymyS (19) smwtr(’) b pww wyS’(j8) (20-1 

orange ink) (20) [.p]ts’r [ (21) ... (Verso) (22) ’tys[w] ’[’s]mk’m [’ty] 

(23) [Sy]myS s[m](w)[t](r)yk c(y)[ty] (24) [p]wsy kwn’m oo ’rtyh (25) c’nw 
viiimyk mySyy mwnw (26)[w]yst’w kwn’ oo pts’r (27) xyS ywnyS zwrnyy 
’ty (28) pc’w’ mnc’y oo (’rty) (29) xw’qr Sn z’tyy (’tyh) (30) t’wndyy yznyy 
yr[’]m[yy] (31) ’pryw p[ww wyS’/J] (kww) (32) [z]mb s’r nyjyy oo (’rty) (33) 
m’y’z sm’r’k(yn) c (xrt) ? (34) [p’](8y) ’ndwxcn’k (’wst’t) (35) kt c’nw wjS’tk’m 
(prw) ? (36) wyst’w ky kS’rm oo (37) SyS’t c’(nw) (x’n’) (s’r) (38) [p](nd) d j8’wn 
’rtymyy 8(wyt)[’] (39) pcp’t pyrnm [ptycyy] (40) ‘ys’t} oo ’rty (c’nw) (41) 
[. . . .]k s’r pnd [jS’wn] (42) [pt]s’r (yryw) ? (qncyk) ? e 

<c . . . pray and swear the oath, the very moment it will calm down and 
we shall be saved.” For a full week . . . [he pressed 1 him], “ take the oath,” 
but... he did not lend himself [to it]. The merchant [thought], 44 great injury 
and decline is [threatening] my . . . house,” and [gave in]. Before the spirit 
and demon the merchant took this oath: 44 If it be that [we escape] without 

injury from this ocean, then.I shall take it and offer 2 it to the 

spirit of the sea.” When on the eighth day he had taken this oath, at once 
that very moment the turmoil ceased, and the merchant with his son and 
huge treasure and wealth came out on the shore in safety. But he began to 
walk deep in thought, to stand still anxiously, (thinking) 44 How will it be with 
the oath I took ? Perhaps when I approach my house, this time my daughter 
will come as the first to meet me ? But if I approach the . . . ., then the 
girl(?) [will meet me first]. . . . 


a Possibly [wy]8j3z’t, cf. line 6. Meaning unknown. Possible connections : Sogd. ny&ftyz-, 
Sogdica, p. 32 ; Sogd. hfiz “ hunger ” ; Av. 8waz- (?); Av. ddbaz- (cf. Duchesne-Guillemin, 
BSOS., IX, 864 sq.; the assumption that the element adventice qui figure notamment duns av. 
tlcaesa- could occur in Sogdian and other later dialects, is strange). 

b Or smwtr(yy) ? 

c sm'r'lc- is certain, but cf. sm'rykyn below, E 24. 

d [p]nd (very faint) added at the margin. 

e The whole line is one long blur, qncyk is merely a guess (cf. BBB., 101). What yryw (if 
that is the correct reading) could mean here is not clear. 

1 nwy[ possibly from nwyh-, and wyhfiz from Av. Owqz- ? 

2 I have restored ]wsy to [p\wsy = Uyyur Turkish puSi “ alms, offering ”. However, this 
originally Chinese word has not been noticed in any Sogdian text so far. 
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E. Bayiaravov opos 

Two pieces of a folio, respectively its upper and lower end. The central 
part is missing. Manichsean script. 

TiiD 117 

Captions: Recto mrtxmyy ”znd The Story of the [Magian ?] man. 

Verso cn ’ sp’syyh On Service .... 

(Recto) (1) m’yS wyysn jwyty’ myS’nyyh (2) ”wrt nwrtyy swt o ’rty pyst 
(3) r’mndyy xypS sy’S’rt o ’rty xw (4) rw’(nm)yc frtry’ nyy ’’yfstt o (5) ’rty 
yyrtr wny /3yyystt ’tyyh (6) mr S’spnd ’ty pwtystyy pyrnm (7) s’r m’yS yw / 6(t)[y] 

’ty syrn’my (8) /?wt o c’nw xw(n)[yy.] xwt’w wny (9) xypS n’fyy 

ni[yS’nyy yw]£tyy ’ty (10) [. .] a (w)yS’£ wy(n)[.](t)y oo mwy’[. .] b 

(The following line was apparently left blank; after it a lacuna of undetermined 

extent) (11) ]w’n[w (12) trny(’).[ (13) fryyt’t ’t[y (14) j8wrt’rmy(k)[y’ 

(15) ’ty jyn’[. .]t.[ (16) ’rtsyms [t](y)m k[ (17) m’nwq xwp ’ty .n.[ (18) o o c’nw 
’ty ”[ (19) qSwty pr ny’wr jm(n)[w (20) r’mnd y’j3yy ’ty [.]zt[ c (21) ^yyjy^r’n 

sw’zskwn [.]. i (22) my88 ms kw y’j8y[y] (cn) S/?r’h (23) jyw trytz’yy 

’ty wx’(s)cn syyr (24) ’ndwxcn’k ’ty sm’rykyn sw’ (25) zskwn o ’rty pcp’tyy 
cn jSry’h (26) c’Srs’r wxr ptyyws jyyyr ’tsyy (Verso) (27) w’nw w’/? mrty’ 
przr ’tymyy (28) jyw a z’ryysyyskwn o pyst swnyy tw’ (29) wyncyk jSjyy m’t 
’rtfyy xw n’ (30) wyyt nyy pcy’yq’m ’rtk8’ kSryy (31) mn’ w’xs nywsyy 
’rtfyy w’nw jn’ (32) jSyndmq’m ’ty i jw’nyy syrjSr’n (33) wjSyk’m o ’rt[xw] 
mrty(h) e ’skyy kw (34) kywyS wnx[r s’r w’]nw ps’ tyww (35) ’tyj3y’ ky 
[‘ys ’]ty t’m’h w’nw (36) [z](’)ryysy(y)[skwn o ’rt](y)syy cn J (s)[kyy] (37) 
[c’Sr]s’[r w’nw p’](tc)y(n)[yy kwn’] (A lacuna of undetermined extent) (38) 
’]( s )k[y] qyr’ns’r (39) ] i mzyyx yrw (40) ]yryy pS’mnyh (41) ] ^yyy[s]t’n 
’styy (42) 8]ywyS ^Syn’ sic cyndr (43)[yrf ? /Syystt] ’skwnd ky ’ty wy’^Srnyt 
(44) [xnd pyst ? cn ’]sp’syy k^Sny skwrStrt (45) [xnd ’rtms ? pr] yryy ’’wzryy 

’skyy (46) [.ty](m) ’nyw ii ^ynyy ’sty i (47) zyr(ny){nyy ’ty S]^tyk 

n’ktynyy xcyy o (48) ’rty Sywy[S S]y/3nw jSyny’ cyndr cw (49) /Jyystt ’skwnd 
s’t wysprtnynyt (50) xnd pyst mrtxmytyy pryw nyy j’ynd (51) ’rty qt’m 
”Syy (’)ww rwSnyt jSyyst (52) ky ’ty wy’ jSyny’ ’skwnd ’xswndyy 

... so he goes to and fro amidst those cruel ones, but always keeps his 
consciousness so that his spiritual welfare is not perverted. And later on, 
before the gods, elements, and Buddhas (apostles), 1 he is honoured and cheered 


a Restore [pr] or [pw]. 

b mwy\nc] or mwy[ny] “ Magian ” ? Apparently subscription to the text ending in line 10 
to which the caption of the Recto page refers. It can thus be restored to mwy[ny ?] mrtxmyy 
”znd. The caption of the Verso page (which was continued on the Recto page of the subsequent 
folio) gives the title of the story of lines 11-52, cf. line 44. 
c Restore [ 7 ]zt[yy] “ free ”, or [ J ]zt[yw] “ exiled ” ? 
d Added above the line. 

e (b) written over (or under ?) (lev)), i.e. “ read mrtyh instead of mrty kw” or vice versa. 

1 I.e. after his death. 
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in the same way as the . . . king is honoured amidst his people and . . . 
danger visible . . . Magian (?). 

... submissiveness ... charity, [faith, perfection], patience, [and wisdom].. 
body 1 . . . and also his . . . is good like ... As at other times he always used 
to go roving 2 and ... in an unhappy frame of mind, so one day, too, he went 
out of the door for a ramble, very depressed and troubled, in great anxiety 
and deep in thought. 3 This time he heard a voice coming down from the air. 
It called him and spoke thus to him: “ Man, I feel so very great pity for 
you. However, in your walk of life that which was visible to you, was evil, 
so might not the unseen help you ? 4 If you will listen to my words now, 
I shall imbue you with such knowledge that you shall be happy for your 
whole 5 life.” The man (looking) upwards to that voice asked thus: “You, 
my lord, who are you that you feel such pity for me ? ” From above the voice 
replied thus to him,. 

. . . northwards 6 ... a great mountain ... on the skirts of the mountain 
there is a . . . place of the gods (fiayistdn). In the temple there are many gods 
who are endowed with speech, but they are rather difficult to serve ... on the 
flanks (?) of the mountain, upwards, . . . there are another two temples, one 
of gold, the other of silver. What gods there are in both those temples, they 
are set with all kinds of jewels, but they do not talk with men. Whoever 
satisfies the brazen gods who are in the temples 7 . . . 

F. The Monkey and the Fox 

Slightly damaged folio, cursive Sogdian script. An iEsopian fable, Korais, 
29, Chambry, 38. An Uyyur fragment of the Yosipas (iEsop) book was 
published by LeCoq, Turk. Man., iii, 33. Beginning of the story in Greek 
(recogn. C. Halm, Lipsiae, 1884, p. 22): 9 Ev crwoSto rtov aXoyojv £cpa>v 
7 t107]kos 6 px^aapievos Kal eifSoKipbrjaas f3acrtXevs V7 t* avrcov exeLporovtfdr]- 
dXd)7T7]£ 8e avTcg fyQovrjaaaa cbs eOeaaaro ev tlvl irayLhi Kpeas Kelpuevov, 
ayayovaa avrov evravOa eXeyev , cbs evpovcra drjcravpov avrrj puev ovk 
eXprjaar 0 , ye pas 8e avra> rrjs fiacnXeias Terri prjKe, Kal 7 raprjvei a vra> XafSelv. 
Tov 8e dT7]pLeXrjrajs eireXOovros ktX. 

Ti 

(R)(l) ky ’sty ky nwry m’y[w cwpr] (2) yw/Jw pc’y-tk’m o rty [cnn] (3) c’/T 
prtr ”Sy L’ j8(w)[t] (4) ZY kSry sytm’n nysyr[t] (5) ZKn tw’ prny ywjSw 
ryz-(k)[ry] a (6) ptysynt’nt [o] [rt](j8)y kSryh (7) yw/?w kwncykw b ’sk[w]’nt 
[o] p’rZ-Y (8) ZKn tw’ prny [ny]my CWRH (9) ZKn mrtym’kty c s’r mynt 

1 Cf. below, p. 484, n. 3. 

2 Or “ for a drive ” ? Cf. BSOS., X, 102, n. 3. 

3 See BBB., p. 60 (on 510). 

4 The translation is conjectural. 

8 Lit. “ one ”. Cf. MPers. pd yk 'wx M 731 V 9 {HR., ii, 33). 

6 Hardly = “ upwards ” here. 

7 See BSOS., VIII, 584 sq. On ’ xswndyy/*xwsndyy see above, p. 470, n. 4. 

Eor notes a c see p. 475. 
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(10) skwn ZY nymy ZKn nysyryh (11) mynt o ZY kSry ’z-yrt swy-m (12) ZY 
prw yw’Sk d prs’y-S o ZY pr (13) nys’y-rty cwpr yw/?w myn o ZY (14) ZKh 

yyry mkr’ m’yz ZY ZKn (15) rwpsy n/3’nt yyr o c’nkw ’yw (V)(16) [.] s’r 

pnt /J’w’nt o (17)[rwpsy] ’z-yw’rt ZY ZKn (18) [mkr]’ s’r m’y-S w’jS kt (19) 
[.. .] n e syry ZY-’mn ryty (20) [”]yt ZY syry pty-cyh ktys (21) o ’mprty 
[. .].’k f ptst’n (22) L’ [.]. .y s skwn yw’r ZKn (23) tw’prny [s’]t /?yty ZY pcp’n 
(24) s/?ry-t’kw ycy o ’YKZ-Y ywjSwy’ (25) syr’kw ywry-k’m o cywyS (26) 
pyS’r kt tyw ksy syy’k (27) kwn’ ’yny ptst’n pr (28) Sst’ ny’s o rtyh yyry 
(29) mkr’ mwnw w’ys pty-yws (30) cpS’ syr ’yws’nt ’krty 

“ . . . . Who will now be the right king for us ? There is none better than 
you ! All animals have approved Your Excellency 1 as absolute king and are 
at the point of declaring 2 you king. For Your Excellency’s body is half like 
a man’s, and half like an animal’s. Let us now go quickly, and you shall seat 
yourself on the throne and be king over the animals.” 

The foolish monkey got up and went along with the fox. When they 
approached the [trap ?], the [fox] turned back and spoke thus to the [monkey]: 
“ Good .... has come before us and you have been placed before a good thing. 
Filled .... you would not.... the frame (?), 3 but it is all presented and ready 4 
prepared for Your Excellency so that you shall eat well like a king. 5 So if 
you will now take the trouble, 6 take this frame (?) into your hands.” 

The foolish monkey heard these words, at once 7 he became very glad. . . , 

a There is hardly enough space for the abstract noun (ryzkry’kh : P 6, 164). ZKn tw ’ prny 
can be accusative as well as genitive-dative, rezkare (— Persian Icamgar) is probably appositional 
to ywpw, cf. P 2, 1144 sq. : ’PZY wntn 'ysywrtlc ’Icrtym ryzkr'L Cf. also ryzlcr Vim., 191. — One 
can scarcely read ryz-{y)Vri\ (as in VJ. 1140). 

b MS. apparently kwncyrw, but several times in this manuscript one can hardly distinguish 
-Jew from -rw. 

c MS. mrtym’ky-t. 

d = y'BwJc. Mistake or genuine form ? 

e Or [...]’. Three or four letters missing. [Z Yp]n ? 

1 Possibly [yw]n'Jc ? But the third letter looks rather like - s -. Hence, Vp]s’k ? ['fi]s'k ? 

g [k](wn)y ? [w](fi)y ? [y](w')y ? 

1 jam- is freely used in Sogdian texts as. a polite form of address, especially to dignitaries 
of the Manichsean church. 

2 Cf. Gershevitch, loc. cit., para. 1018. 

3 The meaning of ptst'n is unfortunately not known. It is connected with ptsty- “ to prop, 
lean ** (Dhyana 25, cf. Weller), cf. also ptstft- “ to withstand ” (BBB., p. 104 and P 8, 136). 
I am assuming that the trap itself is meant here, but the possibility that the word refers to the 
piece of meat in the trap cannot be excluded. In that case ptst'n may have the same meaning 
as Av. paitistdna- (“ leg ”). 

4 Cf. S.T ., i, 50, 5 ; 87, 20 ; P 7, 66 ; Anc. Letters pep’y - “ to be ready for ” (the preceding 
word in Reichelt’s glossary, peks- is “ to wait, expect ”, cf. S.T ., i, 39, 3 ; “ if I shall lead you, 
then wait for me.” The simple verb may occur in Anc. Lett., i, 12, syr'kk ks'n “ I shall have 
a good time ”, where Reichelt has kwn’n ; Av. kasa-, etc.). 

6 ywfiwy* may be a “ predicative instrumental ”, see Gershevitch, loc. cit., paras. 1182, 1223. 

* This sentence is not clear. Literally “ on this account that you now make or shall make 
(imp. or subj. sg. 2) hardness ”. For syy'k see BBB., p. 103 ; Sogdica, p. 20, and particularly 
sxyjq wn- S.T., ii, 6, 33 : “ Through these great (? xw'ri) efforts they earned the paradise. So 
we, too, when we hear of such great {xw'n) forbearance, should take much trouble, etc.” See 
also below text I, line 5. 7 cpS’ possibly from hacd pahd{t), Persian az pai. 
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G. The Daena 

Fragment of a scroll, recto Chinese. Cursive Sogdian script, carelessly and 
irregularly written. This is not a story; it is given here as illustration to the 
next number (H). Better than any Manichsean text so far known, this fragment 
shows that the Manichseans shared the Zoroastrian idea of the “ religion ” 
(daena) of a man meeting him after death in the shape of a virgin, cf. Polotsky, 
Le Museon , xlv, 268-271. 


T ii Toyoq 

(1) ’yw ’z-w’nh [ (2) mrtymy pwny’nyh [ (3) m’S ZY ywty pw r’yh a j8wt [ (4) 
syr’nk’ry pwny’nk’ry kwS prnm b ’z-wyt c rt[y (5) cyty d ’tSrmkw’nch e S’m 
L’ 8/J’yst [ (6) MN wyspn’ch pw pckwyr m’S ZY n[ (7) pSyh pw ”y f ’ys’nt 
(jSy)’r’nts (ZKw)[ (8) p’sy ”8y rty cw zmnyh myrty ptsrS xxxx[ h (9) Swyth 
jSyspsyt 1 pt’ycy s’r ’ys’nt [ (10) ’sprymy ZY zyrn’yny kwn’k’r rtsy my 8 
w(’)[jS’nt (11) L’ pckwyr ’rt’w rw’nh p’rZY [ (12) pty’p nyst p’rwty yr’m* f 
(13) rty yr’m kw rwysn’yrSmnwh s’r p(w)[ (14) p(’)Sy k yw wysy pcy’z p’rZY 
prm [ (15) ’wz-’ny p’ty wm’tys m’S ZY ZKn (w)[y]spw w’tS’(rt)[y] (16) ZKw 
’z-wnh 1 z’ry sy’tS’ry m’S ZY sn L’ ZY slc (17) ptywstS’ry L’ MN y’ty m 
ywrtS’ry rty k8ry (18) yr’m kw jSwS’nty p’ryz wstm’yw s’r kw ZY yw nwsy 
(19) wysy rtsy yw yypS ’krtyh p’ryz jSyy-pt(y)[c] (20) [. . .] Swyth n pwr’ycw 

my 0 ryty ’ystw nwsy mryty p (21) [.] ZKwyh pr srw ’sprymy myn(ch) 

(22) ]rtsy ywty r’St’kw j8wt 

. . . one life ... a man’s puny a ... so that he will be free of guilt (?)••• 
pious and meritorious as long as he lives . . . does not hurt even the demonic 
creatures ... without fear of anything so that... immediately after ... without 

a Or rnyh ? rzyh ? [Dr. Gershevitch suggests : mistake for pw ’ rnyh ]. 

b Mistake : read prm. 

c Cf. Gershevitch, loc. cit., para. 810. 

d Hardly = “ demon ” ? Possibly = cyty in the Ancient Letters , ii, 54 ? 

e Mistake : read Hhrmnk- (the same misspelling also in P 6, 191). 

f Or ’ ny , or ’zy. If ”t/, one might think of Old Ir. ayu- and compare ’ yw-”yh , DN. 76 ; 
prw ’yw ”yh 9 P 2,165 ; 'yw ”yh ... L\ P 6,19,181. ’ny “ other ” is less likely here. “ Re-birth ” 
should be spelt ”zy. I do not understand this line. 

* The first two letters are illegible ; hardly /?-. 

b There may have been four symbols for “ twenty ”, followed by other numerals. Only the 
first two symbols for “ twenty ” are clearly visible, after them only a few traces. Perhaps one 
should restore : xx xx [xx xx x iiiii iiii NLPW ] (there is certainly not space for more) = 99,000, 
and compare the traditional number of Fravasis, 99,999 (as e.g. in Yast 13, 59-62 ; MX., 49,15 ; 
Ind. Bd., 32, 9). 

1 Or j Syspsyt. Presumably mistake for fiypsyt. 

J m over (or under ?) nh (= yr'nh). 

k p(y)8y ? 

1 Mistake : read * z-w'nh . 

m At first sight one would certainly read firty, but y'ty was no doubt intended. 

n Restore [wys]hwyth ? Cf. e.g. wyshywth, P 6, 165. 

° = Buddhist Sogd. ’ my (oblique case of 'mw). 

p Or myyty ? “ birds ” ? “ meadows ** ? “ even ones ” ? “ clouds ” ? “ nails ” ? Cf. also 
Sogdica, p. 26. 
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interval . . . they obtain (?)... the watcher. And at whatever time he dies, 
80- . . . girl angels will come to meet him, with flowers . . . and a golden litter, 1 
and speak thus to him: “ Fear not, righteous soul, for you have no part in ; 
but come forward .... step forward to the Light Paradise, without. . ., receive 
joy. For in this [world] you have abstained from slaughter, you felt com¬ 
passion with the lives of all creatures so that you did not kill them nor eat of 
their flesh. Now step forward to the fragrant, wonderful Paradise where there 
is eternal joy.” 

And his own action, as 2 a wondrous, divine princess (?), a virgin, will 
come before his face, immortal .... on her head a flowery . . ., she herself will 
set him on his way 3 [to Paradise . . . 

H. The Caesar and the Thieves 

Three pieces of a book, T i a, cursive Sogdian script, beautiful handwriting. 
One piece is a nearly complete folio, the second a large fragment of a double 
folio, the third is a smaller piece which helps to complete the text of the double 
folio. Thus there are three folios; one of them contains the story H, the two 
others are given below as I (admonitions and enigmas, cf. the Parthian text 
M 48, HR., ii, 86). — A most peculiar story which despite prolonged study 
remains rather nebulous. A “ Caesar ” is tricked into the belief that he is dead. 
A thief impersonates his Farn. Apparently this is not (as I had been thinking 
at first) his daend who should have the shape of a virgin according to text G, 
but the guardian spirit of a royal person or possibly of his country. Cf. farrah 
ud wdxs of a province, BBB., p. 11 , farrah ud wdxs i in sahr, Man. Dogm., 551 
(VX 3-4), Qoco ulus . . . quti waxsiki , Turk. Man., iii, 40, Khurasan xvarrah, 
Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., ix, 157. The Farn is male and wears royal garments; 
this agrees with the representation of <t>appo on Kushan coins; see Bailey, 
Zor. Probl., 64 sqq. — The narrator placed the story in the third century, as 
the reference to Sansai (line 25) shows; he was a disciple of Mani, BSOAS ., 
XI, 69. A kysr “ Caesar ” who was the brother-in-law of Nps’/NpP (see OLZ. y 
1939, 242) figures in the Sogdian version of the Manichaean Missionary History. 
In Iran kysr designated the Roman emperor only (BSOS., ix, 834, inscription 
of a.d. 262; further references : Schaeder, Iranica, 35), but the Manichaeans 
may have followed the usage of the Roman empire, as indeed their brethren 
did in Egypt (cf. Kephalaia, 186 21 , 187 13 ). Valerian was a prisoner in Persian 

1 kwri'k'r: the context of VJ., 1258 sq., shows conclusively that a kwn'k'r is a seat that is 
movable (’wy . . . kwn’k’r nysty sw'y-skum “ he went along sitting in his kwn'k'r”), cf. also 
VJ. 9 1421. In Dhyana , 285, hwn'k'r is, on the other hand, a fixed seat , or a “ socle ” (see Weller 
on the passage). I do not see why kwn'k'r should be translated as “ pavilion ” (Rosenberg, 
Izv., 1927, 1385 ; Benveniste, J.A., 1933, i, 235); neither its meaning nor its form agrees with 
Skt. kutdgara. [Cf. also Uigurica , iii, 71 line 8, and E. Sieg, Sb. P.A.W. 1937, 137 n. 2.] 

2 Or “ and his own action, a wondrous . . . virgin ”. 

8 r'ht'k- — radtak- “ setting on the way, sending along the road ” (see above, text B, line 9) 
corresponds with Arabic (< al-bakim) al-hadi in the k. al-Fihrist, 335, 11. 
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hands, Cyriades (Mariades) was emperor by the grace of Shapur (cf. BSOS ., 
IX, 835; see now A. Alfoldi, Berytus, iv, 1937, 58 sqq.). The Manichaeam 
may have approached one or the other, 

T i a 

(Recto)( 1) ]. o ZY kysr wSySS[ (2) [.. w]ySp’t wys’ntw t’yt [ (3)[.. ,](w)r 1 

tyt’nt o rty yw w’nkw[.] (4) oo ’YKZY ZKwyh yzS’ny cyntr cr’y ZY 

Smt[yr] 2 (5) ptswyt’kw ’sty o rty pts’r MN wys’nt[’](y) (6) (t’)yty ’yw P rn 
SySym prw (s)rw ’wstytS’rt (7) ZY MLK’mync 3 nywSn ptmwytS’rt Z(Y) 
(8) kw SywyS tpn’ kw ZY yw kysr np’sty (9) (w)m’t pnt yyr ’tsy w’nkw w’/? 
’yy (10) ’yy kysr wyr’s wyr’s ’PZY n’ 4 pckw(yr) (11) p’rZ-Y (’zw) tw’ prn 
’ym o rty kSry ’ny(wn) 5 (12) yw p’(s)[’](y) prn 6 ’ym yrjSw t’yt ZY S[ym]/?ynt 7 

(13) ’ktw ’p[ryw ?] 8 (’)tj8y kSry ’z-w.[ (14) [j8r]y’ ’(sk)[rc]y 9 syw(’ym)k’m 

w’nk(w)[ (15) L’ (wj8)[’](t) o rty wyS(p)[’t]y Z(K) [ (Verso) (16) ](s)y w’nkw 
w’jS ’n/?y[ 10 (17) ]y ’tmy ywty ’pstk’ry wj8[’ o] (18) ]y ZKn kysry w’nkw w’j8 
oo .... (19) ]. prw j8ry’ prjS’rcy ’skr’n o rty (20) [Z](K)[w]yh ryt(y) ’ys’ntk’m 
wys’ntw Sym/Syntyt (?) (21) (p’)rsykt t’[y](t) 11 ZYm’yw w’nkw ’ps’nt (22) k’m 
mwnw cw tpn’ ycy ky ZY ’sm’yw (23) (^)rS’skwn o rty m’yw w’nkw p’tc[y]ny 
(24) kwnymk’m o ktyw kysr ’yw mwsk[y]ch 12 pr (25) ’(s)y’nt 13 kw s’ns’y s’r 
jSr’sy oo ZY ”ph (26) ... ,’y cyntr w’sty o ’tsy prw yypS t’pw (27) t’ph o rty 
kS’ ”Sy Sst’ prw [t]pn’ (28) ]... oo rty tyw [yw](t)y prw (29) [mwskych] 
j8ryn’ jSyks’r wny[r] kwn’ (30) ] t’yt ZKw tpn[’] prw 

. . . and the Caesar there . . . thereupon those thieves entered the . . . 
and so he . . . 

When the lights and lamps had been lit in the tomb, one of those thieves 
placed the diadem of majesty on his head and put on royal garments. He 


1 Or ](£)r [= cyntr ?]. 

2 Cf. Sogdica , p. 40. 

8 mhhlc'mync. 

4 Some letters from the preceding page seem to have imprinted themselves on (n’). 

5 Or ’ ny(wn)[ .] which could be * nywny or 'nywnc, or 'ny(t) [, or ”y(f)[ (meaning respectively 
“ such ”, “ fight ”, “ whole ”, “ came ”). 

6 Reading doubtful. One or two letters are lost between p’(<s)[ and ]y. The y, however, is 
uncertain, and may be connected with the following word. The p- of prn was possibly connected 
to the right side. Thus one may have to read ~\tpn‘ instead of ]y prn although the r seems to 
be fairly well marked. 

7 The margin is cut off after about three-quarters of the letter -t. There hardly was left any 
space for the ending ~yt which may be represented by 'ktw at the beginning of line 13. 

8 This would fit the gap nicely, but it does not make sense. Perhaps instead of 

”p’ym ? I feel dissatisfied with the restoration of the lines 11-13. 

9 Cf. Reichelt, ii, 69, 11. 

10 Or ”0y[, or ”yy[. Possibly a mode of address, a (interjection ?) + enclitic -pay (“ my 
Lord”). 

11 A piece of paper is folded over the last letters ; they could be read on the original. At 
first I read £’[/?](’), but this is not satisfactory, 

12 The damaged fifth letter looks rather like (r) or (’), but mwsk[.]ch can hardly be anything 
but mw$Jc[y]ch. 

18 T 
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approached the coffin where the Caesar was lying, and spoke thus to him: 
“ Hey, hey, Caesar, awake, awake ! Fear not, I am your Farn ! Now, besides 
I am the guardian Farn for (?) many thieves and jugglers (??)/ I shall lift 
you now ... to guide you [through the] air, so that there shall not be. . . .” 

Thereupon the [Caesar] . . . and spoke thus to him: “ Ah, my lord . . . 
be you my helper ! ” [The thief] said to the Caesar: “ . . . as charioteer 2 I shall 
guide [you] through the air. But those jugglers (?), the Persian thieves, will 
come face to face with us and ask us: 4 What coffin is that which you are 
carrying ? ’ We shall then reply in this way: 4 The Caesar has sent a cat to 
Sansai for a joke (?). He has put (her) in (a) water[-chest ?], 3 and sealed it with 
his seal/ If one of them [should lay] hands on the coffin, let your voice be heard 
in the manner [of a cat].” 

The thieves [lifted] the coffin on [their shoulders. . . . 

Notes on tpn’, yzS’n-, and Sym/Synty 

The understanding of this story depends largely on the interpretation 
of three words of which, I think, I can explain two. 

(A) tpn’ (one could also read tp’ri) is here translated as 44 coffin ”. It is 
evidently an Aramaic word, cf. Syriac dapnd 44 bier ” and dupnd 44 coffin ”. 
The spelling rather points to the word for 44 bier ”, but the story clearly 
requires 44 coffin ”. The fact that - p - is preserved (-fnd would appear as -fin’), 
suggests that the word was borrowed from Eastern Syriac. 

(B) yzS’n- (line 4), translated as 44 tomb ”, furnishes an explanation of the 
mysterious Pahlavi word hz’n (’z’n), regarded by some as an ideogram, which 
is employed to render the Avestan daxma- in the Pahlavi commentaries. 
The relation of yzSV, which may reflect Manich. Middle Persian *hzd’n or 
*xzd’n, to Pahl. hz’n is the same as that of Av. pazdu- to Pahl. pazuk, of Pers. 
duzd to Pahl. and Man. MPers. duz , etc. Assuming the initial aspirate to be 
secondary, one could derive haz(d)dn or xaz(d)an from Old Iranian *azdana 
< *azzd‘ana < *ast-d‘dna ; the word would thus be identical by etymology 
with astoddn 44 ossuary ”. A slight difficulty is provided by the isolated and 
doubtful Av. uzddna- (or uzddna-) 44 ossuary ”, Yd. 6, 50 ; while haz(d)dn 
could probably go back to such a form, one may prefer to emend it to *azdana-. 

(C) 8ymf3ynty- (lines 12, 20), provisionally rendered as 44 juggler ”. In 
this manuscript the letters y and are not distinguished, nor are n and \ 
This makes for a great number of possible readings, such as 8ymyy’ty-, 
Spmfiynty-, 8/3myf3’ty-, etc. My reading is suggested by MPers. dymbndyy 
(abstract noun to *dymbnd) which occurs once in a Manichaean fragment 

1 This sentence is not clear, owing to several gaps in the manuscript. 

2 prp'rcy from prp’r “ chariot ”. But see BSOAS., XI, 68, n. 3. Possibly there were two 
words prjSV, (1) “ chariot ”, (2) “ explanation, pronouncement ”. 

3 Implying : “ This is not a coffin as you suggest, but merely a water-chest ” ? But con¬ 
ceivably the sentence could mean: he has put water [and food] inside (the coffin, namely for 
the cat). 
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(M 204): ] dymbndyy 9 wd qrwgyh e yg gvong gwng xyr’n ”ywstg’n 9 wd trs c y 

wyptgyy ’wd hmwg”n ‘ zwstg’n Jcy mrdwhm’n wyybynd 6 ymyn hrwysp’n dr’ysn’n 
ws'n u kyrwgyiin [ = “... the jugglery (?) and framing of various perplexing 
points, the fear of (= belief in) error and perverse creeds which mislead man¬ 
kind, all these many clamours and artifices . . .”. 

In this passage dymbndyy stands beside kerrogih 1 “ art(ifice)s ”, while 
the Sogdian 8 ymfiyntyt are associated with t'yt “ thieves ” ; hence, “ impostors ” 
or “ jugglers ”. MPers. dem-band , Sogd. 8 em-fiende may mean “ sight-binding ”, 
i.e. preventing someone else from seeing what is being done to him. Compare 
Baluci cam-band “ eye-fetters ” = “ deceit, illusion ” (see Geiger, No. 52), 
and Pers. casm-band “ a spell put on the eyes ”. 

I. The remainder of T i a 

(First fol., recto) (1) [. .. ,]s’nty ymy w/?y-k’m o ZY syr(y)[wzty] (2) [’ntw](y)ch 
jSwtk’m WjSyw ms w’ywnc r’/? (3) ’ystk’m ky ’/?(zy)kw pty’r kwnty-k’m oo rty 
(4) m’nh r , m , n(t) [. .].w a S’r o ZY CWRH kS[’c] (5) yw’t n’ w’c oo (w’)nkw 
syy-’kw (kwn)[’ ZKwy] (6) ’[ntjwycy ZY wy’sy myS’ny ZKw[ (7) L’ prycy 
oo p’rZ-Y ’/?c’np[8y (8) )Sy’nykw ’nwty msy-’tr ’nwt nys[t (9) kw mrcprm MN 
CWRyh nw ’nwt n’ (10) w/P o ms MN yr/Pkw 8y-n8’r ky ywpw (11) wnyrs 
ptywsy ky ywty rst’ 8’ty (ZY) (12) [pjrm’nty-’ 8’r’t tyw wy8 wnyrs pts[. . .] b 

(13) [.] pr syr’kw ’z-n’ptnym w/?’t (14) ]y rst’ 8’ty ZY prm’nty-’ 

(15) ](n)y’s oo rt(y) [k8’](c) ZKn (verso) (16) [yr/Tkw 8y]nS’r n’ yrys oo rtms 
y’[. . .] c (17) yz-ny ZY /?ry’w p’t’ys’wn S’r ZY Z[Kwh] (18) wSw pr pt/?yw 

S’r w’nkw ZY prw tw’ (19) [. .. .]f(y)pt ywr’nt [1/ ? 8^S]z wyn’nt (20) [.] 

(MN) mwrtk’(r)y ZKwh tw’ (21) [.] MN s’nty psyw’n a L’ (22) ] rtms 

tw’ ’spy [. .](y)w (23) [.]y wynt prw ywrt ZY nywSn (24) [sjyr’kwS’r 

oo ms prm’nw trn ZY nmrw (25) prm’y oo rty tw’ prywySS RBkw syr’kty-’ 
(26) (/?)wtk’m oo kS’ ’ySych S/tystc ZY ^Syry (27) (p)[t]y-’p(t) e syr ’ntwys 
kwn’ yw’(r) t(rp’r)[y] f (28) . . . . e n’ w^8’ kt yypS rw’n[h kw tmw ?] (29) L’ 
skry L’ ywty RB[kw (30) rty pw p(r)[. . .] h y(ys)ypw [ 

1 Or kirrogih , cf. OLZ., 1934, 755 ; BBB., 70 ; Messina, Zamaspik , 51, n. 8, 138. I still do 
not see why the word should be read sometimes as kerok and sometimes as karrok (Bailey, 
BS0S. t IX, 231; Zor. Problems , 84, n. 2). Old Persian krnuvaka would regularly result in 
MPers. kirrog (or kerrog ), which could be spelt either kyrwk/g or krwk/g . Armenian krogpet 
(Bailey, JRAS ., 1934, 512 sqq.) disproves karrok (= Arm. *karok-) as well as kerok ( = Arm. 
*kifok-). There is no need for assuming a case of special treatment. The Old Iranian form karnya 
postulated by Bailey does not seem very plausible to me ; it should, however, result in 
*karr- (not in *ker -), to judge by MPers. zarr from zarnya-. [Add Pers. karogar , Lexx. g- and k-, 
“ one of God’s names,” presumably = arlifex, Divan-i ‘ Unsuri , Tehran 1298, fol. 29a ; Divan-i 
Nasir-i Khusrau , 173, 4 ; Divan-i Khaqani , 226, 1 ; Garsasp-name Gl.] 
a Possibly {$y)w ? 
b pts[ynt ] ? pts[yty ] ? 
c Or yn[ or j3’[ or fin[ or J8z[. 
d Or psywn' (less likely). 
e Or {p){r\y-'p{t). 

f n ly tops of letters, hence could be t(rw'r)[c]. See below text J, line 8. 
g {'s’n) ? (”z’w) ? ( rsn ’) ? I cannot read this word. [Possibly ”zcw]. 
b Restore p{r)[m'ri] ? Gf. Sogdica , p. 16 (a 6). 
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(Second fol., possibly continuing the text without break , but whole folios may be 
missing) (recto) (31) [L’] w/S’t oo oo ms yw ’ysr(w-’ys)yS a (32) [MN] yntrwy 
m’y8 ’prs’ oo kt (MN) (33) [’]sm’ny cw ’sk’tr o ZY cw MN z’y-y (c)’str oo 
(34) ms MN ywry cw rwysntry MN tm’ (35) cw t’rtr oo MN (y)[r]’ cw yr’ntr 
oo ms (36) MN w’ty cw ryncwkstr oo ZY MN z-’ry (37) cw trykystr oo rty 
ms ky ’8w y’wr ”z-yt (38) ZY ’yw p’t myrty o ky nysty msy-’tr ’t[. .] (39) 
’n(ys)[t]y rystr o ky’ yw ywjSny t’w’ntr (ky) ? (40) yy8 [wy]r’ty /?wt o rtkS’ 
yw (’z-)my (’ysy) (41) yw ”my-n’y [. . . .] b o k8’ yw ”myny ’ys(y) (42) yw 

’z~my k(w)[ c .] ms ky’ yh ’y(ryw) • (43) ](’t) c.wy cw.(44) 

]ysty oo cw twy (45) ]t oo rty cw (verso) (46) ycy ky MN 8wry wynty ZY MN 
pnt [L’] (47) wy-n(ty) oo ms ZKn mrtymy cw ps’/?r p[. ..] d (48) oo ms cw 8^8’r 
syr’krty-’ ptsmyrty ZY ’krt(h) e (49) /3wt oo ZY cw y’ 8’my rytr ZY z-wyttry 
(50) pt(wr)t f ZY cw ZKh mrtymy-ty z-ysty s’st (51) z-yty o ZY MN ’yrywy 
8wr ZY ywty p’ty s’st (52) ’skw’t oo rtpts’r yyS ’nc(yw). . (cykw) s (53) [r’j8]y 
ZY pS’nky z-’wr S/?ry ZY pc’y-y oo rty cw ’yw (54) ky prtr ]8wt oo rty cw ycy 
NLPW kyZ-Y rytr (55) (/3)wt oo rty mrtymy kn’c pyS’r t(r)/?yty (56) (y)wrt ? 

ZY pt/?yw (mn)...[.] ky’ ”m’ty (57) (ywr)t ? ZY pt£yw [.]ty 

ZKwy (58) kn88 ZY ’wt’ky [ (59) rytr ZY z-wytry w[ (60) mrtymy-ty pnt.[ 
(First fol.) . .. [if] you are despicable 1 [even] to your enemies, [if] your friends 
have sorrow, even [if] ever so many illnesses come which may cause sore 
tribulation, always keep your mind firm (?), never let your body 2 grow weak. 
So make efforts, 3 in grief and feebleness, 4 do not leave. . . . For in the world 
there is no greater help than the help of God . . . until death do not be without 
help from the body 2 (?). Also, you should hear the good salvation from 
the wise SenSdr who possesses the Eight Law and Forgiveness 5 . . . through 
that salvation you should . . . shall be recognized 6 for goodness . . . take . . . 

a The rotograph I am using is slightly blurred. It may be possible to read the name without 
difficulty on the original. The fifth letter is either a final - w , or a -p-, which is connected to 
the left side. There is little doubt about -’y-, but -s- is uncertain {-s- ?). “ King Khusrau ” ? 

b Restore : [kw j3wt] ? c Restore : [j Swt oo rty ] ? d Restore : p[rtr] ? 

e The tail of the h is damaged, but no other reading seems possible. Surely this is a copyist’s 
mistake for ’ krt'nyh ? 

f The letters ( wr ) are plainly visible, but so badly executed that the reading is doubtful. 
One thus has to consider also ptwnt (?) and ptwH (cf. BBB ., p. 56, patwate“ dry ” from pati + va 
“ to blow ”, cf. now ptw's- P 6, 88, “ to dry out ” ; note that w's- Frg. iii, 16, is not “ to howl ” 
as Reichelt, i, 62, n. 3, assumed, but “ to start to blow ”). 

g Or ”c(yiy). .(cykw). 

1 Reichelt, ii, 68, 10, wyspw w't&rty syntcyk ’t ymy j$wt “ he becomes an object of ridicule 
and abhorrence (or disgust) to all living beings In S.T., ii, 3, 14, Lentz translated “ wealth ”. 
The corresponding Syriac word (ibid., p. 560, line 17) is only partially preserved ; Polotsky 
read mwm[ which could be completed to wwf] — muma “ macula , vitium ”, or mwmly'] 
— mumdya “ scelestus ”. 

2 Or “ soul ”, or “ self”. 

3 See above, p. 475, note 6. 

4 Or “ trouble ”, cf. BBB. t 82 sq. ; P 6, 15, 144, 168 ; P 12, 59. 

5 I cannot construe this sentence ; the first ky seems superfluous. 

6 The meaning of ’ zn'ptnym is not clear to me. See P 2, 1155 ; P 12, 70 ; Man. jrC-ptnym , 
BBB.y 64 (where the translation is wrong). 
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the Eight Law and Forgiveness. Never irritate 1 the wise SenSdr . Furthermore, 
keep control ... of treasure and wealth, honour your wife so that by your . . . 
they shall eat, not experience hunger (?),... so that after your death . . . 
there [shall be] no defamation 2 from the side of your enemies. Keep also your 
horse well... in fodder and cover. Give your orders humbly and mildly, you 
will gain great merit by it. If gains and profits begin to reach you, double 
your efforts, but do not be too greedy (?) so that you will not lead your soul 
to Hell and that great . . . and merciless (?) injury to yourself (Second fol.) 
shall not be. — And again the ’ysrw king (? ?) asked the water sprite 3 : What 
is higher than the sky ? What is lower than the earth ? What is brighter than 
the sun, what darker than Hell ? What is heavier than the mountain 4 , what 
lighter 5 than the wind ? What is bitterer than poison ? Who is born twice 
and dies but once ? Who is taller when sitting, and shorter when standing up 6 ? 
Who is stronger in his sleep than waking ? 7 When winter comes, [where is] 
summer ? When summer comes, where [is] winter ? . . . What quickly . . . 
What is it that can be seen from afar, but cannot be seen from nearby ? What 
provision is [best] for man ? What gift is counted as a good deed, but is a sin ? 
What are the worst 8 and hardest (?) retributions (?) in this world, and what 
is it that man must hate and keep away from himself and guard himself against, 
but that later on, in ... . sickness and trouble, gives strength and is useful ? 
What is one and superior, what is a thousand and inferior ? And a man, for 
what reason ... unseasonable 9 food (?), and honour,... to whom ready food (?), 
and honour ... in town and country .. . worse and harder ... to men near. . . . 

J. The Kar Fish (Plate 2) 

Large piece of a scroll, recto Chinese. Between the Chinese text some 
Sogdian scribbles, written in such a way that even a Sogdian might have had 
difficulty in deciphering them. Possibly: ’yny pwstk xiiii j3y (?) yypS ycy 
ky U pyr't pr’y$[t] (?) s’r pSsn (?) “ This book has 14 bundles (?). He who does 
not believe it, can go to. . . .” Cf. a similar Sogdian note on another scroll- 
fragment (also T ii T): ZY ”ytprn (? -kr’) yypS o xx z’m k’yS’ yypS ycy 
“ Belongs to Ayat-farn. Has 20 fine pieces of paper ”. — Cursive Sogdian 

1 Cf. yr”s, SCE.y 446, and Pers. xaresidan , cf. Benveniste, BSOS., IX, 514 sq. 

2 psyw'n from apa.saxvan- ? 

3 yntrw- — Av. gandardwa cf. wp'p-yntrw, P 3, 131 = Av. upapo gandarwod. This is the 
genuine Sogdian form ; Skt. gandharva- is transliterated as IcnVrfi (e.g. P 8, 55). Sogd. and Skt. 
show final -va, but Av. and Siyni zindlrv (Skold % Pamirspr., 312) have final -ba. 

4 Cf. the Pahlavi text Ydst-i Fryan , iii, 22-29 (“lie and falsehood ”). 

5 ryncwk-, P 6, 185 ; P 12, 55; Wakhi rdnjk. From ranju, cf. Av. rayu-, rvn}-. 

6 The answer is “ a dog ”, cf. Ydst-i Fryan , ii, 17-18. 

7 The construction of this sentence is not clear, but there is no doubt about its meaning. 

8 rytr is opposite to prtr (on which see Gershevitch, loc. cit., para. 437), cf. below line 54. 
The abstract rytry ’ ( rytryh) occurs in P 6, 192 (beside prtry'kh ); P 12, 33 ; and above, text D, 
line 12. [On royal “ aporiai ” see now W. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria , 427-36.] 

9 trfiyt- “ untimely, too early, unseasonable, premature ” from Av. taro.baxta- “ against 
(normal) fate ”, see P 2, 32, 450 ; P 6, 178, 183, 189, etc. 
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script. It is generally possible to say, with a fair degree of certainty, whether 
the scribe of a fragment written with this script (the worst script I know) 
was a Buddhist or a Christian or a Manichaean, even where the contents give 
no hint. In this case, I think it was a Manichaean, but there is no certainty. 
It is thus possible that this is a Buddhist story. — R’fi’n ywfiw can mean 
(1) the king of the country of Rafian, or (2) the king of the Rafis, or (3) King 
Rdfidn (cf. Skt. Havana ?); if (2), cf. Rdv-sar, Minorsky, Hudud, 332 ? His 
son’s name is kwV (only as vocative, hence could be Sogdian ending), but 
one could read kwln instead. Kwln conceivably = Ku-lang-na (Middle Chin. 
kiu-ldng-nja) as Hsiian-ts £ ang writes for the name of Prince Kunala (cf. Watters, 
i, 246). There is some faint resemblance to the story of Kunala, who was (1) a 
prince, (2) hurt by his evil stepmother. According to Anquetil and Markwart 
(Wehrot, 188) the Kar Fish was the sturgeon, but Justi {Bund., 203) correctly 
identified it with the wels (Silurus glanis ). Av. kara is by etymology the same 
word as Germ, wels (cf. Walde-Pokorny, ii, 541). 

T ii T 

(1) ].wys L’ ..[ (2) [s]’r CWRH sn’y’y yrt rm z’kt p[r’yw + about eight letters ] 
(3) ZY krw kpy a ywrtS’rt mn’ cw yw’n ’sty rty (4) c’n’kw ywfiw MN SjS’mpnwh 
mwnw synw 8ic pty-yws (wntn) b (5) wntn z’ry yn’jS(w) c kt cw my8fit' cw 
p’ysynt (6) wm’t’nt s’t mnwz-’nt wyspw prw tk’ws ’ys (7) ’nt ZY ZKn ywfiw 
sm’tyh d ZY rst’wc’r kwn’ (8) rty ZK r’/?’n ywfiw trp’rky ’ntwyc ’’pznph 
(9) s’r e rty c’nw kw ’’pznph s’r pr’ys.rty yw mywn (10) ’nw’z-y n/?’nt rty 
nyz-’nt rty ’ysy’wn f kwnnt (11) rty r’/3’n ywfiw w’-z’ry yn’jSy myS w’fi pry’n 
(12) prytm z’ty kwl’ ’zw prw tw’ cyn”kh mSy ”y (13) tym L’ ’z-w’nty znw 
/?yr’n L’-sy sic mwrty znw fiyi (14) ’n pry’n « z’ty kwl’ ZKn m’z-’ych ZY m’th 
(15) (R)Bk’gg rst’wc’r kwn’ rtykS’tw’/3yy mySry (16) ’skw’t tw’m’z-’ych m’th 
ywty prw’yS kwn’. h (17) rty zyw’rt kw yypS sykny tys mywn n’ySy rt[y ?] 
(18) (rs)t’wc’r kwn’ /Js’m S/?tykw myS pr’m’y mn’ pry’[n] (19) [prytm] (z’ty) 
’’pznph s’r yrt kw 1 ”py ’npst ZY (20) [sy krw kpy ywrt] 8’rt [ 

“ . . . he went to [the river-bank] to bathe, together with the children, 

. . . the Kar fish swallowed [him]. How can it be my fault ? ” When the king 
had heard these words from the queen, he wept so very pitifully that all the 
ministers and all the councillors 1 ran together; all came to see, and to calm 
and comfort the king. 

a Before kpy a cancelled k. b Badly written, meant to be cancelled. 

c Or perhaps yn'p(y). 

d = sm’ytyh, symtyh , VJ., 379, 387, 1434. Probably connected with Skt. sam “ to be 
calm ”, etc., which would be *sam in Iranian. The ending, however, is somewhat unusual. 
Hence perhaps a loan from Middle Indian samita + Sogdian abstract suffix -yd. 
e A verb seems to have been omitted by the scribe {yrt). 

f Mistake for '‘yS'ywn. g prytm left out by the scribe. gg On ’YK' = how ? 

b There is a smudge at the end of this word. It is difficult to say whether kwrC or kwrin 
was intended. I think, one would rather have Jcwn'n, even in the preceding line (15) where the 
MS. has kwr£ (which at a pinch could be read kwnn). i Corrected pr.m. 

1 ? p'ysyn-. Chinese ? First part possibly the same as in baxsi (cf. Bailey, BSOAS., XI, 
48, n. 6). 

VOL. XI. PART 3. 31 
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And the king of (?) Ra/?an went to the bank of the river in boundless 1 
grief. When he had reached the bank—the whole crowd came out with (him) 
and mourned —, the king of (?) Ra^San very pitifully weeping spoke thus: 
“ Oh, most beloved son Kul, 2 I have come here in the hope of seeing you. 
Shall I find neither his living nor his dead body ? 3 Oh, most beloved son 
Kul, I shall (?) greatly console your stepmother, 4 but if your Lordship’s death 5 
should have taken place, I myself will call your stepmother to account.” 

He returned and entered his palace. The whole people consoled him. 
On the next day he ordered a proclamation 6 to be made (?) in these terms: 
“ My most beloved son went to the bank of the river. He fell into the water. 
[The Kar fish] swallowed [him.” 

Note on prw’y8 (line 16) 

The verb prw(’)y8- “ to demand, seek, ask for ” is common enough in 
Sogdian, but the noun prw’y 8 does not seem to occur in the hitherto published 
material. prw’y8 in P 3,102, is merely a misspelling of pr’ywyh. Beside prw’y8- 
= Yaghnobi parvid- (“ to demand, ask, let come ”) there was also firw’y8- 
(=frawe8-) which in Sogdian script may be spelt prw’y 8-, too. frawe 8- means 
“to reach, hit, attack ” (as a misfortune a person). P 3, 117 : who possesses 
such a stone, rty sy ’wyh y’n’kyh nws’kw fiz’yk’ p’tfir’s firw’ySt tns ZY wytyy 
ZY sryfit’m ZY ’ntwyc “in his house tribulation will reach him continually, 
grief and trouble, suffering and sorrow ”. P 3, 108 : who keeps such a stone 
in his house, will be superior to all his competitors, rtysy mz’yyw wysy mz’yy 
s’twyy’kh prw’ySt “ and great joy and happiness shall reach him ”. M 502 

p 6: ~\xww kyw’n jinny’ pr my88 z’y snyy[ .] xw’c r’f frwy88t “ When 

there is an earthquake on a Saturday during daytime, illness and sickness will 
attack . . .”. Both parwe8- and frawe8- belong to the base vaed “ to find ” 
(cf. Av. fravae8a -, etc.). 

The noun prw(’)y8 is met with in the Sogdian version of a Middle Persian 
poem. MPers. M 651 + Ti Hi = Sogd. T ii T 10, 3. 


1 trp'rky from Haro.paraka-, cf. Av. pdrdntara-. 

2 Or Kula , Gul, Gula , Kula, Kola,, etc. Or Kulan, Gulan, etc. 

3 inw = zyn'kh ( S.T., ii) ? Cf. above E 15. 

4 The whole of this sentence is not clear to me. — m'zych m’th also in SCE., 242 (where the 
wrong reading m'nych). Not apparently connected with Pashto maira mor (from *mdtruia- 
= prjTpvia, Arm. mauru). 

6 Benveniste, BSOS., ix, 507, derives myhry from Av. masa, -m^a = Old Iranian mrta- 
or maria- (the spelling ’ mySry, given by Benveniste, is not attested in the published texts ; it is 
agreed that ’myhry in VJ., 1206, is not “ death ” ; possibly “ Mithra ”). However, Old Iranian 
mrta- becomes murt- in Sogdian, while OIr. mart- is Sogd. mart-. A further obstacle to the 
proposed derivation is the difference in meaning (“ dead ” : “ death ”). It seems that Sogd. 
myhry continues OIr. mrdyu-, see Gershevitch, loc. cit., paras. 185, 507. — The equivalent of 
Av. amdsa- in Sogdian is mr8['spnd], mrd['spnt -]. 

6 Perhaps rather : “ He returned to his palace, the whole people entered, he dismissed them 
with words of comfort. On the next day he ordered.” Or : “ the whole people with words of 
comfort accompanied him.” jSs’m is not too clear here (cf. VJ., 356, 1343). 
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In MPers.: [ 9 wd \gr d 9 ywr\ wynd’n ‘y r’stwcr 1 

[kym 9 c ? wystm]bg 9 n hng’m kwrid . 

[ 9 wm 2 id] zwr ny 9 w(d)rnz 9 d 

In Sogd.: rty Mr ZKw 8’tnm’n 2 9 ytw 3 fiyr’n oo kyZYmy c 9 wn nz 9 mtty (?) 

zwfistfnjyyty* prwy8 kwn 9 t . rtmy prw p8 9 ty 9 wzt 9 k L 9 kwn 9 t “And if 

I should find the justly deciding judge who would find for me against the 
tyrants and would not condemn 5 me unlawfully ”. It is unfortunate that in 
this passage the MPers. equivalent of prwy8 , i.e. hng 9 m, is merely another 
word of unknown signification; neither Pers. hangdm nor Pers. hangdme 
appear to be of use. But so much is clear that hng 9 m = / prwy8 is a term of 
the juridical language. It seems that hangdm occurs in a line of the Sdbuhragdn , 
M 475 R 9, where Muller read 9 ng 9 m 6 : “ but whoever sinned against you, 
h 9 nt 9 n d 9 dyst[ 9 n ] qwn’n u hng’m xw 9 h 9 n, I shall institute a process against him 
on your behalf and call him to account.” Here Muller translated “ assembly ”, 
and Marr (apud Salemann, Man.Stud., 54) referred to Arm. angam. One could 
rather compare Arm. hangaman-k ( “ finding, report, circumstance ” (cf. 
Lagarde, Arm.Stud., p. 83). We should take care not to confuse MPers. hng 9 m 
with Parthian 9 ng 9 mP 

Closely related to jprw^)y8 is prwy8y in Stellung Jesu , 95, line 7: MN 
/3y 9 nysy8 9 zrw 9 fiy 9 m 9 y prwy8y “ who finds for us against (the wrath of) the 
King of Gods Azrua ”, or “ who defends us before the King of Gods ”. The 
translation suggested by Lentz (Mittler) is approximately correct. Again 
there is an unknown word in the Parthian version of the passage (ky 9 ndrbyd & 
9 m 9 h 9 wd pry dr). 

K. A Job Story 

Large piece of a scroll, recto Chinese. Some interlineary scribbles on both 
pages. Cursive Sogdian script. Written by a Manichsean, apparently a 
beginner in the art. 

T ii D 

(1) z-mnw ”(w)y’n(’)yt a ’skw’nt ZY ZKw ’nw’stk rty pts’r yyw’y’nt (2) (y)w 
’yw cnn SjStyk w’nkw ’PZY ywy’r ZK ’yw Sn SjStyk L’ wyn’nt (3) [rty] kS 

1 I.e. rast-wicir. 2 Cf. Reichelt, i, 68, line 10 (see also Benveniste, BSOS., IX, 498). 

3 See above p. 468, n. 3. 

4 Or nwf3-; this may be an older form of zwstmbyy , -bky'h (Kaivdn , E 8, I 2). 

5 MPers. ’ wdrnz- “ to condemn ” also in M 28 i V i 8, previously wrongly separated (’wd 
rnz-), see ZII., ix, 199, line 8, dzate from dzdm-. 

6 It is not possible to control the reading now. 

7 Mahrndmag , 367. Also M 137, ii, 7 : 'xSd'g ‘ ym rwc wx’stw’nyft yzd'n 'ng'm bg'n ’ wtfrystg'n 

(cf. Mahm., 343) “ Full of mercy this day of confession, time of assembly (?) for deities and 
angels ”. Cf. the meaning of Sogdian ayam “ feast-time ”. By the way, in Beruni’s list of the 
Sogdian feasts jlc ^ (Chron ., 235 1 ) should be corrected : read a j\^ — mryund- 

xware “ (the feast of) eating dumplings ”. 

8 ’ndrbyd occurs also in M 678, 27 (no context). Cf. also Sogdica, p. 50. 

a At first sight I read ” cy'ntyt ; but ”wyriyt (== Man. "wx'nyy, Gershevitch, loc. cit., para. 351) 
was probably intended. 
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yp sty ZK mrtymy (p)rw yr/2 ynpnh rty S/Tyz-t pr yr/? (4) [? ’rk]h 
ZKw yr/? yz-nw ZY yr’m’k rty /?wt ZK y’mkyn ZY prst’yt (5) [y’n’]kh 
ZY RBkw kty’kh ZY prypt ZK 8ic yr/?w wS’ysth rtysn (6)”z-yt’nt yrj8 z’t’y-t 
ZY Swytrth rty 8£rty ZKn z’t’yt a (7) [w]S’ysth ZY ZK slc Swytrty ZK 
z’mt’yty rty kwnty RBkw /3y’n’ysp (8) [’]krty rty ZK yifiw n’/? ZKn jSrys’nt 
prw syr’kw ’ys’wnh ZY (pr) (9) s’twyw ’z-w’nh ZY prw RBkw y’n’kh ZY pr 
kty’kh ZY prw yr/?w (10) (yz-)nw ZY pr yr’m’kw ZY pr yr/?w z’t’yt ZY pr 
yr/?w Sywtrt ZY pr (11) [z’jmt’yt ZY pr np’ysnt ZY pr yr/?w S’yh slc ZY pr 
yr/?w jSnt’yt (12) [ZY] pr ’stwrpS’k ZY pr yr/?w ’rp’st’wyh ZY pr syr’kk 
prst’k rty (13) [pr] ’ny’Scykw ZY ”/?rywncykw b ’z-yyr’nt ZKwy ’nytwh 
knSyh ZY prw (14) [. .].m’yt c 0000 00 rtynwkr pts’r /?wt ZK yyrtr (ZY) 

(15) [. .]r d cnn z’t’yty ZY cnn Swytr(ty) [ZY] cnn z’mtyty (ZY) cnn np[’](ysn)[ty] 

(16) [yyw’yt ? ZY ? tr] ’z-mnyh ZK (”)y’z-’nt mwrty (rty)w nyw(’nty) 
(mr)tym’y e (17) [. .]ys’nt* ky’ ZY ZKh ”z-’(wnh) ”(z)-’yt (ZY) L’ ZK ”z-wnh 
yw’r (18) [? ’kr](t)8’rt rtms ’sty w’nkw ’z-mnw ywty ’kw Sstwch ZY (’n)y’z-h 

(19) [pr’](y)s’nts ZY /?wt try’z-yn h ZY ’ny’z-kyn pr wyspw ”Scw rtyw L’ 

(20) [mr’]z ZY L’ pstk’r’k /?yrt rtyw ^Swt ywSk’r ZY ’yw-t’(c) rtyw (21) [L]’ 
’sp’yst ZY L’ prm’nptyws’k ^8yrt rtyw ny(nw) (p’c) 1 prywyS (22) [’z-]mnw 
nynw ywty [. . .]. .yt J ZY cnn y’wh ’[ysy^St]y k ywrty rtyw npSty (23) [ZKw](y) 
wnyh (s)y(’)ky 1 rtyw jSrysty ZKw(y) [. .. .]n [8]stw’nty ZY Syw’nty S’yh 

... [at one] time they live together and under the same roof, but later they 
separate from each other so that they do not meet each other easily. 

And if a man strives with much effort and amasses much treasure and 
wealth by much work and becomes rich and sets up house and a large house¬ 
hold and takes to himself many wives and has by them many sons and daughters 
and gives wives to the sons and grooms to the daughters and makes a great 
marriage-feast, 1 many people congratulate 2 him on his handsome power and 

a Corrected prima manu from z’mt-. 

b Prima manu ” pryncykw, above a scrawl in a different hand pi... w, probably a teacher’s 
correction = “ put in a Wdw 

c Possibly ]sm'yt. Hardly [p']rm'yt = paramita. 
d Not apparently ]w = [zmn]w. 

e Or mrtymty. f Hardly [/fr]ys’n£ ? 8 Apparently mistake for [pr']yst. 

h Or tryz-y\ One cannot, it seems, read trytz- and combine the word with Man. trytz’yy, 
Chr. tryz'y (BBB., p. 60). The word in Frg. t v, 5, cf. Benveniste, BSOS., IX, 498, is presumably 
tr'yyn — Man. tryyn in M 765k : c'nw tryyn yp”q. Not clear is tr'zyw or tr'nyw, SCE., 332. 
i Reading very doubtful; in fact it is a restoration rather than a reading, 
j ]snyt ? There may have been 8 after ywty , hence V ? 
k There is hardly enough space for this word. 

1 Only tops of letters, suggesting yy'Jcy, yynJcy, yyzky , iy'ky, syzky , etc., but sy'ky is the 
most likely reading. 

1 [}yn'ysp-[']krty = Chr. bynpsqty , 8.T., i, 39, 4 = Syriac bed mestuda, Luke xii, 36. The 
Middle Persian verse : [ drwd ] ’6r tw d’m’d oo qyt pwsryn [r]’[y] (wd)wdg\ri\ qyrd “ Welcome, 
bridegroom who hast made a marriage-feast for the young men (sons) ” (M 85, 8) is translated 
into Sogdian in this way : zwkyh fit ZKn tw ’ p(y)s' > k (? pyFk 1) o ky ZY wsn MN ”z-wnty pyB’r 
ZKw fiyny pskt'kw ’ krtwVry (T ii D, G). One cannot, apparently, read wywdg\n\ cf. Kawdn , 
A 57, Pahl. Psalter wydwtky, Gr.Bd. 51, 10, wydwtk’n — wayodagdn (cf. Pers. bayogani). The 
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joyous life, great house and household, much treasure and wealth, many sons, 
daughters, sons-in-law, grandchildren, maidservants, slaves, cattle, great 
prosperity 3 and beautiful equipment, and name him with laudation and 
praise in the whole town and . . . 

But afterwards, at a later time (?), [he becomes separated ?] from his sons, 
daughters, sons-in-law, and grandchildren: they begin to die [before their] 
time. People [think little ?] of such a man to whom children were born but 
whom no children mourn (?). 4 And at some time he falls into poverty and 
want and becomes destitute (?) and needy in every way. He finds neither 
hireling nor helper, neither menial nor servant, and becomes lonely and solitary. 
At such time the baker (?) even [denies him] bread. His food is milk from the 
cow, he sleeps in the shadow of a tree, he defers to the . . . poor and to the 
slave-girls. . . . 

Additional note. —Attention should be drawn here to the Sogdian liturgical 
text BBB., 46-7, where the reading of a Parthian tale is prescribed for the 
“ body-and-soul ceremony ” ; its title is given as wyspwhr’d cnd’l (?) zdg = 
the Prince with the Candala’s son. It is likely that this was a Manichaean text 
of “ Barlaam and Yoasaf ” (cf. BBB., 99) the Hebrew version of which has the 
title ben hammelekh wohannazir — the Prince and the Ascetic. The Hebrew 
derives from an Arabic version which in its turn was translated from Syriac ; for 
i-li in the presumed Arabic text is evidently a misread (a common 

mistake !), not as Kuhn boldly proposed (Barlaam und Joasaph, p. 42). 

Should the other Arabic versions, too, derive from Syriac texts (and not 
directly from an Iranian original), one would be tempted to explain the ascetic’s 
name (BapXaafjb, Georg. Balahvari, Ar. Balauhar) as a misunderstood Syriac 
appellative, a compound with bar- “ son ”, corresponding to the Parthian 
compound candal-zadag ; Kuhn took the name for bhagavdn, Sachau for 
purohita. But I cannot say what word the Syrian translator may have thought 
suitable for rendering the Indian candala. The gruesome tale of Turkische 
Manichaica, i, 5-7, which S. von Oldenburg discovered in Ibn Babuye’s version 
of “ Barlaam and Yoasaf” (Izv. Imp. AJc. Nauk, 1912, 779-82), occurs also in 
al-Ghazalfs Kimiya-yi Sa‘adat, lithogr. Lucknow a.h. 1279, pp. 51 sq. 

Sogdian word does not seem to contain -hate “ house ”, in spite of the spelling -ktfkw in one 
case and the Syriac equivalent; probably -kte from -krtaka-. The centre part of the Sogd. 
compound, -ps-, -sp-, could be explained with the help of p(y)s , k = ddmdd in the above passage, 
but the reading is very uncertain (from pudraka ?). 

2 Or “ honour ”, or “ praise ”, see line 23 and V.J. , 1012 (cf. also ZDMG., 90, 198 n.). 
Gauthiot, Gramm., i, 148, recognized that firys- belonged to Av. bardg- “ to welcome ” (Pahlavi 
burzidan also “ congratulate ”, e.g. 8ns., vi, 5, cf. also the passages given by Nyberg, Hilfsbuch, 
s.v.). In composition with the preposition a- the meaning of bardg is “ to like to possess, to 
desire ” : Sogd. a^rayse “ desire, lust ” from *d.brxsaka-, Saka orsa, aursa “ desire ” from 
*a.brxsa- (> aprdxsa > afirisa > aurisa > aursa cf. -ris- from -rxs- in e.g. hamgris- and -rs- 
from -ris after a vowel in e.g. pars-), Parthian awarzog , Middle Pers. awarzog, Persian arzu 
“ desire ” from *a.barju-. 

3 Cf. 8.T., ii, 576b. 

4 This passage is not very clear. On yvSr see JRAS ., 1944, p. 140, n. 2. 
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The Manichaean Fasts 

By W. B. HENNING 
(PLATE XIV) 

I N an excursus to his article on “ The Early Sasanians ” in 
BSOAS.j xi, 42 sqq., S. H. Taqizadeh has given a full and 
illuminating discussion of the Manichaean two-day fasts which 
preceded the feast of the Bema. All hitherto known about these 
fasts is contained in a passage in the K. al-Fihrist, 333, 28-334, 1, 
which runs as follows :— 

As regards the fasting— 

(1) when the sun is in Sagittarius and the moon is full, they 
fast two days without break, 

(2) then when the New Light appears, they fast two days 
without break, 

(3) after this, they fast two days when the moon is full (and 
the sun is) in Capricornus, 

(4) then when the New Light appears and the sun is in Aquarius 
and eight days have passed of the (lunar) month, they 
fast for thirty days, but break the fast each day at nightfall. 
It seems to me that this information can be supplemented and 
(in part) corrected with the help of Sogdian Manichaean calendar 
tables published here for the first time. They had been referred to 
before by F. W. K. Muller (in Sb.P.A.W., 1907, 465) and by myself 
(in Orientalia , viii, 1939, 87-95) for the purpose of establishing the 
correct forms of the names of the Sogdian days and months. 

The Sogdian calendar fists, after giving details for each year 
(eras, “ basic numbers ” of sun and moon, first weekdays), contain 
fists of the New Moons 1 (fixed by the Sogdian month and day, 
the weekday, the hour of day or night, and sometimes the ratus 2 
of the hour) and, at the end, fists of jive groups of two days. Although 
this second fist is not fully preserved in any of our manuscripts, 
there can be little doubt that it constitutes a register of the 
Manichaean two-day fasts. 

This is shown by the intervals between the various groups of 
two days. Disregarding the fifth group of two days we find that 

1 Thus (rather than New Light) according to S. H. Taqizadeh. The Sogdian 
word (“ New God ”) could refer to either. 

2 ratu = 10 seconds. 
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the intervals are [a) 16, (b) 14, (c) 23 days in MS. No. 1, and [a) 16, 
( b ) 13, (c) 24 days in MS. No. 2. They correspond precisely with 
the intervals between the fasts as given in the K. al-Fihrist , viz. 
(a) between full moon and new light, (b) between new light and 
full moon, (c) between full moon and new light plus eight days. 
Since the lists of the groups of two days are accompanied by lists 
of the new moons (or new lights) for the whole year, it is easy to 
see that the first two-day group coincided with a full moon, the 
second with a new light (or new moon), etc. 

However, the calendar fists have a fifth fast which fell twenty-six 
days after the fourth (and last) fast of the K. al-Fihrist , and therefore 
within the Manichaean fast-month. It seems to me that this interval 
represents the twenty-six days of Mani’s suffering in prison before 
his death [Homilies, 60, 11 ; Psalm-book , 16, 25 ; 43, 30). The 
fifth fast thus commemorates Mani’s death ; it fell on the 27th and 
28th days of the fast-month. On the third day after it ( Psalm-book , 
41, 18, cf. Taqizadeh, loc. cit., 49 sq.), hence on the 30th day of 
the fast-month, the feast of the Bema was celebrated. 

It is apparent that Ibn an-Nadlm has omitted to mention that 
within the fast-month there were two two-day fasts (respectively 
on the 1st and 2nd, and the 27th and 28th days of the fast-month) 
on which the fasting was uninterrupted. On the remaining days of 
the fast-month the Auditores had to observe the rule obligatory 
for the Electi during the whole of their fives, viz. they were allowed 
only one meal, at nightfall. 

A further point the Sogdian calendar fists may help to 
settle concerns the yiti yimki “ Seven Yimki ” of the Turkish 
Khwastwanift. It seems that the seven Yimki were identical with 
the five two-day fasts, or, at least, were distributed over the five 
fasts in some way we can hardly hope to determine with accuracy. 
In one of the unfortunately badly preserved Sogdian manuscripts, 
No. 2, yymkyy seems to occur as the name of one of the fasts (but 
the reading is uncertain). In another MS., No. 5, the “ Mar Slsin 
Yimki ” is referred to, and it is stated that it took place on two 
days and coincided with a new light. One is thus led to assume 
that “ Mar Sisin Yimki ” was the name of the second fast (the 
only one to coincide with a new light). 

The word yimki may mean “ prayer ”, especially “ prayer of 
intercession ” (see BBB., p. 139b, and below, text No. 7). The 
fasts may have been held in commemoration of martyrs on whose 
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behalf prayers of intercession were delivered. The first fast was 
devoted to the memory of the Primus Homo (the greatest martyr 
of world history, from the Manichaean point of view), see text No. 4 ; 
the second to Mar Sisin, Mani’s martyred successor ; the fifth and 
last, representing the anniversary of Mani’s death, surely to Mani. 
Of the remaining two fasts, the third or fourth probably com¬ 
memorated the martyrdom of the three presbyters who followed 
Mar Sisin into death ( Homilies , 83, 7 sq. ; iic maxistak olurmaq , 
Thomsen-Festschrift , 147, see ZDMG., 90, 15, n. 1): this may have 
counted as three yimkis (the excess of the seven yimkis over the Jive 
fasts could thus be accounted for). 

According to the K. al-Fihrist the fasts were fixed by the phases 
of the moon and the position of the sun in the ecliptic. However, 
it is far more likely that the early Manichseans determined the 
dates solely by reference to the Babylonian calendar. Only the 
Persian Manichseans, being not well acquainted with the Babylonian 
calendar, may have introduced Luni-solar definitions. Originally, 
therefore, the first day of the fourth fast, coinciding with the 
first day of the fast-month and commemorating Mani’s imprison¬ 
ment, was fixed on the 8th day of Sabat (translated as “ 8th 
Emshir ”, Homilies , 60, 11). The fifth fast, on the 27th and 28th 
of the fast-month (= Mani’s death), fell always on the 4th (and 
5th) of Adar, while the feast of the Bema took place on the 7th of 
Adar (the 30th day of the fast-month). 

His Excellency S. H. Taqizadeh to whom I submitted this article 
before publication, very kindly consented to contribute a number 
of notes on the chronological problems to which these 1 fragments 
give rise ; they will be found at the end of this article. 

No. 1 

M 148. Two small pieces forming one page which is damaged 
at the bottom and at the outside margins. No whole fines are 
missing. Distribution of recto and verso is certain by the appearance 
of the interior margin. Above the names of the months there are 
numerals written with coloured ink (to indicate, according to 

1 Similar tables existed also in Uyyur Turkish. Two fragments were published 
by G. R. Rachmati, Turkische Turfan-Texte, vii, Nos. 8 and 9 (see also my notes 
apud Rachmati, p. 61). The dates are fixed by reference to the Sogdian and the 
Chinese calendars : this makes the tables somewhat confused. They cannot be 
understood without the help of the Sogdian MSS, 
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S. H. Taqizadeh, the first weekdays of the months) ; in the 
transliteration they are given after the names of the months. 1 

Recto 

(1) ’wd iii pnjwg oo nwgrwc iii smbyd oo xwmn’h [ 

(2) n’wsrSyc iii byynwy o ”bwx rweyy o pncsmbyd mySy[h o 

(3) xwrjnyc v byynwy o ”bwx rweyy o smbyd ’xspy’h o .[ 

(4) nysnyc vii byynwy o ”s rwcfyy o ‘yw]smbyd mySyh .[ 

(5) [ps’kyc ii b]y[ynwy o ”s rweyy o iii]s[mbyd ’x]sp[y’h o 

(6) (s)[n’](xnt)yc [iv] byynwy [o Ss]cyy r[wcyy o i]iii [smjbyd 

mfySyh 

(7) yz’n’nc vi byynwy o Sseyy rwcfyy o ”Sy]n’h ’xspy’[h o 

(8) byk’nc i byynwy o mrt’t rweyy o smbyd mySyh pncfmyk 

’jmny’h o ] 

(9) ”b’nc iii byynwy o mrt’t rweyy o ii smbyd ’xspyf’h o 

(10) bwyyc v byynwy o ’rt’t rweyy o iii smbyd mySyh o [ 

(11) mysbwyyc vii byyfnwyo 5 ](rt)[’]t rwcfyy o p]ncsmby[d ’xspy’h 

(12) jynityc ii byfynwy o spnd’rmt rweyy o ”8yn’h mySyh o 

(13) (’)xswmy(c) [iv byynwy o spnd’rmt rweyy o ‘ywsmbyd ’xspy’h o 

Verso 

(14) ]. rweyy o ii smbyd mySyh o vi-myk ’jmny’h 

(15) (col. ink) ]h srSyh 

(16) ]xyh o frwrt ’tyh wsy[n]’h rweyy o iismbyd iiismbyd 

(17) ]h o spnd’rmd ’[tyh ’rt’]t rweyy o iiii ’ty pncsmbyd 

(18) ](frwrt) [’tyh w](sy)[n’h rweyy o iiii ’ty pncsmbyd] 

(19) ]h o m’x [’ty]h [tys rw]cy[y o ”S]yn’h ’ty sm[by](d) 

(20) ]h o Syscyy ’ty[h ”srw]cyy o iiii smbyd pncsmbyd 

(21) ] (blank) ccccxiii 2 

(22) ] ’wd viiii c y yzdgyrd o ccclxxx ’wd viii 

(23) ](y)d 3 tswg o ’wd h’n f yg m’h xx ’wd 

(24) ](mb)yd 4 oo xw[mn’](h) . . ,s(y)r(w)(c) [ ] 6 

(25) cc]lxxxviii rtw 

(26) cclxxx]viii r(tw) 

Translation 

(1) and three-fifths. 7 Nogrdc on Tuesday, Xumna 8 [ 

1 Handwriting of the later Manichaean type.—[restored], (doub'tful) or (damaged) 
letters, see BSOAS ., xi, 56. 

2 Written in another hand. 3 Restore : [x -f- bwnmrg l yg xwrxs]yd ? 

4 Restore : \x pnjwg o nwgrwc iiii sjmbyd ? 5 Possibly ( rwc ). 

e Read and restore : ( m)s(y)r(w)c [ pncsmbyd ] ? 

7 End of the “ bunmarag ” (basic number ?) of the moon. 

8 Name of the second day of each Sogdian month. 
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The “ 

New God ” of 

(first 

on 




Sogd. month 

wkday.) Sogd. day wkday. daytime 

(2) 


i 

Tu. 

10 

Th. 

day 

(3) 


ii 

Th. 

10 

Sat. 

night 

(4) 


iii 

Sat. 

9 

Sun. 

day 

(5) 


iv 

Mon. 

9 

Tu. 

night 

(6) 


V 

Wed. 

8 

Wed. 

day 

(!) 


vi 

Fr. 

8 

Fr. 

night 

(8) 


vii 

Sun. 

7 

Sat. 

day 

(9) 


viii 

Tu. 

7 

Mon. 

night 

(10) 


ix 

Th. 

6 

Tu. 

day 

(11) 


X 

Sat. 

6 

Th. 

night 

(12) 


xi 

Mon. 

5 

Fr. 

day 

(13) 


xii 

Wed. 

5 

Sun. 

night 

(14) 

[Epagomenae] 

— 

M 

Mon. 

day 

(15) 

[The yimki fasts are in this] year 




No. 

Sogd. month 

Sogd. days 

= weekdays 


(16) 

[1] 

[9] 1 

19 and 20 

Mon. and Tu. 

(17) 

[2] 

[10] 

5 and 

6 

Wed. and Th. 

(18) 

[3] 

[10] 

19 and 20 

[Wed. and Th.] 

(19) 

[4] 

[11] 

12 and [13] 

Fr. and Sat. 


(20) 

[5] 

[12] 

8 and 

[9] 

Wed. and Th. 

(21) 

] 


413 2 




(22) 

] and nine of Yezdegerd, 388 3 




(23) 

] a quarter. 4 And that 5 of the 

moon 

twenty and 


(24) 

]...«. 

Xumna-roc (and) Misi-roc [are Thursdays ?] 

7 

(25) 




] [2]88 ratus 8 


(26) 




] [2]88 ratus 



1 The months (whose names are not preserved in the MS.) are found by calculation. 

2 Here begins the preamble to the description of the year which followed the 
year dealt with in lines 1-20. The purport of the number 413 which was written 
by a different scribe is not clear. It may refer to an era (era of Sad-Ormizd ?). 

3 I thought at first that this number represented the bunmarag of the sun, but 
it could hardly precede the words bwnmrg ‘ yg xwrxsyd for which space is available 
only at the beginning of line 23. One thus has to assume that 388 is the year of 
an era whose name unfortunately is lost. 

4 Restore : [name of an era + the basic number of the sun is]. 

6 = bunmarag. 

8 Restore : [several fifths. Nogroc on Wednesday. 

7 Restoration doubtful. Misi-roc (reading very uncertain), the sixteenth day, 
would be the same weekday as Xumna-roc. The purpose of giving the weekdays 
of the second and sixteenth days of the year is not clear. It should have sufficed 
to give the weekday of the first day (Nogroc). But those days may have been 
feastdays. 

8 Here began the list of the “ New Gods ” for the year described in lines 21-4. 
The possible numbers of ratus are 00, 72, 144, 216, and 288 ; hence 88 should be 
restored to 288. The whole line could be restored as follows : [n’wsrhyc iv byynwy 
o mnspnd rwcyy o iv smbyd ’xspy’h o vimyk 'jmny'h cc]lxxxviii rtw — [The “ New 
God ” of month Nausarbic, the first day of which is a Wednesday, on the day of 
Manspand = 29th day, a Wednesday, in the sixth hour of the night,] after 288 
ratus (on the 28th, 11.48 p.m.). From this the number of ratus could easily be 
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No. 2 

T ii D 66 (a). Badly damaged book-leaf. Little can be read on 
the recto page. Handwriting of the later Manichsean type. Distribu¬ 
tion of recto and verso is certain by the appearance of the interior 
margin. No whole lines are missing. 

Recto (Plate XIV) 

(1) ] (weak traces) 

(2) ] jmnyn.’ . . . . 

(3) (left blank) 

(4) ]y oo ooo oo 

(5) ”]p[’n](z) [m’xyy oo](z)[mw](x)[tw](y) [’tyy mn](s)[p](n)d 

(r)M(cyy) [oo iv](pnz)[smb]8yy 

(6) /Jwyc m]’xyy [oo] yws ’[tyy] Sy(s)[cy rwcyy oo ”Syng ’tyy 

sm](b8)[yy] 

(7) ](y) 00 [jSwyc m’]xyy oo (sm’n) ’tyy (zm)wx(tw)y r[wcyy oo 

”Syng] ’tyy (s)[mbSyy] 

(8) [about 8 + ]yy(mk)[yy oo mys]/?wyc [m’x](yy) oo (r’m) (’tyy) 

[w’]t r[wc](yy) [oo] i ’tyy ii smb[Syy] 

(9) [about 6 + yym](ky)y oo jymtyc m’x[yy oo] srws ’tyy [rsn 

rwcyy oo ’]’8yng ’tyy smbSyy 
(10-12) (left blank) 

Verso 

(13) y’w srS ’.[ about 15 -j- yz]dygy[rd 

(14) bwnmrg ‘y m’h .[.P n ]jMg’n oo n[wgrwc ”8yng 

(15) n’wsrSyc /?ynwyy oo ”[s Sy]sc[yy rwcyy] oo (’)[’Syn]g xs[p’ oo 

(16) xwrjnyc )8ynwyy oo (mrt’t) rwcyy oo s[mb8] m[y8yy oo 

’](st)myk [jmny’ oo 

(17) nys[nyc] (^8y)[nwyy] oo (mrt)[’t rwcyy]oo ii smb8 xsp[’ o]o 

(’stm)[yk jmny’ oo 

(18) [p]s(’)[kyc ^ynwyy oo ’rt]’t rwcyy oo iii s[mb]S mySyy oo 

’st[myk jmny’ oo 

(19) [sn’xntyc] ^ynwyy oo ’r(t)[’t]rwcyy oo pnz smbS xsp’ oo 

’[stmyk jmny’] 

(20) (x)[z’n]’nc /Jy[nwyy] oo sp[nd]’rmt rwcyy oo ”S[yn]g mySyy oo 

’s[tmy]k [j]mny[’ oo] 

(21) /?yk’nc jSynwyy oo [spnd’rm](t) [rw]cyy oo i smbS xsp’ oo 

ix-myk j[mny’ 


restored in the table on the recto page, e.g. in line 8 it should be “ fifth hour 72 ratus 
(passed) ”. A slight difficulty is provided by the absence of a number of ratus 
at the end of line 14. One would expect: 144 ratus. There are two possibilities : 
either the number was put at the beginning of line 15 (contrary to the scribe’s 
normal procedure), or the year dealt with in lines 21 sqq. is not the year which 
followed the year described in lines 1-20. 
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(22) ’’p’nc Pyjxwyy oo xs(yw)[r rw](c)[yy] oo ii smb[8 my]8yy oo 

ix-myk jmn(y’)[ oo 

(23) j8wyc flynwyy oo xsywr rwcyy oo iv[smb](S) xsp’ oo ix-myk 

jmriy(’) [oo] (ii)[cxxxx]xx(xx)vii[i r](tw xr)[tyh] 

(24) mys/?wyc /3ynwyy oo ’rt’wxwst rwcyy oo pnzsmbS my[Syy] oo 

ix-myk (j)[mny’ oo i]i(c)[xxxxxxxxviii rtw xr](ty)h 

Translation 


(1-2) (end of a list of the “ New Gods ”). 
(4) [The yimki fasts in this year] 



No. 

Sogd. month 

Sogd. days 

= weekdays 

(5) 

[1] 

8 

28 and 29 

[Wed.] and Th. 

(6) 

[2] 

[9] 

14 and 15 

[Fr. and Sat.] 

(7) 

[3] 

[9] 

27 and 28 

[Fr. and Sat.] 1 

(8) 

4 

10 

21 and 22 

Sun. and Mon. 

(9) 

5 

11 

17 and [18] 

Fr. and Sat. 


(10-12) (Left blank) 

(13) Cow year 2 .of Yezdegerd 


(14) The basic number of the moon is ... . fifths, Nogroc is [Friday . . . 
The “ New God ” of on 



Sogd. month 

Sogd day 

= wkday. 

daytime 

hour 

ratus 3 

(15) 

i 

8 

[Fr.] 

night 

[8th] 

[72] 

(16) 

ii 

7 

Sat. 

day 

8th 

[72] 

(17) 

iii 

7 

Mon. 

night 

8th 

[216] 

(18) 

iv 

6 

Tu. 

day 

8th 

[216] 

(19) 

[V] 

6 

Th. 

night 

[8] 

[o’clock] 

(20) 

vi 

5 

Fr. 

day 

8 

[o’clock] 

(21) 

vii 

[5] 

Sun. 

night 

9th 

[144] 

(22) 

viii 

4 

Mon. 

day 

9th 

[144] 

(23) 

ix 

4 

Wed. 

night 

9th 

288 

(24) 

X 

3 

Th. 

day 

9th 

2[88] 


No. 3 

M 147. Nearly completely preserved book-leaf. Handwriting of 
the late Manichsean type. Text not written in form of a table. 


1 No other restoration seems to fit the existing traces. I am assuming that the 
author of these tables made a slight mistake in calculating. He ought to have 
written : “ Thursday and Friday.” 

2 Here begins the treatment of the year which followed immediately upon the 
year dealt with in lines 1-9. This is confirmed by the dates given for the lunar 
phases. For example, in the first year the New Light fell on the 14th or 15th of 
the 9th month (line 6), while in the second year it fell on the 4th of the ninth month 
(line 23). This is the correct interval for successive years. 

3 The number of ratus is preserved only for the 9th and 10th months, but can 

be found by calculation for the other months. See above, p. 150, n. 8. The luna¬ 
tions are 29 d. 12 h. 144 ratus (= 24 min.) and 29 d. 12 h. in strict alternation. 
“ 9th hour 288 ratus passed ” means 8.48. “ Wednesday night ” is the night 

before Wednesday. Hence “ Wednesday night 9th hour 288 ratus passed ” means : 
Wednesday, 2.48 a.m. Note that “ eighth hour ” (without ratus) means the full 
hour = 8 o’clock. 
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Recto (1) Pyjy nwyy xwr rwcyyh i (2) smbSyy pr mySS ’tyh (3) 
(’)ftmcyk jmny’ cc (4) lxxxviii rtww xrtyh (5) oo oo sn’xntyc 
m’x (6) nwyy xwr rwcyy iii smbSyy (7) ’xspy’ S/?tyk jmny’h (8) lxxii 
rtww xrtyh oo oo (9) xz’n’nc /fyyy nwyy ”pwx (10) rwcyy iv 
smbSyy pr my[SS] (11) S/Jtyk jmny’ lxxii (12) rtww xrtyh oo oo 
(13) /3yk’nc m’x nwyy ”pwx (14) rwcyy ”Syn’ ’xspy’h (15) [S](j8t)[yk] 
(j)mny’ ccx[vi] (16) [rtww xrty](h) oo oo (17) [”p’n](c) m’x nwyy 
”s (18) [rwcyy] (s)mbSyy pr mySS (19) [’t](y)h S/Jtyq jmny’h 
(Verso) (20) ccxvi rtww xrtyh (21) oo )8wyyc (22) m’x nwyy ”s 
rwcyh (23) ii smbSyy ’xspy’h (24) ’tyh S/Jtyk jmny’h (25) oo oo 
mys/?wyc (26) m’x nwyy ”s Sscyh (27) (r)wcyy iii smbSyh (28) [p](r) 
mySS SjStyk jmny’ (29) oo oo jymtyc (30) jSyyy nwyy ”s Sscyh 
(31) rwcyy pncsmbSyh (32) 5 xspy’ o styk jmny’h (33) cxxxxiiii 
rtww xrtyh (34) oo oo xsw[myc] (35) /Jyynwyy mrt’[t rwcyy] 
(36) ”Syn’ pr mySS [styk] (37) jmny’ cxxxxii[ii rtww] (38) xrtyh oo oo 

Translation 


The “ New God ” 1 of 

is on 




ratus 

Sogd. month 

Sogd. day 

= wkday. 

daytime 

hour 

passed 

[iv] 

11 

Sun. 

day 

1st 

288 

V 

11 

Tu. 

night 

2nd 

72 

vi 

10 

Wed. 

day 

2nd 

72 

vii 

10 

Fr. 

night 

2nd 

216 

viii 

9 

Sat. 

day 

2nd 

216 

ix 

9 

Mon. 

night 

2 

o’clock 

X 

8 

Tu. 

day 

2 

o’clock 

xi 

8 

Th. 

night 

3rd 

144 

xii 

7 

Fr. 2 

day 

3rd 

144 


No. 4 

M 796. Heavily damaged double book-leaf. The lower half of 
the leaf published here is missing. The other leaf (not given here) 
contains the fragment of an astronomical treatise (on lunar and 
solar years). Handwriting of the older Maniehsean type. Text not 
written in form of a table. 

Recto (1) [iii] smbSyy pr m[yS8] (2) [oo] oo ”p’ncm[’]xyy (3) [/3yyy] 
nwyy xwmn’ rwc (4) [pnc] smbSyy xsp’ sic (5) oo oo fiwyc m’xy 
(6) /fyyy nwyy x(wr)[m](z)[t]’ rw(c) (7) ”Syng pr m[ySS oo oo] 
(8) mys(/3)[wyc m’xyy] (six lines missing) 

Verso (9) [/?yyy] nwyy mnspnd (r)[wc] (10) (p)[n]c smbSyy pr 

1 The manuscript has fiyyy nwyy “ New God ” four times, and m'x nwyy “ New 
Moon ” five times. 

2 ”hyn\ ”§yn'h, also spelt (historically) ”8yng, is borrowed from Persian (or 
late Middle Persian) as are the other names of the weekdays. Cf. Chavannes- 
Pelliot, Traite Man., 198 [174] sqq., BBB., 85 sq. The use by Manichseans of 
a form corresponding with Persian ahine does not favour the view that ahine 
was a purely Muslimic term. More likely it was pre-Muslimic. 
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[mySS] (11) oo oo xyS y w (s)[rSyy] (12) xwrmzt’ /?y[yy ymkyy ?] 
(13) /Iwyc m’xyy (y)[w](s) ’ty (14) Ssc[yy rw]c pnc smbSy (15) [ ty 
”]Syng oo oo (16) [mrysysn ? ym](kyy) mys 


Translation 1 


The “ New God ” of 
Sogd. month 

is on 
Sogd. day 

= wkday. 

daytime 

[vii] 

[2] 

Tu. 

day 

viii 

2 

Th. 

night 

ix 

1 

Fr. 

day 

X 

[1] 

[Sun.] 

[night] 

[second in x] 

[30] 

[Mon.] 

[day] 

[xi] 

[30] 

[Wed.] 

[night] 

[xii] 

29 

Th. 

day 


In this Cow year the [Yimki] of God Khurmazda is in the month 
of fidyc on the days of yds and 8isci (= 14. and 15.9.), respectively 
a Thursday and a Friday. [The Yimki of Mar Slsin is in the month of] 
Mi$[f}dyc , . . . 2 


No. 5 

M 197. Fragment of a double-leaf. Older Manichaean handwriting. 
One folio (not given here) contains Middle Persian hymns of no 
interest. The other folio contains a liturgical text. Of the recto 
page only inconsiderable traces remain; several beginnings of 
Persian and Parthian hymns are cited (cf. the texts c and d published 
in BBB. y 45 sqq.); it is not worth while to print them. Only the 
text of the verso page is given here. 

(!) ]yy pty’m(s)[t o] (2) c’(nw) £yyy nwyy sq(r)[tyy ?] (3) w0’t o 
pr myhr m’x jm[nw] (4) mrysysn ymqyy /3wt o (5) ’ty fr’kcynyy 
c’nw n’f (6) [’](n)wznd o ’ftmy sic n’(fs)’r (7) rst(’)[w](c)’ry[y 

5 ](t)[y • • J’ny 3 (8) ’qt(yy) ywt ° 8y n yy (^) mzyx 

[b]wtyst(y)[y ’](t)[y]h (10) [p]s’[bwtytyy (11) p . . [ (12) jsrSnng 

Translation 

.... is finished. When the “ New God ” is accomplished (??), on 
Sunday and Monday, the Mar Slsin Yimki takes place. In the morning 
when the people assemble, it is necessary to comfort and . . . the people 
in the beginning. Also, the great Buddhas (= apostles) of the Church, 
and the “ after-Buddhas ”.the chief. . . . 

1 With restorations (in square brackets) for the missing portion of the table. 

2 The text presumably continued : “on the first and second days, a Sunday 
and a Monday.” The interval between Full Moon and New Light is seventeen 
days here (sixteen in Nos. 1 and 2). Actually, the “ New God ” took place in 
the night following the 30th day of the 9th month. 

3 Restore : [nm]’ny ? 
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No. 6 

Caption in a collection of Parthian stories (M 44) : j’yd’nyy 
m’hjmnwy’ pr/}yrc[ = “ to be told on Jaidan 1 Monday 

No. 7 

Two sentences from the Sogdian edition of the Manichsean 
Missionary History. A = TM 389a R 23 sqq., B = TM 389c 26 sqq. 
Sogdian writing. (A) rtpts’r ZK lqSryyjS rm yypSty m(r)[”zty pr] 
xiv sytyh pr ymkw ZY pr ’’/Jrywnh [’wst’t] rty pnt /Jy’r’k c’nkw 
ZY ZK ’ysw stty rt[y ZK] k/Sryy/S pt’ycy ’ysw pr ”/?rywnh ’wst’[t] 
rtsw w’nkw pt’yskwy “ Thereupon, on the fourteenth, 2 Gabriab 
and his assistants stood in supplication and prayer. And near 
nightfall when Jesus (= moon) rose, Gabriab stood before Jesus 
in prayer and spoke thus to him . . 

(B) rty ywnyS ZK mr’tt’ pr ymkw ZY ”/?rywnh ’wst’t rty kw 
jSr’yst’kw s’r pt’yskwy w’nkw ZY cymyS wnyrs ”z’nt jSyr’n “ And 
without delay Mar Adda stood in supplication and prayer, and 
spoke to the Apostle : how can I find the spell that will save me 
from this ? . . .”. 

In both these passages ymkw (here translated as “ supplication ”) 
is apparently the accusative of ymkyy (= nominative and genitive- 
dative). Cf. also y 2 mk 2 in Turkish runes (quoted BBB., p. 139), 
and the ymg’nyg rwc’n “ days of Yimki-prayers ” in the fragment S 3 
(cf. BSOS. } viii, p. 588). 

Notes by S. H. Taqizadeh 

Dr. Henning asked me to add some notes to his very interesting 
article about Sogdian fragments on the calendar, which, as it appears, 
are related to the Manichsean system. I readily agreed to comply 

1 Presumably = Uyyur “ caidan ” in the Khwastwanift, according to a suggestion 
made by me in BBB. y p. 9 = Bema. The Bema Monday was probably the Monday 
which was closest to the day of the Bema, preferably the Monday preceding Bema 
(Mani died on a Monday). 

2 Yiz. of a Babylonian month, when the moon was full. 

3 Its table of contents may help in establishing the beneficiaries of the Yimki- 
prayers. After the Manichaean gospels we find mentioned texts relating to 
(1) Ohrmizd, (2) Mar Slsin, (3) Jesus, (4) the community of the Electi. For the 
first two this agrees with the order of the fasts as established in this article. It is 
indeed likely that Jesus was included in the number of the great martyrs. If we 
assume that the “ community of the Electi ” has replaced the “ Three Presbyters ”, 
we would gain the following order of the Yimki fasts : (1) Primus Homo, (2) Mar 
Sisin, (3) Jesus, (4) Three Presbyters, (5) Mani (together seven Yimkis and five 
fasts). 
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with his wishes, although my contribution could hardly go beyond 
conjecture, especially in relation to the possible and sometimes 
probable dates of the different fragments. Apart from the question 
of the dates there are a few further points on which also I venture 
to advance an opinion, that is again only a conjecture. 

I propose to take the fragments in the numerical order given to 
them by Dr. Henning and deal with each of them accordingly. 

The Dates 

(1) Fragment No. 1, of which the translation is given above 
on p. 150, can belong either to the Sogdian year beginning in a.d. 837 
(206 of the era of Yazdegerd) or more probably to a.d. 984 (a.y. 353). 
It would take us far afield to give here in detail the reasons for this 
conjecture. I can only say that the particulars given in the fragment, 
namely the weekday of New Year’s Day, the position of the new 
moon in each of the Sogdian months and the position of the supposed 
Yimki fasts which ought to correspond to the middle (full moon) 
of the Babylonian month Kanun I (or the middle of the eleventh 
Turco-Chinese month as we will see), the first day (New Light) of 
Kanun II (or the new moon of the twelfth Chinese month), the 
middle (full moon) of the same Babylonian month (or the middle 
of the same twelfth Chinese month), the 8th day of the Babylonian 
Shabat (or in the intercalary years with two Adars the 
8th Adar I) and the 4th Adar (or in the intercalary years 
with two Adars the 4th of Adar II) = 9th or 10th of the 
first and the 5th or 6th of the second of the Chinese months 
respectively, cannot fit in any year of the first four centuries of 
the Yazdegerdian era except in the two above-mentioned years 
(984 and 837). The same reason applies with more or less certainty 
to the dates proposed for the other fragments here below. 

(2) The passage at the end of the same paragraph discussed above 
(1) is difficult to explain. It can hardly relate to the following year, 
which must be assumed if the passage was a continuation of the 
foregoing table, because the following year, according to our con¬ 
jecture, must have been either 207 or 354 a.y. ; but neither of 
them is a number ending with 9. I am also unable to suggest any 
explanation as to either of the two numbers (413 and 388). 
Dr. Henning’s conjecture with regard to the first number (413)— 
that it may refer to the era beginning with the year in which Shad 
Ormizd, the great Manichaean leader, died—though ingenious, 
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does not accord easily with the data obtained from “ Mahrnamag ” 
where the 162nd year from the death of this prominent Manicheean 
leader is made to correspond with the 546th year of the birth of 
Mam. This implies that the year of Shad Ormizd’s death began in 
a.d. 600, should Mam’s birth have occurred in a.d. 216, or in 601 
if the founder of the religion was born in the early part of a.d. 217. 
Therefore the year a.d. 985 would be the 384th or 385th of the 
death of Shad Ormizd. This last date is of course nearer to the 
second number in the fragment, i.e. 388. A mistake of three years 
in the calculation of the later composers of the tables for older 
times would not be surprising. We find similar mistakes in the 
Uygur Manichsean Calendar fragment (Rahmati No. 9) where the 
Yazdegerdi date 358 is given as a mouse year, which in fact must 
be 357, as the year a.y. 358 was certainly a cow year. 

(3) The first part of Fragment No. 2, if it is a list of the Manichsean 
Yimki fasts, might fit in the Sogdian year beginning in a.d. 878 
provided that the second part which follows it does not necessarily 
relate to the year immediately succeeding it, for the year 879 
does not correspond to the cow year. But if the two years were 
consecutive, the only other possible conjecture would be to suppose 
that this first part (with Yimki table) relates to the Sogdian year 
beginning in the year a.d. 1000 (a.y. 369). The latter year accords 
in all particulars, as (a) the year fits with the mouse year, while the 
succeeding year was a cow year, which began on the 23rd January, 
1001 (a.y. 370); but the fasts would then curiously fall one full 
month behind their usual position in the Babylonian months (this 
point will be discussed further below); (b) the position of the new 
moon in the Sogdian months in the following Sogdian year which 
began in a.d. 1001 conforms with those given in the table that 
follows the Yimkis (those of the cow year); (c) the New Year’s Day 
of this latter Sogdian year was a Friday. 

(4) Fragment No. 3 relates most probably to the Sogdian year 
corresponding to a.d. 931-2 (a.y. 300). The reason for this judgment 
is similar to that explained in No. (1), though in the present case 
the equation of the new moon days and the weekdays is not a 
sufficient reason for the date suggested being necessarily exclusive. 

(5) Fragment No. 4 relates almost certainly to the Sogdian 
year beginning in a.d. 929 (a.y. 298), which also corresponded to 
a cow year of the duodenary animal cycle of the Chinese system, 
except for its last three months which fell in a tiger year. The 
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[Yimki of Ormizd] (the first fast) here corresponds nearly to the 
14th of the Babylonian Kanun I, or, more exactly, to the 14th day 
of the eleventh Chinese month. 

(6) Fragment No. 5 can relate to the same year as Fragment 
No. 4 if the Mar Sisin Yimki was really the second of the two-day 
fasts, which always corresponded to the New Light of the Babylonian 
Kanun II or to the new moon of the twelfth Chinese month. This 
latter day was, in a.d. 930, a Sunday falling on the first day of 
the tenth Sogdian month (3rd January, a.d. 930). 

If the suggested dates are correct all the tables in the 
fragments will be found to relate to a space of time equal 
to six Turkish duodenary cycles, i.e. seventy-two years (a.d. 929- 
1001 ). 

Miscellaneous 

Now here are a few supplementary notes relating to the different 
points involved in the question of the Manichaean fasts :— 

(a) The dates of the “ New God ”, or the beginning of the lunar 
month in the tables of Fragments Nos. 3 and 4 (according to the 
numerical order of Dr. Henning’s article), correspond to the new 
moon rather than to the New Light, that is to say they do not 
correspond strictly to the first day of the Babylonian months, but 
they correspond exactly with the first day of the Chinese and 
Turkish months. The same is true of the dates of the Yimkis in 
different fragments, i.e. they do not correspond with the 14th and 
15th day of the Babylonian Kanun I, the first day of Kanun II, 
the 14th or 15th day of the same month, the 8th of Shabat, and the 
4th of Adar, as expected, but they are as a rule one or tv^o days 
in advance (earlier), and hence they correspond exactly with the 
middle and the beginning, and again the middle and the 8th and 
the 4th day of the eleventh, twelfth, first, and second of the Chinese 
months respectively. 

( b) The two consecutive dates suggested for the tables in Fragment 
No. 2 (the Yimki table and the new moon table) are, of all the years 
from the first down to the 370th year a.y. (a.d. 632-1000) the 
only two consecutive years conforming to those conditions given 
in the tables, namely the places of the fasts in the year, the position 
of the new moon in the Sogdian months and the second year in 
the animal cycle (cow year). 

(c) An interesting point is that the dates of the Yimkis (or 
Manichsean fasts) in different Yimki tables are not consistent, for 
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while the position of Yimkis in Fragments Nos. 1 and 4 (assuming 
that the dates suggested are correct) correspond quite nearly to 
the Babylonian dates of the fasts (i.e. the full moon or the 14th 
and 15th of Kanun I, the 1st and 2nd of Kanun II, the middle 
of the same month or full moon, the 8th and 9th of Shabat and the 
3rd and 4th of Adar ; or rather more exactly to the 14th and 15th 
of the eleventh, to the 1st and 2nd of the twelfth, to the 14th and 
15th of the same, to the 8th and 9th of the first and to the 3rd and 
4th of the second Chinese months), the dates of the Yimkis in 
Fragment No. 2 differ widely from these positions and are a whole 
month behind. They are in the middle of the tenth, the beginning 
and the middle of the eleventh, the 8th day of the twelfth and the 
4th day of the first Chinese month. This peculiarity cannot be 
explained by supposing an earlier date for the table, e.g. some 
year in the second part of the ninth century (perhaps somewhere 
around a.d. 865), because although the position of the Yimkis 
alone might fit with such a date, the other particulars of the whole 
of this fragment, considered together, do not fit with any year 
except a.d. 1000, as stated above. If the data in Dr. Henning’s 
hand be free of any doubt, the only possible, though perhaps not 
easily acceptable, explanation may be found in the following 
theory put forward just as a possibility :— 

We may assume that the Manichaean community of Central Asia 
after some time, perhaps after the severance of their connection 
with Babylonia, the original centre of the religion, adopted, in the 
arrangement of •their religious calendar, the Turco-Chinese system 
(the local calendar of their country) and substituted the Chinese 
months for the Babylonian. 1 The difference between the two 
calendars, which corresponded exactly to each other except in 
a very small divergence as to the beginning of the months, did not 
interfere much with the right time of the observance of religious 
duties. The divergence consisted in the Babylonian calendar having 
been based on the New Light for the beginning of the lunar months 
and the Chinese system being based on the New Moon. Therefore 
the difference was only one day, or sometimes two days. Otherwise, 
in spite of the difference in the place of the intercalary months in 

1 Was the difference of one day as to the beginning of fasts (bachag) between 
two parties of Bakhshis in the Mongol period attested by Nasir ad-din Tusi (see 
my excursus in BSOS., xi, 1, p. 48), a trace of a dispute between two Manichaean 
parties of whom one, the conservatives, kept to the orthodox Babylonian reckoning 
as regards the times of the fasts and the other used the Turco-Chinese reckoning ? 
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the two calendars the correspondence of the months and the days 
was always complete. Thus the Manichseans of Central Asia may 
have arranged the times of their fasts instead of (1) two days in 
the middle of the Babylonian month Kanun I (full moon), (2) two 
days in the beginning of Kanun II, (3) two days in the middle of 
the same month, and (4) one month beginning on the 8th of Shabat 
and ending on the 8th of Adar (or in intercalary years with two Adars 
beginning on the 8th of Adar I and ending on the 8th of Adar II), in 
the following order: (1) in the middle of the eleventh Chinese month, 
(2) in the beginning of the twelfth Chinese month, (3) in the middle 
of the same month, (4) 30 days (or 29) beginning on the 8th day 
of the first Chinese month (quarter moon). The last two fasts of 
two days each fell therefore in the beginning and 26th-27th of 
the fast month (i.e. on the 8th and the 9th of the first Chinese month 
and on the 4th and 5th of the second Chinese month, the Bema 
coming on the 8th day of the latter). As stated above, the two 
series of dates (Babylonian and Chinese) corresponded always with 
each other except in a difference of one or two days due to the 
difference of the times of the phases of the new moon and the 
New Light, the*Chinese date being by so much earlier than the 
Babylonian. Now the implication of the above-mentioned advance 
of thirty days of the Yimkis in a.d. 1000, as compared with their 
usual position in the year (if their position is given correctly by 
the author of the fragment and is not due to a mistake in working 
out by backward calculation), may be that towards the end of 
the tenth century, owing to an unknown reason/this Manichsean 
community put the periods of their fasts one month back, and thus 
arranged them in the middle of the 10th, the beginning of the 11th, 
the middle of the same, and the 8th of the 12th—8th of the 1st 
Turco-Chinese months. If this was so it would account for giving 
the name of Chaqshabat to the twelfth Turkish month and would 
explain this difficult and puzzling denomination. 1 Was this shifting 
of the places of the fasting times in the year due to the receding 
of the Sogdian year and the falling of the Sogdian New Year close 
to (or in some years, such as a.d. 1005, exactly on) the Bema Day ? 
If this shifting really took place then the difference in the religious 
calendar might have caused a greater separation of the western 
and eastern Manichsean communities than before, just as a difference 
of one month in the reckoning of the two Parsi communities in 

1 See remark (3) of the above-mentioned excursus ( BSOS ., xi, 45-6). 
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India (the Shahanshahis and the Kadimis), due to the intercalation 
of one month carried out most probably about a.d. 1130, was the 
reason for the schism among the Indian Zoroastrians. 

(d) In the excursus to the article on Sasanian Chronology ( BSOS. } 
xi, part 1, pp. 42-51), having supposed that the beginning of the 
Manichaean fast of one month (the fourth fast of al-Fihrist) was 
always on the 8th Shabat, I maintained that the passage in al-Fihrist 
relating to the time of this fast must be interpreted as meaning 
that the eighth day of the lunar month on which the fasting began 
was in the astronomical month of Aquarius (the time of the sun’s 
being in this Zodiacal sign), but not the first of that month, as 
otherwise the end of the fast month (which was the Bema Day) 
could not always fall in March as St. Augustine expressly states. 
But I realized later that the fast began on the 8th Shabat only in 
the common years, but that in the Babylonian intercalary 
years with two Adars it was the 8th of Adar I on which 
the fast month began, and in that case it ended on the 
8th (or 7th) of Adar II. Thus the beginning of the lunar 
month, on the 8th of which the fast began, fell always, almost 
without exception, after the sun’s entry in Aquarius, and the end 
of the fast was on the 8th Adar in common years and the 8th of 
Adar II in intercalary years. That is to say that the Bema Day 
fell almost invariably in March (though it might fall very rarely 
on the last day or the day before the last of February). This rule 
was certainly true for several centuries after Manl, until the position 
of the Julian month March advanced in the tropical year, and the 
vernal equinox, which was about the 21st of that month in the 
time of Mam, receded gradually, until, for instance, it fell in the 
middle of the month in the tenth century. Part 2 of the above- 
mentioned excursus must therefore be revised in the light of this, 
and the supposed difficulty of the beginning of the Babylonian 
month (on the 8th day of which fasting began) being in Aquarius, 
will be thus removed. The second of the three “ remarks ” (Part 2) 
would therefore fall to the ground. Moreover, the astronomical 
explanation of the times of the different fasts in al-Fihrist conforms 
exactly with the arrangement of the Babylonian calendar, and if 
that calendar was not originally based on this combination of the 
lunar and solar months, it certainly corresponded with the order 
described by the author of al-Fihrist ; since, for instance, the full 
moon of the Babylonian lunar month Kanun II, which was the 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1945 \\ 
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time of the first fast, has always been (in the time of Man! and 
many centuries after him) in the astronomical month of Sagittarius, 
and the beginning of Shabat in common years (and the beginning 
of Adar I in intercalary years) in Aquarius, as already stated. Thus 
the luni-solar definition of the position of the fasts given by an-Nadim 
is in fact a good description of the Babylonian months (as 
Dr. Henning rightly remarks). In the Babylonian intercalary years 
the whole time-table of the fasts was certainly one full (Babylonian) 
month advanced. 

( e ) The number of the Manichaean fasts given in al-Fihrist 
(four), and that implied by the tables of Yimkis in the above 
Sogdian fragments (five), are not to my mind irreconcilable or 
conflicting with each other. The version of al-Fihrist relates only 
to the four different times of the year in which the times of the 
fasting, as separated from each other, fell [i.e. in common years 
the middle of Kanun I, the beginning of Kanun II, the middle of 
the same month (in each of which a double-day fasting took place), 
and the 8th Shabat-8th Adar, or one month’s fasting, during which 
the Manichaean auditors used to fast only from sunrise to sunset 
(with the exception of some days therein when again double-day 
fasting was observed)], rather than to the order of the five double¬ 
day fasts (forty-eight hours) of which the two last were included 
in that last fast of one month. If on the other hand the Manichsean 
community (perhaps of later times) attached more particular 
importance to these two double-day fastings than to the rest of 
their fast months, and thus recorded on their tables five bigger 
fasts or Yimkis , which in Arabic can be called Sawm al-wisdl , and 
gave a table of five sets of them without mentioning the ordinary 
one-day fasts, 1 i.e. the remaining twenty-six days out of thirty 
days of the fast month, this certainly had nothing to do with the 
number of the disconnected periods in the year in which the fasting 
(of no matter what kind) took place. This must rather have meant 
that some of the days of the fast month were regarded by them as 
holier than the rest, and perhaps they spent the nights of these 
days in vigil (Arab. ihya’) y similar to the usage of the Muslims 
who attach more sanctity to one of the days of Ramadan and pass 
the night preceding it in vigil. It may be interesting to mention 

1 [This difficulty can perhaps be resolved by assuming that the Sogdian 
calendars were for the use of monks for whom the rules of the Cax^apat month 
brought no change.—W. B. H.] 
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that with the majority of Muslims (the Sunnis) this particularly 
sacred day is the 27th of Ramadan and the holy night preceding 
it is lailat al-qadr , the night in which the Koran was revealed to 
the Prophet and which is spent in vigil and prayer. The Muslims 
believe that prayers on that night will always be answered. The 
apparent similarity in the number (27th) to the last Manichaean 
Yimki is curious, though perhaps accidental. It was on the 27th 
day of the Manichaean fast month in a.d. 277 that Mam died. 
This fast month began in that year on Wednesday, 31st January 
(8th Shabat), and Man! died on Monday, 26th February or 27th of 
the fast month (4th Adar). Another curious similarity is to be 
found between the last Manichaean Yimki and the lailat al-Qadr 
of the 3hi‘a Muslims, who believe that the place of the holy night 
in the fast month is unknown; but according to their tradition 
it must most probably be one of the nights preceding the 19th, 
21st, and 23rd of Ramadan, i.e. (according to the Shi‘a) the day 
on which ‘All, their first Imam, was fatally wounded by his assassin, 
the day on which he consequently died, and the third day of the 
death when, according to the Oriental custom, the mourning is 
concluded. They observe vigil and prayer on all these three nights 
to be sure of not missing the holy night and the right and special 
hour in it. The similarity is more striking as the last Yimki corre¬ 
sponds with the day of Mani’s death and the Bema with the third 
day of the death, i.e. the second day after it. 

(/) The denomination of some of the Yimkis (double-day fasts) 
of the Manichaeans after the Manichaean saints, such as Mar Sisin 
and perhaps Mam himself, explained by Dr. Henning (as a matter 
of fact the Yimkis of Ormizd and Mar Sisin are mentioned in the 
fragments), raises a difficult question. For if this denomination 
was due to the fact that these Yimki days corresponded with the 
martyrdom of some of these saints, this would make the institution 
of these fasts by Man! very doubtful, and would suggest their 
institution after the death of Mani. But this late institution is 
not very likely, and the assumption of these fasts being established 
by the founder of the religion seems to be more reasonable. Would 
it not be permissible to suppose that only the last two Yimkis , 
which are not mentioned in al-Fihrist, were instituted by the faithful 
and the leaders of the religion after the death of Mani, in com¬ 
memoration of the beginning and the end of his suffering, i.e. his 
imprisonment and his martyrdom, and that the source of the version 
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of al-Fihrist (which omits to mention these two double-day fasts) 
was the original book of Man! himself ? The same can be inferred 
also from Dr. Henning’s ingenious suggestion to the effect that the 
interval between the fourth and fifth YimJcis (or the fourth and 
fifth double-day fasts), namely twenty-six days, “ represents the 
twenty-six days of ManI’s suffering,” as this supposition would 
again make it probable that the two double-day fasts included in 
the fast month and omitted by al-Fihrist really were of later founda¬ 
tion, instituted, as stated above, in commemoration of the first 
and last days of ManI’s suffering in prison. 

(g) The length of the lunar year of the Manichseans of Central 
Asia was (according to what is inferred from the above tables) 
354 days 2 hours and 24 minutes. The basis of this year is unknown 
to me. It is not based on the Chinese calculation, as the Chinese 
lunar year is believed to be 354 d. 8 h. 48 m. 36 s. It is perhaps 
interesting to note that ten Sogdian years are exactly equal to 
ten Manichsean lunar years + 109 days, and hence every 3,650 lunar 
years = 3,541 Sogdian years strictly. 

In working out the above chronological points I used for my 
calculations : Kalendariographische und Chronologische Tafeln , 
by K. Schram, and Hilfstafeln zur Technischen Chronologie , by 
P. Y. Neugebauer. 
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The Sogdian Texts of Paris 

By W. B. Henning 

I T would be a happier occasion to be able to announce the completion of 
the publication of all the Sogdian manuscripts that Sir Aurel Stein and 
M. Paul Pelliot secured from the “ Caves of the Thousand Buddhas ” at 
Tun-huang, were not this consummation overshadowed by the death of 
P. Pelliot, who has now followed Sir Aurel Stein after so brief an interval. 
The Sogdian MSS., which he entrusted to the care of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, were believed lost for a number of years, but rediscovered by 
M. Filliozat in 1936. We cannot but admire the speed with which 
M. Benveniste has made them available to the public. As early as the 
spring of 1940 photographic reproductions of superb quality were published 
by Ejnar Munksgaard in Copenhagen 1 ; a few copies of this facsimile edition 
reached this country before communications were interrupted. A few weeks 
later M. Benveniste’s monumental edition, 2 comprising the transliteration, 
an excellent translation, a commentary of greatest learning which abounds 
in veritable pearls of linguistic notes, 3 and a very full glossary which will 
make the publication of a Sogdian dictionary nearly superfluous, appeared 
in Paris, too late, however, for us to obtain the book; we had to curb our 
impatience until at long last, in September, 1945, we received this 
immensely valuable volume, through the kindness of the author and the good 
offices of the British Council. 

The majority of these Sogdian manuscripts contain Buddhist texts, mostly 
translated from Chinese originals. For their identification we are indebted to 
M. Demieville, whose collaboration has greatly benefited the edition. Of the 
non-Buddhist texts special mention is due to the fragment of the Tale of Rustam 
(P 13), which immediately precedes the fragment in the Stein collection 4 ; 
the small medical fragment (P 19) which contains three prescriptions, one 
each for an emetic (’ nyyznykh ), a purgative ( mrznykh ), 5 and an aphrodisiac 
(cnn 'pcufz’k pSfi’zn ); and the twice repeated short Manichsean 6 invocation, 

1 Monumenta Linguarum Asiae Maioris, ed. K. Grmbech. Vol. in , Codices Sogdiani. Manu- 
scrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Mission Pelliot ), reproduits en facsimile , avec une introduction 
par E. Benveniste. 

3 Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale, serie in-quarto , vol. Hi, Textes Sogdiens , edites, traduits 
et commentes par E. Benveniste. P. Geuthner, 1940. 

3 A worthy specimen of their quality is the explanation of aKivdKrjs (p. 202). 

4 See BSOAS., XI, 465, n. 2. 

5 In translation : “ Take three drams of cummin ( zyr'kk ), three of Ipomcea turpethum, and 
three times as much sugar as (both) those drugs together. Pound it finely, mix it with hydromel, 
give it to drink. It purges all impurities, is useful in all illnesses. Should it purge too much, 
drink ptf’pch, it will cease.” Srymbnk = hraymQang corresponds to Persian diramsang. kpcky 
in line 7 is “ spoonful ” (— Pers. kafce); fltskpyc (8) = Skt. vatsakabxja; wsny * spy (20) = stallion 
(Pers. gusn); myt (9) read mywn. 

6 Not recognized as such by the editor. It belongs to the Wazrgdn dfriwan : cf. Waldschmidt - 
Lentz, Stellung Jesu , p. 71. 
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P 25, a learner’s first attempt at writing Sogdian, full of mistakes. 1 The 
shamanist rain-maker’s handbook, P 3, a Central Asian rather than Indian 
production,, contains a number of Iranian terms not found in Buddhist texts, 
as Upapo Gandardwd, 2 Haft Kisvar , wat artaw, etc., and mentions such 
typically Central Asian objects of magic as the rain-stones, 3 sheep’s shoulder- 
blade, 4 etc. Of great value is the colophon of P 8, with its long lists of personal 
names. In view of the interest that attaches to everything connected with 
the “ Tokharians ”, it should be pointed out that the name of the painter 5 
of P 26 is not twyryk “ Tokharian ”, but twyryl = Toyfil (a common Turkish 
name). 

The impossibility of obtaining M. Benveniste’s admirable work compelled 
a careful study of the photographic reproductions; with his edition on one’s 
table one would have considered it a waste of time to take a copy of the photo¬ 
graphs. What was a nuisance in the past can now be turned to some profit; 
for the circumstances assure a greater independence in the reading of the 
MSS. than could have been attained otherwise. It may thus seem not wholly 
useless to record those passages where my reading or understanding differ from 
M. Benveniste’s. The intention of going through the whole of these texts had 
to be abandoned, for personal reasons, for the time being; it is hoped to 
complete this study in a later number of the Bulletin . 6 

P 2 

Of all Sogdian texts this is the dullest. Its author needs over 1,200 lines 
to tell us that we should not eat meat. It is badly composed, worse translated, 
and the scribe was negligent. 

1 ’nyw ( ZY ) nyk in both copies stands for 'BYW ( ZY ) ny'k. In both read rstw instead of 
nslw. In ii, line 2, read zrw\ line 3 rwySnt ; ”firyty ’ys at the end is a mistake for "'firylyt 
“ . . .to the King of Gods, the Great King God Zrwan, who is the father and grandfather of all 
Light Gods. Praised and blessed art thou, together with the great Light World, (and) the Blessed 
Aions.” 

2 Cf. also BSOAS. t XI, 482, n. 3. 

3 See ibid., 465, n. 2. The “ yadci ” (read yadati) of the Uyyur confession prayers is a rain- 
stone magician rather than a snake-charmer, cf. Muller, Uigurica, ii, 84 and note ; Bang-Gabain, 
T.T., iv, 438, line 60. 

4 See below on P 3, 273. 

5 Read nypysw = “ I painted ” in the place of nypysw. 

6 Of articles, etc., concerning Sogdian that were published in Europe during war-time, the 
following have come to our notice : A. A. Freimari, Novaya rabota po sogdiyskomu kalendaryv , 
Vestnik Drevney Istorii, 4 (9), 1939, 124 ; Sogdiyskiy rukopisriiy dokument na koze 6 B 5 iz 
sobraniya dokumeiitov s gofi Mugh , ibid., 1 (10), 1940, 99-101 [note srtyy'n or sytyy'n pwst in 
line 5, read mrtyw'k by Freiman, = “ pieces of morocco leather ” = Pers. saytiyan]. O. Hansen, 
Berliner soghdische Texte, i, Bruchstiicke einer soghdischen Version der Georgspassion (C 1), Abh. 
P.A.W ., 1941, No. 10, here quoted as Giwargis ; Dr. Dresden kindly presented me with a copy. 
M. J. Dresden, Bibliographic/, sogdiana concisa , Jaarbericht No. 8 van het Voor-Aziatisch-Egyptisch 
Gezelschap Ex Oriente Lux , Leiden, 1942, 729-734, to which should be added : A. A. Freiman, 
Sogdiyskiy nadpis ’ iz starogo Merva, Zap. Inst. Vost., vii, 1937, 296-302 ; Sogdiyskiy rukopisniy 
dokument astrologiceskogo soderzaniya ( kalendar '), Vestnik Drevney Istorii , 2 (3), 1938, 34-49 
(cf. JRAS.y 1942, 242); K imeni sogdiyskogo ixsida Gureka y ibid., 3 (4), 1938, 147 sq. ; and my 
paper in Orientalia , viii, 1939, 87-95. 
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1. wys ’ probably 3rd Sing. Impf. of wys- 44 to be released, emitted ”, 
inchoative of w’c-, wyt-. 

3. prs’yh- 44 to settle down, lodge ” ( 4< and piety does not settle on him ”), 
cf. Tales 1 475, line 12. Chr. psyd’r- S.T ., i, 52, 10. pa(r)si S- from pariMha-. 

4. nfint nfint 44 successivement ”. So also 168, 1206, Dhuta 132, cf. nfint 
pys nfint 44 en succession ” Dhydna 383. I now prefer reading nfint , and take it 
to be the same word as the postposition nfint : 44 attached, near, close, com¬ 
panion.” Man. zfind seems to mean 44 quarrel ”, cf. Tales 470. 

4. ZY here merely stresses the preceding word, hence nwsy = perpetually 
(M.B. 44 crime ”). For such use of ZY (% ’ PZY) see lines 54, 112, 132, 143, 
165, 208, 218, 240, 309, 359, 408, 433, 606, 855, 898, 964, 966, 1068; cf. also 
BBB., 121 a . 

13. M. Benveniste wants to connect the conjunction mnt , apparently 
= 44 while ”, with the negative prefix mnt- (see his comments on P 9, 96). 
This seems doubtful. I should like to mention here that Professor F. W. 
Thomas suggested to me that the Sogdian prefix (pronounced mand) could be 
combined with Skt. ?nanda- } as in mandabuddhi , ?nandamati , mandabhdgya , etc. 

35. S m’k “ wind ” ? Cf. SCE. 153. S m’kli ’rsy P 3, 12, recalls Uyyur 
sis ig yilgd . . . (T.T., vii, 72, line 9). 

36. ’spynmwh may be a mistake for ’spymwh = ’spyrnh P 7, 61, 44 tumor ”, 
from spay- = Skt. svayati. 

37. ’ rsy , also P 3, 12, but spelt Ws’ny P 3, 10, 11, is arsa(n)x from OIr. 
*arsah- = Skt. arsas - 44 piles ”. 

38. kr’y I took for Skt. grdha, but kr’ny P 22, 19, is difficult; one can 
hardly think of Pers. karax “ numb(ness) ”. ywrt-snty is 44 vomiting ”, cf. 
P 8, 126, and ’ nyyz- P 19, 5. 

45. ctfi’r mypwhy , also 366. M. Benveniste gives 44 les 4 mahabodhis ”, 
but does not explain this unusual term. It seems that the elements are meant, 
which number either four or five, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and sometimes 
ether. Hence = catvdri mahdbhutdni as in Mahdvyutpatti 101, 1 (but^amca m., 
e.g. Dharmasamgraha 39). 

53. zfi’yYkh and the related forms discussed in comm, on P 13, 8, should 
be read nfiyr- as unpublished Man. texts spell nfiyr-. The meaning seems to 
be 44 counsel ”. In P 12, 64, 67, nfiyr is imperative, 44 -take counsel with your 
friends, etc.”, prw nfiyr 44 in order to consult, deliberate ”, 

57. ’pw is perhaps to be read ’kw = in what way (lit. 44 where ”). Cf. 104,621, 
and the comm. p. 170. 

59. ’zy’m should be read 'ny'm, and similarly ’ ny’mt ’ ny’ms- 44 to be 
finished ”, as these words are spelt with -n- in unpublished Man. texts. They 
should be confused with neither zy’m- 44 to spend ”, zy’ms- 44 to be spent, 
wasted ”, nor nyms- 44 to be caught ” [sic] P 2, 858, 44 to be eclipsed ” P 6, 147 
(here edition zyms-) which has nymt- as past tense. 

1 Tales = BSOAS XI, 465-487. Kawdn — BSOAS XI, 52-74. Gershevitch with paragraph 
= I. Gershevitch, A Grammar of Manichean Sogdian (to be published soon). 
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75. ’ yws’ntk is hardly the same as Man. ’xwsndyy (on which see now 

Tales, 470, n. 4). “If he keeps the spirit of friendship . . . growing ” ? Cf. 
z’wrkyn S ’rt line 78. 

80. mr’z. Is it not clear from the context that the word Arbeit in BBS., 67, 
means “ travail ( salarie) pour quelquun ” ? See also Tales , 468, nn. 6, 9. 

91. ’ kwhprm probably = as long as, however long (instead of “ wherever ”). 

Cf. also Tales , 476, line 4. 

95. swt instead of sw’nt is the translator’s mistake. “ In waylessness they 
walk the path of the Nirvana straightly ” = “ although the way is invisible, 
they find the true path unerringly ”. 

109. ptk’wnh ryzh , lit. “ wrong, perverted desires ”. The original meaning 
of ptk'wn-, which has nothing to do with Av. kavi- (as claimed by H. H. Schaeder 
and M. Benveniste, cf. JRAS., 1933, 55), is “ upside-down ”, cf. Pers. nigun , etc. 
An interesting example of the word is contributed by Ibn Khurdadbih 28 4 
and Qudamah 205 1 , who tell us that there was a o jftu fleuve retrograde 

between Ispejab and Taraz whose local name was read kjMJTx 

— padkun-ab = ptk'wn-'ph. It was formed by “ the thousand springs ” 
(cf. Chavannes, Documents , 24, 263), j\ or jl, evidently to be read 

jl j = zar-ydy (z'r x’x). 

139. rws- “ to flow ” is -5- enlargement of (h)rav- = Skt. sravati. But 
pr’wst P 7, 139, appears to belong to pr’wyz- P 12, 48, both from fra -f vaz- 
(or para + vaz-). 

141/2. nyh'ych-ptriym compound adjective, “ good-for-nothing, vaut-rien ” ? 

144. prn’nt, also 213, is 3rd Sing, (snks’r is subject). Almost certainly to 
be read prn’z-t, cf. riz- below 292. 

151. ywtm “ parent ”. The derivation from OIr. tauxma(n)~ (not, of course, 
from Sogdian tym-) is supported by the meanings of Av. taoxman- 2, MPers. 
twhmg (Salemann, Man . Stud., 127), Parth. twxmg (Mir.Man., iii), etc. There 
are three distinct words in Parthian : twxm “ descendants, family, etc.”, 
twxmn “ seed (for sowing) ”, twxmg “ relative ”. On the etymology of ywtyywst’k 
see JRAS., 1944, 139, n. 4. 

162. zynyh-yw'ry I took to be a compound word = “ truce-breaker ”, 
comparing Pers. zinfoar-yfar “ truce-breaker ” ; for Pers. zinhdr, earlier zinihdr 
(in verse always - w -^, hence not zinhdr), is connected with Sogd. zynyh, 
cf. Burrow, The Language of the Kharosthi Documents, 93. The original meaning 
of the Sogdian thus could be “he that eats what is entrusted to him ”, cf. 
ptrq’n-xw’r “ heir ”, lit. “ he that eats his heritage ”. Bailey, Zar. Probl., 
73, n. 3, attributes this -xw’r to a root hvar- “ to receive ”, but cf. Arabic 
akala ’ l-mirdth “to inherit, lit. to eat the heritage” (see Dozy, i, 31). However, 
we have to take into account the obviously identical Parthian term zyrtyy 
xw'rg, which occurs once in an unpublished Manichaean hymn, M 284, 156: 
bst hym pt pdyn zynd'n, zyn'yy xw’rg ’by’ws u xwmryn “ I am fettered in a 
prison of flesh, zyn'yy xw’rg, unconscious, and asleep ” (cf., e.g., NGGW., 1932, 
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219 sqq.; Mir Man, iii, 872, 874-5). This xw'rg may belong to Pers. yfar 
“ abject, contemptible ”; hence - yw’ry may be the same as Sogd. ywy'r (see 
below on 554) ? 

165. 8’n’ych wyyh = roots of corn. In 1020 h’n’ych is not followed by 
wyyh. Hence, Same = the plant that bears S an- (grain). 

180. rtyWR, read rty-wr. The ideogram ( R = Arsac. Inscr. ( L = Pahl. 

(“ WL ”) occurs only in the addresses of the “ Ancient Letters ” ; its Iranian 
equivalent is H (see the Mugh letters). I do not know why ‘R is always being 
confused with ivr. In Anc. Lett., ii, both words occur, ‘R in line 1, wr in 
lines 36, 37. A glance at Reichelt’s facsimile will show how little they resemble 
one another. In his Glossaire M. Benveniste gives “ WR sur, a (passim) 99 . 
In fact, wr is not a preposition ; nor is it met with continually ; nor is there 
a reason why it should be regarded as ideogram. It occurs only at the beginning 
of a clause and is generally preceded by rty or a word to which Z Y is attached 
(as ZKZY, 9 HRZY ); it means “ there, therein, thereby ”. Cf. VJ., 194, 19 b ; 
Vim. 139 ; P 2, 270, 322; also in Man. (Sogd. script) rty ’ skw 9 yn 9 yty kyZY 
wr skw’nt “ and the inhabitants who live there ” (T ii K 178). Thus wr = war 
from OIr. awar should be added to the words which H. S. Nyberg discussed 
in his interesting article “ Un pseudo-verbe iranien et son Equivalent grec ” 
(Symbolse Philologies 0. A. Danielsson octogenario dicats, 1932, 237-261). 
Cf. also Parthian 'wr, Mir.Man., iii (on Pers., i, 5, cf. Nyberg, p. 244; see also 
BSOS., IX, 845). 

184. wynh “ famine ” is surely the Avestan vdiynd- (both are fern.), which 
Geldner thought meant “ inundation ” ; but “ famine ” seems to fit the 
Avestan texts just as well. Such shortening of a diphthong seems to occur 
only after w-, cf. wstmx from *waist- from wahist-, wp'nc'k against MPers. 
panjak-i weh (Orientalia, viii, 90, n. 2); Pashto wala from waiti-, ywala from 
Xwaida- (cf. Morgenstierne, EVP., 86, 98). As a matter of curiosity we may 
mention that Stig Wikander, to whom we owe already the discovery of the 
“ arischen Mannerbiinde ”, has now satisfied himself that vdiynd- is a 
Bezeichnung fur das Kollektiv von Anhdngern Aesma-artiger Kulte (Vayu, i, 
Uppsala, 1941, 140-151, esp. p. 150). 

187. (d)fizay- or (d)fizdy- is the intransitive of dfizdw-, hence from *abi.zuya-. 
Cf. MPers. ’ bzw-: ’ bz’y -, Pers. afzuyidan intrans. (Mathnawl, i, 3873 comm., 
cf. Farhang-i Rasidi, ii, 104) beside afzdy- trans. 

193. p'r’yk- 11 other ” cannot be derived from pr’ye-. It is directly = MPers. 
'b'ryg, Pahl. 9 p'ryk (Av., Skt. apara-), and distinct from pr’yk- “ remainder ”. 

193. pr 9 wyy should be le ministre-maitre de ce roi, le brahmane nomme 
Mauvaise Langue (comm., p. 171). Hence, corruption of Skt. purohita. Cf. Saka 
puhi Bailey, BSOS., VIII, 134, probably also puhya in the colophon of the 
Jatakastava (cf. Bailey, Jour. Greater India Soc., xi, 10). 

200. 'sp'hyh is not clear. The spelling of fiz’ysty is curious (cf. Gershevitch, 
§ 263). The construction of /3zyad- is different in all other passages. Read 
<pr> 9 spyh ? 

vol. xr. part 4. 46 
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203/6. “ The Buddha was still living at that time, but this (fact) did not 

help those people not to become subjected to that action,” i.e. the effect of 
the evil deed was stronger even than the power of the Buddha. 

224. wys “ herb, grass ” (here inadvertently feuille , but see Glossaire) 
from wastrya-, cf. Yaghnobi wes, Pashto wasd, Wakhi wis, Parth. w’s, etc. To 
compare Sogdian wes with Middle Persian bes 44 aconite ”, as is done by P. J. de 
Menasce, Skand-Gumdnik-Vicdr , p. 216 (on xv, 84), shows lack of acquaintance 
with the basic phonological structure of either language. 

237. ptfiyhty is correct, but the MS. has ptyfiybty. P’rZY = “ but rather ” 
after a negation. 44 He does not regard it as a damaging action, but rather 
takes it for a satisfying one.” 

241. nw’rsty , cf. Man. nw’rt, BBB., p. 82. “ Everyone . . . and should not 
hire (anyone) for evil deeds so that, out of poverty, they (= the employees) 
will kill. Since he gains profit thereby (wS’y), he cannot be dissociated, etc.” 

272/6. wrm'ycyh = surf (Av. vardmi-) ? wftntk = snare = Parth. wbndg , 
Tales , 471, n. 4 (see also below on P 5, 24). ”r’/? = flame = Turki alav (Pers. 
aldv) ? 

280. S ryh locative of Sr- “ ravine, glen ” = Parthian dr , Wakhi Sor, etc. ? 

292. z’nt read rizt , “ his eyes . . . roll.” See BBB., p. 94 (on b 60; add 
Dhyana 401), and cf. prn’z- above 144. 

295. ywyst not 44 he trembles ”, but 44 he sweats ”, from ywys- = Av. 
x v isa-. 

296. ywn’k. M. Benveniste rightly translates foil and refers to Av. gaona 7 . 
Lentz (apud Liiders, Textilien , 9, n. 3) wanted to read ywz”y in SCE., 302, 
instead of ywn”y. That he erred is made evident by Man. ywn’yy (sic, cf. the 
ending in the SCE.), M 141 V 13 (Man. script). There the word stands in one 
of those 44 series ” of which Lentz made a special study and corresponds to 
MPers. mwy 44 hair ” :— 


MPers. 

MPers. 

MPers. 

Copt. 

Sogd. 

Uyy. 

Chin. 

Pahl. 

MM. i, 195. 

T ii D ii 120. 

Ti , 5. 

Keph. 96 (107). 

M 141. 

TM. in 18/9. Tr. 32/3. 

OrBd. 196. 

'stg 1 

’stg 1 

— 

Knochen 1(2) 

’stkyy 1 

songiik 1 

os 1 

astag 4 

py{y) 2 

py 3 

py 5 

Sehne 2(3) 

p88w’ 2 

singir 2 

nerfs 2 

pai 3 

pyt 3 

[pyt] 

pyt 2 

Fleisch 4(4) 

y'ty 4 

at 4 

chair 4 

gd$t 1 

rg 4 

rg 4 

rg 3 

Ader 3(5) 

Pk 3 

tamar 3 

veines 3 

rag 2 

crm 5 

crm 6 

crm 1 

Haut 5(7) 

crm 5 

tdri 5 

peau 5 

— 

— 

xwn 5 

xwn 4 

Blut (6) 

xwrnyy 6 

— 

— 

xun 6 

— 

mgj 2 

— 

Mark (1) 

myzyy 7 

— 

— 

mazy 5 

— 

mwy 7 

— 

— 

ywrCyy 8 

— 

— 

muy 7 


299. ps’ycykh myn’y w’st, possibly 44 he lets water ”. Hence, w’st from 
w’c- and myn’y = myz’y (Av. maez-, Pers. mix, etc.), while the first word is 
not clear (from psync- ? or cf. Pers. pesydr ? or if co-ordinated with myz'y, 
cf. ’ psy P 7, 166, for the meaning, and psycyk, Dhuta 281, for the form). 

300. yywnky. Man. yxwng (Sogdica 31 7 , 35 4-8 ) = 44 the act of separating” 
does not seem to share the meaning of yxw’q = 44 the product of separating”. 
Hence, 44 by the various acts of dissecting ” ? It is, however, possible that 
yywnky yywnky is a copyist’s mistake for yw’nk(y) yw’nky 44 articulation ” 
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{SCE., 384, see Gershevitch, § 220), perhaps produced by yyw’y’n in the 
next line. 

313. Read ptywstwS’rm in the place of -st-. hfinh here = suspicion. 
Translating it as doubt ” produces a version that reverses the meaning of 
the text. “ I have not seen that it was killed, I have not heard it, I do not 
suspect that it was killed (viz. for me).” See Watters, Yuan Chwang, i, 55. 

326. rnfi- “ to attack ” compares with Parth. rf- and Saka rraph-. But 
rnp-, VJ ., 1094 = “ to abuse, curse ”. 

331/2. ywnyw ZKZY cwz'kk ZK mryy znty (thus to be read instead of 
yty) = “ that which the chicken-bird brings forth ”, viz. the object called 
mryy-z'tk elsewhere, which is ne de la poule but not ne de Vceuf as M. Benveniste 
has it (p. 173; Pers. murye is of doubtful authority, but muryane occurs). 
zn- seems to be enfanter only, hardly also naitre as M. B. assumes for 334. 

338. “ in the Sutras expounded to the Yaksas in the ocean ” ? We note 

in passing that y’ys in the fragment published by M. Benveniste in BSOS., 
IX, 501, is merely part of a Yaksa’s name, but not the word yaksa itself, which 
follows rim in line 1, yk[sy]. 

344. ruzya “ greed ”, cf. Sogdica , 47 ; Gershevitch, § 379. For the treat¬ 
ment of - zd- in Sogdian, yztwq “ saliva” is of interest. I wrongly rejected this 
spelling in S.T., ii, 604. It is, however, becoming clear now that original -zd- 
(between vowels) may become -d-, later - y -, in Persian. Sogd. yazduk is related 
to Pers. x a yu (x a ^u) precisely as Av. pazdu - is to Pers. payu{k) “ Filaria 
Medinensis ” (against pazuk in Pahlavi). 

359. mrywntk y’tk. Compare the similar accounts in GrBd., 16, 109 sqq., 
where the equivalent stage is described as dastak (?) which I ventured to 
explain as “ a little plain ” {Sogdica 49). See also DkM ., 746, where the same 
word occurs in line 11, kay desihistan-i abar dastak “when (does) the forma¬ 
tion (of the limbs) on the dastak take place ”. Mr. R. C. Zaehner, some years 
ago, drew my attention to Burzoi’s discourse on procreation, in the preface 
to Kallla wa Dimna. There we have ar-raib ath-thahin al-ghaliz, p. 72 3 , ed. 
de Sacy = thick coagulated milk (Nasrullah simply mast). With this compare 
GrBd., 110 11 (tuxm-i nardn ud x^n-i mdyagan) sir [ud] plwsk homdndg “ like 
milk and frusag ” (resulting in coagulated milk). This frusag, a curdling 
substance, recurs in Pahl. Texts , 113 6 sir ud panir . . . {'plwsk =) dfrusag ud 
mast , and in Kawdn , a 179, “ threw (put) prwsg into milk,” where, as well as 
in BSOS., IX, 86, I unfortunately thought of Pers. faruse, Arm. hrusak, etc., 
a kind of sweetmeats. However, frusag {dfrusag) is evidently the same as Pers. 
furse,' Pashto wurh “ beestings ”, An interesting dialect-form has been 
preserved by Ibn Muhanna, who has X ^, read hurse, with hr- from fr- 

(p. 51). 

388. M. Benveniste justly points out that zwtk is not “ wine ” but boisson 
alcoolique (his other translation, alcool, is better avoided). It corresponds to 
Skt. madya, e.g. in line 664 zwtk ZY y'tk — Lahkavatarasutra 258 13 
mdmsamadyadi. Its Chinese equivalent in SCE. means “ spirit, wine, liquor ”. 
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On the other hand it is not a general term for “intoxicating drink”, as that 
meaning is always expressed in Sogdian by mstkYk cs’nt ; a phrase like mSw 
’PZY zwtk in the line under review strongly suggests that zwtk is a term for 
a special kind of drink, presumably the Sogdian variety of “ beer May 
not Sogdian zute be the same word as Greek £vros (tyros), tydos (Lat. 
zythum , Syriac zwtyn , zwtws) ? The Greek word, first employed by Theophrastus, 
is common in papyri from the third century b.c. onwards, but its origin, 
reputedly Egyptian, is I believe not settled. It is not likely that the Sogdian 
was borrowed from the Greek or vice versa, but both words may have a common 
origin, possibly in some Scythian language. Cf. the case of aKLvaKTjs : kyn'k. 

407. “ and obtains an opportunity against him (sw prw) quicker.” The 

construction is the same as in Vim., 149, where ’ yty is a misspelling of Hy 
(= ’kwZY), cf. Icy Hy P 2, 1005, etc. 

411. “ and much later still he is afraid and trembles.” syr is necessarily 

adverb (syr yyr, with pystrw, in 446), and pckwyr- does not need an object. 

416. “ and to him it (= his food) becomes quickly indigestible.” ym 

= undigested, indigestible, as Skt. dma, cojjlos, crudus , etc. 

459. ty-, if from *taha-, perhaps = river = Pashto toe. Cf. Pashto sde 
from saha-. 

501. fiyS’n’k prst’yt (comm., p. 176), cf. Uyyur (yayisliy) tdngirlig it -, 
T.T., iv, 436, line 46 ; yayis corresponds to Sogd. S r’ws’ycyk ’ st’wr (540), cf. now 
Chr. zwsy (Giwargis). The incomplete word ]kw8fiy8 9 nyy, Sogdica, 56, line 19 
(cf. Errata) may contain pyS’n’k. The village (if it ever existed) which gave 
its name to Baghdad may have been called Bayddn originally (cf. <J 
etc.); which would agree well with Arm. Bagaran. 

527. 8’t was already known from Dhydna, 325 (8 ’tth). It was borrowed by 

Persian as lad (Asadi, etc.), and should be added to the words collected in 
BSOS., X, 93 sqq. Instead of s’y it seems we should read spy, which, if correct, 
could be *sfi from A.v. fsd(bis). 

544. “ the town is broken and *conquered ” ? ’ nyw’yt here passive, as 

e.g. VJ ., 6 b . Also wn’yk skr- (548) may mean “ to lead away as conquered ”. 
Presumably from wan- “ to gain a victory ”. 

554. ywy’r, Chr. xwy’r (B 49, 13, and Giwargis A 30). A comparison of all 
passages shows that it means “ easily ”. M. Benveniste, too, sometimes gives 
facilement in his translation, but otherwise exactement, en detail. Cf. also 
Tales k 2. Confirmation is desirable for the expression xwyWy 9 wntysq “ verach- 
tet ”, quoted by Lentz apud BBS., 81. Probably — “ he takes lightly”. This 
makes one think of Pers. y^ar, in spite of the obvious phonetical difficulties. 
Cf. also yw’ry above, on line 162. 

597. pc’wp- “ to exchange ”, instead of *pcywp- ? Cf. pcywfs- “ to be 
changed, transformed ”, S.T., i, 16 s ; B 49, 8; see also BBB., p. 63 on 521. 

600. kfirhh = leeks, acc. to the Chinese (p. 189, n. 4). M. Benveniste 
adduces Pers. kabar , kavar “ capers ”, but botanists, one fears, will frown 
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upon such a comparison. We should compare Pers. Icavdr “ leeks ”, from 
*kabarda - (but with -r instead of -l), and further Turkish (from Iranian ?) 
b,/"( = koverde ?) = kurrath , Ibn Muhanna, p. 182. The word strangely, 
although perhaps accidentally, resembles K€(f>aXcor6v, Allium porrum (also 
K€<f>a\u)v), which is said to be merely the neuter of KecfraAcoros “ headed ”. 

600. ’ pzn- “ garlic ”, see now Tales, 470, n. 2, where OIr. brzn- was 

proposed. This may have existed also in Western Iranian, although with 
slightly divergent meaning. jL_.> Muwaffaq 44 11 , a kind of bitter 

onion, probably == poAfios, should almost certainly be read busne 

(from *burznak ?). Syriac bwzn’ (also misspelt bwzy’, bum ’, the last = fioAfios), 
which puzzled Low, Aram. PJl., 74 sq., is apparently the same word. 

601. prw’rt, it is true, is “ chapter ”. But nevertheless its proper meaning 
is 44 roll, scroll ”. It belongs to prw’rt - “ to turn ”, precisely as Uyyur tagzinc 
is formed from tdgzin- “ to turn”. Both prw’rt and tagzinc answer to Chin. 

chuan “ roll, scroll, chapter ”. Thus parwart is different from MPers. (etc.) 
frawardag, which, however, can also be explained as “roll, folded document” 
> “ letter ”. 

635/6. myw ZY wyrkyh ’kyspy put = Skt. 257 15 (anyonyabhaksandh 
sattvdh) kravyadakulasambhavah (\durgandhi-kutsaniyasca unmattascdpi jay ate) 
— Gunabhadra acc. to M. Demieville “ tombent dans Tespece des tigres et des 
loups ”. The parallel versions led me to assume [Tales, 470, n. 1) that the 
meaning of 5 kyspy here was different from that of ’kySrp-, but possibly 
M. Benveniste is right in translating ’kyspy, too, as forme . However that be, 
we are in agreement in believing that both forms are identical etymologically, 
although we disagree on the question which of them should be regarded as 
the original spelling. M. Benveniste has made his etymology of ’kyhrp- (Av. 
kdhrp-) the basis of a far-reaching phonetical law, involving the transition of 
OIr. -Or- to -hr- (to - 5 -) in Sogdian. In addition to the reasons advanced before 
against this theory (in the annotation quoted above), I should like to point 
out that the Sogdian language lacked the -h- sound, and that if only for this 
reason -hr- was unlikely to be the result of -Or-. The fact that in a single (and 
somewhat doubtful) instance a foreign -hr- was changed to -s- by the Sogdians 
merely demonstrates the absence of such a group of sounds from their language. 
My etymology of ’kyhrp-/’kysp- (OIr. krsv-) is supported by ’ptkysp’ P 3, 209, 
“ the world ” = Av. hapta karsvg^n, Pers. haft kisvar. M. Benveniste has mis¬ 
interpreted this word. 

659. pcywnb ’ is awkward, as no such verb is known otherwise (only the 
noun Man. pcxum, etc.). It corresponds to Skt. vivarjayet 258 10 . In line 649 
the same Skt. verb ( vivarjitam 258 5 ) corresponds to pcyw’y-, which also stands 
against antardyakaro bhavet in 258 12 / 3 (pcyw’yt). Thus pcywnh’ may be a scribal 
error for *pcywy8’, the intransitive form of pcyw’y-. This could apply also to 
pcywh’ in line 658. “ Concerning what I taught before : that you should see, 
hear, suspect, and (in that case only) avoid, now (I declare): seen or unseen, 
every kind you shall avoid.” 
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663. ym’n is “ defect, fault ”, e.g. = Skt. avadya in line 670, hence hardly 
comparable with Pers. gumdn “ opinion, fancy, suspicion, doubt 

671. ’ wp’y 9 krt -, see also Sogdica 18 (and Errata ). MPers. 9 wp 9 y is apparently 

a different word. Here — buddhdnuvarnitam 258 15 (— i£). 

676. fi’wcy yr8ft 9 , I used to read yr8y 9 instead, taking it for Skt. Tirdaya , 
in view of ifr (heart [mind] + capacity), which is both Gunabhadra’s and 
SSiksananda’s translation of matrayd (259 1 ) acc. to Suzuki; M. Demieville has 
a different reading (p. 191, n. 9). M. Benveniste translates as if the text 
had yr/3 S’. 

677/8. = Skt. yogi pindam samacaret. Cf. also 9 cw wyspw syr’k mn 

’SJcr’n’tt 629 = yogi. 

683. p8fih, also 714, possibly to be read p8kh. It is not a satisfactory 
but it is not a good -/?- or - y - either. The letter -k- has been maltreated by the 
scribe throughout the manuscript; it can be mistaken sometimes for -r-, 
sometimes for -p-, etc. The meaning of p8kh could be “ habit ” or “ category ” 
here. Cf. the weak p8kh in P 12, 52, pr s’n p8kh “ like an enemy ” (here M. B. 
emends, I think, unnecessarily), pr fiyn’yJc p8kh VJ ., 873, 9 stty w'ywrik p8kh 
9 PZY “it happens that ” P 6, 108 (edition ’ sttyw , but the apparent -w merely 
serves to fill the line; == 9 sty), and P 6, 60, comm. 

732. prywn- I took for the present stem of prywt- (868), prywt- (1035, 
1039), and compared the noun prywn (see 1EBB., 76). “ So that they will reject 
(condemn) meat and [not] desire its various kinds.” However, this does not 
agree well with the Chinese. 1 

756. nyz 9 nt “ vertueux , honnete 99 acc. to M. Benveniste. In 794 nyz 9 ntyh 
= Skt. kirti , in 1181 trn nyz 9 nt evidently = Chr. trn nznt = Syr. tammima 
“ perfectus, sincerus , simplex” = aKepatos. Chr. nznty 9 , S.T. , ii, certainly 
the same as nyz 9 ntyh , corresponds together with “ obedience ” to Hebr. 6 wny 
ii Sam., 16 12 (as A. Rucker has seen), which has been interpreted in different 
ways (mostly taken for ( onyi). Here “ humility, subjection ” would suit, and 
similarly nznt in the hendiadys trn nznt could be “ meek ”. Cf. also M 765 k 8 
c 9 nw nzndy 9 h 9 t[yy ] nmryh w 9 x\st\ “ as humbleness and soft (polite) words ”. 
I compared Pers. nizand (na-) “ cast down ” ( S.T. , ii, 604) and later Arm. 
hnazand vn^Koog (see Gershevitch, §§ 27, 397). 

1 It is perhaps not always realized with sufficient clarity that the Sogdian translators (1) may 
have had before them Chinese manuscripts whose text differed considerably from that printed 
in the Taishd Tripitaka, (2) may have thoroughly misunderstood the Chinese. An instructive 
example is SCE.> 79/80, ywny ZKZY ymn nws'kw ’wy cSmy' syt. Anyone acquainted with 
Sogdian will understand “ that one to whom faults appear in the eyes perpetually ”, viz. a 
habitual fault-finder. I venture to think that a true-born Sogdian would have understood the 
same thing. But alas ! the Chinese text used by M. Pelliot bears no resemblance to it. It says 
mot d mot “ sew-falcon-eye-joint ” = “ (he that) sew(s together a) falcon’s eye-lid(s) ”. One 
wonders if it is wise for us to resign our knowledge of Sogdian and try to bring the Sogdian text 
into line with the Chinese. For this short sentence we have to impute to the Sogdian language 
not less than three otherwise unknown words, all of them homonyms of well-known words, 
namely (1) yrtCn a new pronominal form (as if we had not enough of such already), otherwise 
— fault, defect; (2) nws'kw a falcon (which in fact is nwS or zws)> otherwise = always ; (3) syt 
he sews, otherwise = he appears. 
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771. yrtr’k “ mule ” from ^ara^ra-, cf- also Saka hhadara, Bailey, BSOS., 
X, 590 (24). The Sogdian word was borrowed by the Turks: x ariar > x^ T 
> qatir, and further in Mongol and in several Turkish dialects (cf. Pelliot, 
T’oung Pao, xxxvii, 1943, 43) qac'ir > qecir. As Turkish loan-word it reappeared 
in Iranian (Pers. qatir, Pashto qacara, Bal. xacar, etc.), and entered also Indian 
languages (Hindi, Nepali khaccar, Sindhi xacar u , etc.). 

811. hysrik = jungle, forest, cf. Sogdica, 29 n. Dhuta, 257, probably 
“ the plant does not grow and disappears in the deep jungle ”; zyrwjis- 
= Parth. ‘zgryfs- “ to disappear ” < “ to be taken out (of its normal place) ”. 
But Parthian zxrwb (the text was given in BSOS., IX, 90) may be < *zrxwb 
= “ gold-worker ”, with *xuwab “ artist ” from Av. hvapah- — Skt. svapas-. 

847. pn- 1 monnaie is loan-word from Skt. pana (cf., e.g., Bagchi, Deux 
Lexiques, i, 282, No. 561), rather than from Chin, fm < piu9n “ candareen ” 
(now “ cent ”), which appears in Eastern Turkish as pun (Menges, SbPAW., 
1933, 1285). 

856. L 9 yysy’nt U k’mynt = ni donne d’instructions, ni sollicite. yys- 
(not yysy-) thus renders a Chin, character with the meaning of “ to instruct ”, 
which the Sogdian translator (who understood the here apparently very 
difficult Chin, text differently) took for “ to be instructed, to learn Hence, 
yys- defective spelling of ywys-/yyws-. “ Even if they neither learn, nor desire, 
nor consider for what reasons the fish is caught. ...” 

911. py’n yum’y = Raurava (Skt. and Chin.) explains the puzzling 
reference to raurava in BSOS., IX (1939), 511 sq. Similarly, the reading and 
interpretation of mkyw (ibid., p. 499) can be understood only with the help 
of the Paris texts. One wondered why M. Benveniste wanted to compare 
(ibid., 502) Sogdian wzp- (Chr. uzb-) with MPers. wyz’b- (wizab-) ; we find now 
that the word is spelt wyzp- in P 6, 193. All the same, as the Sogdian has -zb- 
with no vowel intervening, but the MPers. -zdb-, the words cannot be connected. 
As M. Benveniste complains that the passage where wyz'b- occurs is not 
generally accessible, I give here the text (of the whole column, M 26 ii R), 
’wd ‘st’ysn ‘yg [. . .] xivys pydr yzd r’stygr o kw ”wn c’wn xwd pd r’mysn ’wd 
s’dyy pd b’ryst phryzynd o ’ws’n ks wyz’bg’r ny ’ st o ”wn ’c xwys r’mysn u drwd 
whyd’xw 9 wd 9 wrw’hmyyh wnyrnd 9 br hm’g dyn ywj[dhr]. 

951. mk 9 “ ink ” = Uyyur makd, from Chin. mo < mdk, see Muller, 
Uigurica, iii, 92. 2 

1 M. Benveniste (in the Glossary) connects pn-y with pny in the medical fragment P 19, 8. 
It would, however, seem that pny-yr'y in that text is a single word. In unpublished 'medical 
fragments it occurs (throughout out of context) as pnyry. There is little doubt that this is the 
name of a medicinal measure or w eight, presumably a fraction of the sVyr (P 19 ,6) = ounce. In 
Uyyur Turkish the tenth part of a sitir = tael = ounce is called “ baqir ” = mace , see F. W. K. 
Muller, Uigurische Glossen , Ostas. Ztschr., viii, p. 320. This “baqir” ( p'yyr ) or payir, which 
should not be confused with Turk, baqir “ copper ”, is evidently the same word as the Sogdian 
pnyry (etc.) = *pany?ri. One frequently finds -ax- instead of -anx- in Sogdian words. 

2 In view of M. Benveniste’s remark, p. 181 n., it should be noted that BBB. was published 
on 13th April, 1937. I received Notes Hi, through the kindness of the author, on 4th 
May, 1937. 
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980. ’ ntrnykh (ZY ptmrkh), read ’ ntrnyrh = indrariila (and padmaraga), 
see Sogdica, 24 (c 11/12), and Errata. On mwrjUnt see also Tales, 468, n. 4. 

1016. -swfit-, if -s- from Or, possibly = Pers. sift “ tight, thick, etc.” 

1017. ryz’kh. M. Benveniste translated “ rice ” at first (this was also my 
first translation), but abandoned it later. In view of Saka rriys- and the other 
forms quoted by Morgenstierne, EVP ., 91, it deserves consideration. In Padm ., 
28, ryz’kh seems to have no equivalent in the Chinese ( Taishd , No. 1082, vol. xx, 
p. 199c); why not “ rice ” ? 1 The word corresponding to “ mustard ” 
(ft 3P) there is certainly sywsphn, which should be compared with Saka 
basvam “ mustard ” (quoted by Bailey, BSOS., VIII, 136). Sogd. csth ~ gfr 
“ drink made of fermented mare’s milk, etc.” 

1019. ywrsfny is presumably “millet”, ywrst - exactly = Pashto yost\ 
cf. further Pers. gavars , Saka gausa , etc., see Morgenstierne, IIFL., ii,- 214. 

1019. kynp\ M. Benveniste tentatively “ hemp ”. We should primarily 
compare Saka kumba “ flax ”, quoted by Bailey, BSOS ., VIII, 128. On con¬ 
fusion of hemp and flax see Laufer, Sino-Iranica , 288 sqq. *kemba is certainly 
loan-word in Iranian and belongs to Akk. qunnapu , Syr. qnp\ Kavvafiis, etc. 
Hence, “ as thickly as (the plants in) a field of flax, millet, or corn.” 

1029. cytfint “ homage ” or “ greeting ” is possibly connected with Saka 
tvamdana- (Tuyre twantam , see Konow, NTS., xiii, 1942, 207-8), although the 
initials are not easily explained. 2 

1045. pc’w - = agitate, stir up, excite, see now Tales, 472 (D 28). 

1065. zyncry’kh “ chains ”, cf. JRAS., 1942,240, n. 1 (strike out tcamgalai, 
see Bailey, BSOAS., XI, 5). kwVynty : M. Benveniste justly refers to Skt. 
kudana, which Bagchi, Deux Lexiques, ii, 371,379, wrongly restored as kodanda. 
He should have written kudanda as in Mahavyutpatti, 223, 279. This is pseudo- 
Sanskrit. Sogdian kwS’ynty, which in my view is in the singular, should be 
pronounced kuSende and connected not with Pers. kudine, etc., “ mallet ”, 
as M. Benveniste proposes, but with Pers. kunde “ stocks for offenders ”, 
shortened from *kudand f ik. The word is still used in Eastern Turkestan, as 
gundu, cf. Menges, Sb.PAW., 1933^ 1277. 

1114. pryyz-, beside t’y “thief”, probably “to rob, plunder, strip”, 
cf. prystk, SCE., 78, pryStw. Anc. Lett, v, 12. M. Benveniste refers to Chr. 
pryyz, S.T., ii, but gives “ User ”. In view of Av. tayus . . . hazanha perhaps 
from *parahazya- ? For Chr. -y- instead of older ~x~ see Gershevitch, §§ 55, 57. 
Man. prxyz-, BBB., Kawdn, 62, n. 2 (where pryyz should be cancelled) must 
be a different word. 

1121. (cnn) /3r’ ”/3r w’ys “ (from) carrying words to and fro ” = “ tale¬ 
bearing ”. A good example of the ablative of the infinitive (cf. Gershevitch, 
§§913,919). 

1152. pz'rmy m’r. The line is a little blurred, but the first word, to judge 

1 rysk Anc. Lett, hardly so. 

2 cytfint serves also as transliteration of Jetavana P 8, 30, “ to the Jam of Jetavana Vihdra 
(and to the farn) of Navavihara ” [sic]. 
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by the facsimile, almost certainly ends in -my. Thus p’n’rny/p’z’rny or perhaps 
p’y’rny ? I venture to propose pty’rny. “ I have borne many evil things . . . 
but never have I done them, even to the inimical Mara ” ? However, 
mV, too, is very doubtful; it may be mnw 1 = hater, enemy, as in 
Dhuta 87. 

1155. ’ nz’ptnym read \zn’ptnym , and so read also in P 12, 70, in the place 

of ’ zn’pt’ym . Ma n.jn’-ptnym, BBB ., p. 64. See now Tales , 481, n. 6. 

1203, 1222. nys “ here, now ” (see Comm, and Additions). The correct 
translation was already implied by Weller, who (on Dhydna 272) stated that 
ny$ probably = jlfc. Unfortunately for us non-Sinologists he considered it 
superfluous to reveal the meaning of the Chinese character, which is “ in this 
place, here, now ”. 

1205. ’p$ty-, different from ’psty- “ to abandon ”, VJ., 301, probably 
“ to order, command, recommend ”, to judge by Man. ’ pst’w’nh “ order, 
recommendation ” (see Gershevitch, § 1084), to which it bears the same 
relation as nysty- (ibid., § 561) does to OPers. *nistdwan-. Man. ’pst’w’nh 
(in Sogd. script), ’pst’wn (in Man. script), = opastdwan , is used only of Mani; 

’ psty - is used of the Buddha. These Sogdian words make it possible to propose 
a new explanation for the name of the “ A vesta ” : ApastakfAbastdg = The 
Injunction (of Zoroaster). 

1233. np’ysty. Some scholars still cherish the idea that the ancient Iranians, 
instead of writing and sealing their letters, preferred to fix and confirm them, 
although it seems to have been abandoned now as far as the Sogdians are 
concerned. The basis of this strange opinion was the misreading (hambastan) 
and consequent- wrong etymology of the Middle Persian equivalent of the 
ideogram HTYMWN. Although he did not fail to recognize the Semitic word 
for sealing, Bartholomas insisted that the MPers. equivalent should be translated 
as festmachen. The verb is written ideographically nearly always, but occurs 
in its Iranian garb in the Epistles of Manuscihr, p. 24 4 , usan nibist ud ’wwst , 
read ’wbst . Important is the Pazend form hawast in SGV., xi, 39, which 
sufficiently indicates ’wbst (instead of hnbst) as the proper reading. It has been 
misunderstood by P. de Menasce in his recent reprint of the Pazend text 
(Fribourg, 1945). Why does the Quran say, exclaims the author of the SGV., 
hum dil, gos, casm-i mardumy be hawast = that “ I sealed the heart(s) and the 
ear(s) and the eye(s) of men ” ? Even a slight acquaintance with Quranic 
terminology teaches that hawast here renders Ar. hatama. P. de Menasce 
has not recognized that the passage quoted is Surah 2, 6, hatama ’llahu f ala 
qulubihim wa ( ald samihim wa'ala absdrihim (ghisdwat un ), a text familiar to 
most first-year students of Arabic. The final proof for reading ’wbstn (with 

1 Not connected with MPers. myn , Mir.Man., i, which was assumed to be the offspring of 
Av. maeni- (Skt. meni). Ibid., gbr = uterus (cf. Kephalaia, 177, 29) ; dn'h = tooth-ache ( dann- 
from dant- ? -f- Pers. ah); wcyh = Pahl. wcyh - = Av. vyusqm; hng'w'n read hngvCn “ to fill up 
(a well) ” ; phng read p'ng. In Mir.Man., ii, pylg may be “ altar ” = Akkadian paraJcJcu, Syr. 
prakka, Mand. pryky ’ (Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 14). But in Parthian pylg is apparently “ steps, 
staircase ”, hence = Pers. pille. 
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- wb - = -/?-) is provided by Man. MPers. ’wyst in an unpublished fragment 
(M 785, 28) prwrdg e yg 9 wyst 9 wd pryst’d ’w dw’zdh p’ygws”[ri\. 

1233/4. The name of Khumddn occurs first in the Ancient Letters (’xwmt’n), 
see my note apud M. Black, Transactions of the Glasgow Oriental Society , viii, 
1938, p. 25. The phrase ’wy ywt’w /3ryfi”r is incomprehensible. A reference 
in such terms to the ruler of Ch‘ang-an, viz. the Chinese emperor, is out of the 
question. Also, 9 wy should precede a locative. Cannot firyfi’W be a mistake 
for j8 ry’r ? Hence, “in the ywt’w monastery”, ywt’w being either its Sogdian 
(“ lord, king ”) or its Chinese (*hu-tao) name.—Head 19 in the place of 28. 

P 3 

3. s’w-fi’m’k = black, or blackish, -/ 3dm in Sogdian is always “ colour ”, 
as is -/am in Persian (cf. BSOS., X, 100 sq.). 

10. ’nkyr here, in view of ’rs’ny (on which see above on P 2, 37), may be 
= angir = Pers. anpr(e) = foramen ani. 

38. s’yriynch probably “ ague ”, lit. shaking, from san- (cf. Pers. larz). 

55. pych “ visage 99 should in my view be read prch “ back ”. “ If with 
this stone he knocks, ever so softly, his opponent on the back without his 
noticing it, etc.” 

66, ws- perhaps “ piece ”, cf. Sogdica, 25. “ Emitting pieces ” = “ splin¬ 
tering ” ? 

74. ’sp’rSt may be a verbal form, “his eyes *burst (and) come out”. 
Cf. Pashto spar-, Morgenstierne, EVP., 68 ? In meaning the Sogdian word 
agrees well with Skt. sphat-/sphut-. 

100. cnt’n-fi’m’k can hardly mean “ sandal-coloured ” as M. Benveniste 
proposes. Such a term would lack clarity, as sandalwood can be white, red, or 
yellow. Moreover, Skt. candana is regularly spelt cntn in Sogdian. s’w-fi’m’k, 
’sp’yt-fi’m’k, etc., in the parallel clauses make one think that cnt’n (or czt’n) 
by itself is the name of a colour (brown ?). 

106. ”mVS- apparently “ companion, colleague, competitor ” from ham- 
arda -, cf. Pers. hamal. See now also Chr. ’ mrtt “ colleagues ”, Giwargis 78. 

124. yryyh, as was suggested in Tales, 465, n. 2 = tent = Pers. xargdh . 
Independently, the same explanation was proposed by H. H. Schseder to 
M. Benveniste (see his’note), who objects to it on the ground that we should 
not have Persian loan-words in a Sogdian text. It was not my meaning that 
yryyh should be so regarded. One would rather consider xargdh a loan-word 
(slightly changed by popular etymology) in Persian. 

126. ”sych. The imperfect m’sync occurs in an unpublished glossary 
fragment, but the MPers. column is missing (M 356). The corresponding 
MPers. word is “to water (the garden, the streets, etc.) ”, cf. Kawan a 110. 
Neither MPers. ’§ynz- (Mir.Man., i; ZII., ix, 198) nor Parthian (’)’syj’d (see 
BBB. s.v.; apparently a preterite) are clear. “ Poured down water ” = “ a 
waterfall ” ? 
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132. yn’Jcw conceivably yz'kw — *space, cf. Man. c yz -, Chr. ’ yz - ( BBB ., 
122 ) ? 

134. cynr'w'k ? Better read cyzr’w’k — Pers. cayz-ldve (6ayz-vdre) = (frog- 
spawn), the scum on stagnant water, etc. Hence, “ Paint the big space full 
of water, and on the back, down to the duck-weed, paint various kinds of 
ndgas” —The somewhat similar word cyngry ’ in Sogdica , p. 36 (g 30), can 
now be explained more fully. The interpretation of MPers. cmb as the name of 
a musical instrument (as in g 28, cf. also Sogd. cmb-t’r -, ibid, a 1), and the 
comparison with Pers. cangale “ a musical instrument similar to a harp ” (BQ.) 
can be confirmed. For Sogdian cyngry ’ was borrowed by Turkish : it appears as 
\cing(e)ra , equivalent of sanj “ harp ”, in Ibn Muhanna’s Arabic- 
Turkish dictionary, p. 146, ed. Stambul, 1338/1340. 1 Aptullah Battal, Ibnii 
Muhennd Lugati , Stambul, 1934, p. 25 a , should not have emended it (“ geng ”). 
It is likely,that these words are diminutives of cang (cing ?) “ harp ”. 

147 sqq. “ the houses of the twelve constellations are to be painted over 
Mount Sumeru, and also the twenty-eight lunar mansions and the twelve 
(MS. eleven) great and terrible Hours and all other zodiacal stars are to be 
painted.” The MS. has clearly “ eleven hours ”, but M. Benveniste prints 
“ ten ” (cf. above P 2, 1234, where the edition has “ 28 ”, but the MS. “ 19 ”). 
“ Eleven ” is a scribal error. The “ twelve Hours ” are the twelve sections 
of the ecliptic, each of which needs an hour (= double-hour) to pass through 
the meridian (= 30°). Astronomers still nowadays calculate right ascension 
in “ hours ” (of 15°) instead of degrees. Thus our shamanist had to paint, 
beside representations of the twelve constellations (as little circles for the 
stars, connected by lines), also the “ circle of twelve animal figures typifying 
the double hours of the Chaldsean vvyO^fiepov ” : so Liddell-Scott-Jones 
s.v. Sa>S zKacopos. Cf. also Rachmati, T.T. , vii, plate 7. pr’ykt copyist’s mistake 
for p’r’ykt. ’ nyr-wz’nt is adjective, “ lying in, or belonging to, the zodiacal 
circle.” 

161. nyzw , if = Pers. nayz (as M. Benveniste suggests), = smooth, since 
this is the proper meaning of the Persian word (see e.g. Cahdr Maqdle 7 3 , 
opp. durust). 

172. wzprnh beside camphor, sandalwood, costus, etc., perhaps “ safflower ” 
= Ar. ‘ usfur ? The second half of the Sogdian word looks suspiciously like 
Ar. za'fardn, believed to be of Persian origin by some authorities. But “ saffron ” 
cannot be meant here, as the proper Sogd. word for it (kwrkwnph) occurs in 
the next line. It is true that 1 usfur may be good Arabic, and is apparently 
not connected with zafardn. On the other hand, both may be arabicized forms 
of two different, but related, foreign words. 

174. yysh aloes. It is difficult to believe that for this Indian incense 
the Sogdian language had a word so dissimilar to the Indian terms (agaru y 
aguru). The identification rests on P 7, 108, where the Chinese has du parfum 

1 = barbuf, ? p. 161 (cf. Battal, p. 26, $inir) is not clear. 
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candana ou de Valoes et du muse , acc. to M. Demieville’s translation, while the 
Sogdian is ZKw entn ’PZY yysh ZY ZKw kp'wr — sandalwood and yysh 
and camphor. Obviously, as the Persian lexicographers say, jay-i ta’ammul-ast ; 
for camphor is not musk. Until we are better informed by Sinologists, we may 
provisionally assume that yysh is musk. 1 If so, one could understand “32 
yxsyh ” in Anc. Letter , ii, 58, as “ 32 (vesicles of) musk ” (a quantity of con¬ 
siderable value, as can be seen from Marvazi, tr. Minorsky, p. 20).—This is 
a good opportunity to call attention to the Pahlavi word for “ lign-aloes ”, 
which is found in GrBd ., 118 6 (but omitted in the Indian Bundahishn): 'wlwg 
= awalug from *ayaluk (with -w- from -y- as often), a form that is very close 
to ayaXoxov. It corroborates the Syriac spelling ’wlwg (also ’ blwg ), on which 
see Lagarde, Ges. Abh., 11. As to the soi-disant Persian jr (BQ.), jr 
(Low, Ar. Pjl ., 295), this absurdity may owe its origin to misreading a corrupt 
Pahlavi form, e.g. *’wlwgwg misread as ulangug. 

175. z'm nyw'y. M. Benveniste (see his note on P 2, 298) translates 
trancher and rejects Reichelt’s auspressen. In my view the correct meaning is 
“ to pound (drugs in a mortar) ”. Wherever drugs are mentioned in Sogdian 
texts, they are unfailingly subjected to the action expressed by nyw’y -, which 
thus corresponds to Pers. sudan. Together with zdm “ fine ” it is the equivalent 
of Uyyur yumsaq soq- (cf. Rachmati, Heilk. Uig v i, 469 on 138). As to zdm , one 
does not see how it can be the Chinese ^ hsien < sidm (Benveniste, JA ., 
1936, i, 231). Neither the initials nor the vowels agree. Middle Chin, si- was 
invariably reproduced by s(y)- in Central Asian languages. Cf., e.g., ^ sien 
= Sogd. sin ( SbPAW ., 1907, 462), sidu = Uyyur sio-, sau- (ibid., 1938, 
374, and often), >jj» sidm — simmi, fff sien = simni in Brahml (F. W. Thomas, 
ZDMG., 91, 43), etc. An Iranian etymology was proposed apud Gershevitch, 
§ 285. 

179. cntn’yn'k Fp possibly “ a block of sandal-wood ”, cf. Pali candana- 
ganthi (PTS. Diet.) ? Fp from kfit- “ to split ” ? 

181/2. 8’r’yn’t p’styt = wooden cups, or small tablets ? The mysterious 
word past- is perhaps merely a dissimilated form of tdst-. Cf. Transact. Phil. 
Soc., 1942, 50, n. 2. 

199. wyskyrS- perhaps “to pierce”; compare, beside wsFrS “needle”, 
also Saka pdskal -, etc., see Konow, NTS., ix, 64. The Sogdian word for 
“ embers ”, yrwy = xarwe, is no doubt (with metathesis of -w-) related to the 
Pahlavi for “ embers ”, hwlg = xwarg (from xwarak), which is familiar also 
from Pazend xurg (= angdraka, SGV., xiv, 25), Jewish Persian xwwrg — xwarg 
(Is. 44 19 , 47 14 ; Ez. I 13 , 10 2 ), and vulgar Persian xulg, xarg (instead of 
x v arg), Wollaston s.v. embers. 2 The Sogdian phrase yrwy wyskyrS- 

1 If this can be established, it may even become worthwhile to consider whether the Sogdian 
is related in any way to the Chinese term for “ musk ” (see Karlgren, Analyt. Diet., No. 865). 

2 Not recognized by indigenous dictionaries. P. de Menasce (on &QV.) quotes a solitary 
Pers. “ xarak D ”, but does not explain the D. This *xarak which I find in Johnson’s Dictionary 
is, of course, a mispointed xargfxorg. 
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reminds one of Pahlavi xwarg skastan “ to break up live coals ”, DkM., 
794 apu. 1 

204. 8 sny w’t is probably “ south-wind MPers. dasn is “ right (side, 
hand) ” only. In the place of wn’ntk one could read wz’ntk “ blowing ”. The 
passage in its whole recalls Hadokht Nash, ii, 7-8. 

205. “swift as thought”, literally “swift thought-equally (' ywznkyS ) ”. 
On Pahl. vdt-i artd see also Sogdica , 37, n. 1. 

219. “ And now, a great oath has been taken by the Nagas ... (to the 

effect) that whenever all such preparations, as described, have been made in 
full, they will feel obliged to come there, together with the wind, in order to 
make . . .” 

226/7. w’s- “ to begin to blow ”, see Tales, 482, note/. Both M. Benveniste 
and myself have been deceived by the “ frogs ” ywkt. “ Sulphur and realgar,” 
see BSOS ., X, 398, and Tales , 465, n. 1. 

242. nm’y is perhaps the same particle as the Talmudic nmy (Levy, iii, 
399), whose Persian origin Noldeke suspected (Mand. Gramm., 485). Syriac 
lam is generally derived from nmy. 

273. ’psfir’yc (' stky) is almost certainly a “ sheep's shoulderblade ”, an 
object indispensable to a Central Asian magician. One could refer to Quatremere, 
Histoire Mong. en Perse , 267 sqq. (note 89), and to the recent discussion by 
Pelliot, Toung Pao , xxxvii, 1944, 92-3, 101. As ' ps- — sheep, -fir\yc =free 
must be “ shoulder ” or “ shoulderblade ”. This should be compared with 
MPers. pryyg , Pahl. plyk “ shoulder ”, see OLZ., 1934, 752 (where Dad. Dm., 
37, 97, p. 102, ed. Anklesaria, could be added). Both the Sogdian and Middle 
Persian words represent Old Iranian *frayikd-, which cannot be separated 
from *fayaka, see Morgenstierne, IIFL., ii, 208 (Dr. Gershevitch reminds me 
also of fiyk\ VJ., 56 e ). 

285. knt’ws mastic = Pers. kandds mastic. This explanation, which 
Reichelt, ii, p. vii, approved, is not possible. There is no such Persian word. 
It is true one finds it in Johnson's dictionary (and its descendants), but one 
looks for it in vain in reliable books. The correct Persian word that can be 
identified with Sogd. knt'ws is kundus — Ar. Jcundus = Syr. qyndws and means 
“ a kind of Saponaria ” or according to some authorities (for example, 
Schlimmer, p. 559) “ white hellebore ”, see Low, Aram. Pjl., 305 sq.; Achundow, 
transl. of Muw., 261 sq. [of the reprint]. It is in this case still possible to trace 
the mistake as to “ mastic ”. In the Kasfu'ILughdt (sixteenth century) Arabic— 
but not Persian !—kundus is thus defined :—“ the name of an animal; also, 
it is said, the name of a drug, which they call mastaki — mastic in India; 
thus in asSurdh.” Obviously, the author of the Kasf declines responsibility 
for the second meaning. Looking up his source, the Surah (thirteenth century), 

1 This passage, along with many others, was discussed by Dr. Mirza in his able commentary 
on Pahl. Riv., ch. 35, where he proposed “ light (emanating from fire, etc.) ”, However, the word 
was sometimes confused with scVarreh (as Mirza pointed out) and thus may appear as GDH in 
Pahlavi texts. Thus, e.g., in GrBd ., 124 10 , “ three fires like three embers in a fire-place ” (differently 
Bailey, Zor. Problems , 45). 
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we find s.v. Ms :—“ Arabic kundus — Persian ‘akke va-kundur ” = magpie 
and incense (mastic). Since the Surah is merely an abridgment of the Sihah , 
we have to turn to the latter work, where, as in any other Arabic dictionary 
of reputej kundus has only the meanings of (1) magpie, (2) a certain sternutative 
drug (— kundus ; purists disapproved of the spelling with -s), see, e.g., Taj 
al ‘Arus , vol. iv, p. 346. Thus kundur in the Surah is necessarily a mistake. 
No spelling ^fjAli^occurs in either Arabic or Persian; the vowels of “ kandos ” 
are pure invention. 

286. z’r is almost certainly “ poison ” here as everywhere else. Hence, 
mws’kk z’r = the poison, Skt. musaka, Salvinia cucullata Roxb., cf. also Skt. 
musakamdri “ rat-killer ” for the same plant; M. Benveniste’s translation 
mauve musquee can hardly be justified. Further, sr’ynk z’r is surely the well- 
known poison, Skt. srngi, which in Arabic and Persian books partly appears 
as (thus Beruni) or (from £?), partly is translated as 

al-qurun “ the horns ” or qurun as-sunbul “ the horns of the corn- ear ” 1 , or also 
bis al-qurun. To judge by the statements of Muslim pharmacologists, srngi 
was Secale cornutum ; it figured in the fists of so-called “ aconites ”. See 
Muwaffaq 59 6 ; Achundow’s translation, 276 sqq.; Ghafiqi, No. 181 and note ; 
K. al-Dhalddrah , 298, ed. Sobhy. The text of the relevant passage in Beruni’s 
k. as-Saidanah is available in part apud Z. Validi Togan, Biruni’s Picture of 
the World, p. 113 (where =^tX> ?), more fully but iess correctly 

apud Ghafiqi, loc. cit. 


P 5 

1-89 re-edition of the Dirghanakhasutra. 90-125 is not well described as 
le debut d’une longue invocation bouddhique. It is a confession-prayer for Buddhist 
monks. One regrets that there is so little of it. The Uyyur Siindenbekenntnisse 
published by Muller, Uigurica, ii, 76 sqq., and Bang-Gabain, T.T., iv, were 
intended for the laity. 

28 n. It is perhaps more correct to say that yumc “ colour ” translates g* 
“ colour ”, which in its turn represents Skt. rupa, irrespective of the meaning 
of the Skt. word in various contexts. 

41. syr”w’y (M. B.’s correction) is properly “ goodness ”. It may not be 
superfluous to mention that the ordinary meaning of , which here is rendered 
by syr”w’y, is “ good, well, happy, etc.” The Sogdian translator was hardly 
aware of the special value of the Chinese character. 

94. Read [. .](&/) fiwmh ? Before fiwmh there is space for not more than 
four or five letters. ywyz”y [..]% fiwmh should be = Sukhavati. One could 
restore \_wy\sy, “ the very [happy] land of the West.” Cf. P 8, 72, “ to with- 
great-joy = blissful Sukhavati ” (M. Benveniste’s translation differs). 

94. pr’pt (or is it pr’pty ?) occupies the third place in a fist of Bodhisattvas. 

1 Often misunderstood as “ the horns of spikenard ”. 
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Hence, abbreviation of [. Mahdsthdmd\prapta , see, e.g., Larger Sukhavatwyuha, 
§ 34. 

106. wsn 107 ]wyty pyh’r cannot be seen on the photograph, 'pwh is 
a little doubtful, but cf. c’wn ’pw ”yz mrts’r P 9, 120 (which could conveniently 
be restored here). 

108. yrfi’wlc 109 wn’y is, to judge by the facsimile, a rather dubious reading. 
After lobha and dvesa one expects moha (usually mntyrfi’kyh). Perhaps yyr”k- 
wriy ? “ Desire, hate, stupidity, and suffering are endless, that torment. . . 

114/5. Nearly completely blotted out in the facsimile. 8’r’ny read Vryny ? 
One wonders if *pcytw can be read in the place of pcrtw. 

120. Cf. T.T., iv, p. 436, 28 sq., bursong quwrayiy iki yartim qiltimiz 
drsar. Hence, read 5 krtw ? 

110-125. M. Benveniste has not translated these last fragmentary lines. 
They mean roughly this: “ If I should have destroyed ([n]stw) a stupa . . ., 
burnt or destroyed a sacred book, stolen and kept the possessions of the Three 
Jewels ..., slandered (and said)‘ it was not taught by the Buddha ’. If I should 
have . . . and kept and hidden it . . . without the commandments and keeping 
the commandments ... if I should have slandered and detracted . . ., hurt 
a life . . ., kept servants . . ., split the united community into two parties. 
If I should have given rise to the very heretical opinion that . . . action has 
no retribution. Furthermore, if by day or night, habitually (r’mfnZ]) I should 
have committed sins of the body, [sins of the mind], sins of the mouth, . . ” 

P 6 

Fragment of the Bhaisajyaguruvaiduryaprabhatathdgatasutra. To our mis¬ 
fortune, M. Benveniste has not printed the apparently very close translation 
of the Chinese original which M. Demieville had prepared for him. 
W. LiebenthaPs translation, given in an appendix, is not as literal as one 
could wish. One misses explanations of the passages where the Sogdian 
apparently deviates from the Chinese, judging by LiebenthaPs version. 

7. kyn’k means “ sword ” according to the Chinese version. M. Benveniste 
justly compares aKLva,Kr)s. There is, however, no need to bring in kynfir 
Padm ., 25, which, as Weller has shown (on Vim., 136), is “ enemy ”. Cf. Pers. 
kinavar, from kin “ hatred, revenge, enmity, fight, battle ”. 

7/8. cnn ’ sk 9 sk”/3y has no equivalent in LiebenthaPs translation. 
Professor Haloun kindly informs me that Hsiian-tsang’s text, in agreement 
with most other versions, has “ precipice ”, (lj^. Pers. sikaf “ crevice, cleft 

in a mountain ”. 

13. wyriync s’n (Demieville ennemi etranger). One does not quite, see how 
one can arrive at this reading. The MS. has nyn’ync (or zyn’ync, etc.). 

21. ’fit, read ’st. Added by the scribe above the line, but apparently 
superfluous. 

25. yw”t. M. Benveniste (see his long note) has not seen that this yw”t 
is merely an orthographic variant of ywt{y), yw’wt(y) in the Dhuta text which 
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were discussed in BBB., p. 58 (on 505). This yw”t (from yw’wt) means “ he 
breaks (the law, etc.) ”, and has no obvious connection with the adjective 
yw”t, Man. and Chr. xw’t, which in all passages means nothing but “ weak ”, 
certainly nowhere endommage. The comparative is naturally moins de force, 
weaker. That this adjective was formed from a root xwd was explained in 
BBB., pp. 82 sq. (on 688). It is entirely a different matter to ascribe a present 
stem xwd to Sogdian. Such a present stem does not exist. I have no apologies 
to make for the statement to that effect in BBB., pp. 82 sq. (on 688). There 
are no present stems ending in -a in Sogdian. As proof for his point of view 
M. Benveniste quotes yw”t, yw’nt, SCE., 185, 212. In my view these forms 
belong to yw- “ to fail, commettre unefaute ”, see BBB., p. 68 (on 552). 

82. fi’z’kh “ upper arm and shoulder ” corresponds to Pahlavi baza, 
spelt b’z’y, as nasd, arda are spelt ns’y, ’It’y. We have countless examples of 
this orthographic peculiarity in Pahlavi inscriptions now, see e.g. BSOS ., 
IX, 829 sqq. The Pahlavi words have frequently been misread as artak, nasdk, 
etc. Salemann, Gr. Ir. Phil., i, a, 279, beside b’z’y and ns’y, quotes the much- 
discussed nkyr’y (“ nkyr’b ”), transliterated in Pazend as nigorae. According 
to II. H. Schaeder, Ung. Jb., xv, 571, n. 2, this word should prove the existence 
in Middle Persian of a participle-adjective in -ay (which I had denied, NGGW., 
1932, 219, n. 7). I submit that the spelling on the contrary shows that the 
word ended in -a. It would, moreover, seem that nkyr’y is a loan-word from 
Aramaic, a form from nkr “ to repudiate ”, although the true original, *nakkird 
“ denying, repudiating ” (as makktkd “ humble ”, etc.), does not apparently 
occur in Aramaic. 

98. ph’yfi’rcyh shows that Chr. pdyb’dcy’, S.T., ii, is wrong reading of 
pdyb’rcy’. The -d- was marked as uncertain in the edition; the difference is 
merely a matter of a dot. Misled by the Christian form, I restored pSyfi’Scy’ 
in BBB., p. 36 (line 613), but indicated that this was doubtful. Bead 

p(8ym(rc)[y]0- 

111. ’yw knpy 50 litt. cinquante moins un. II en resulte que knpy {id “ a 
defaut ”) est confirme dans la fonction de substantif et dans le sens de “ manque, 
defaut ” poses Notes iv [BSOS., IX], p. 515. To my mind this use of the word 
(cf. also JR AS., 1942, 243) shows again clearly that knpy means moins and is 
not a substantive, but the comparative of kfiny “ little ”. As pointed out in 
BBB., p. 68 (on 546), knpy — Man. kmbyy is iXarrcov. Hence, knpy from 
kambiyah-, but kjin- from *kabna- ~ *kmbno-. 1 The word corresponding to 
knpy in Persian, kam, is similarly used, cf. Pers. sad yak kam = 99; cf. also 
Bang apud Marquart, Chronologie d. altturk. Inschr., p. vi, n. 3, where bir 
hem otuz = 29. 

113. ’W copyist’s mistake for ’t ? The entry in the Glossaire: — ’W, ou 
{passim), is hardly justified. This word occurs neither in these, nor in other 
Sogdian texts. “ Or ” is ’WZY ; similarly, “ and ” is ’PZY, but never *T. 

1 One wonders how often more “ MPT. kambist ” will be quoted. No such word is attested. 
Cf. OLZ., 1934, 751. 
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119. ny’wS. The reading is confirmed by Man. nyw8 yrfiyy (?), M 502 1 R 1 
(out of context) = as far as one knows (?). 

145. zyrs- may be nyrs-. Dhyana 231 has been overlooked, “ neither old 
age nor death befall him ”, cf. BBB., 55, where Chr. nxs- was quoted. 

151. ynby’kh, the object of w’c-, should name the punishment which the 
king had imposed upon his prisoners and from which he should release (w’c-) 
them now. In view of yns’Jch “ toil ” (SCE., 44) one could think of compulsory 
labour. Similarly ynsn ynsn P 2, 1043/4 = various efforts, or renewed efforts, 
while yns’y ’ stn , VJ., 769, may be “he carried (the body of the cart on his 
neck) ”/ cf. the employment of kasidan in similar contexts in Persian (bar k-). 
Or else, yansidk may mean “ captivity ”, shortened from yranS-, cf. yr’ns, 
BBB., p. 63. One could thus account also for Sogdian yns (Sogdica, p. 39, 
h 37), whose Middle Persian equivalent bs may reflect OIr. bastra- (cf. Morgen- 
stierne, EVP., 87); this is true also of Persian bas, which was differently 
explained in Sogdica, p. 42. Not necessarily connected with either group is 
yrsy’kh, P 13, 3. This is perhaps a measure of length ? “ He (Rustam) came 
close (from f3’w- “ to approach ”) to the town by one thousand feet, or 
paces ” ? 

163. krsn here corresponds to “ beauty ” in Liebenthal’s translation. 
This further confirms the opinion put forward in BBB., p. 93 (cf. also Sogdica , 
P* 37). 

165. yttwnh corresponds to “ wives of the princes ” in Liebenthal’s 
translation, but M. Demieville gives la seconde femme (de Vempereur). One 
would have valued an explanation of this divergence. 

167. fi’mkyr’nt conseillers, ministres qui secondent is a puzzling word. 
Would it be permissible to regard it as a case of semi-translation of the equally 
mysterious Persian title kandrang, Xavapdyyyjs, which may have been 
analysed as kandr + rang ? For Sogdian ft’m = Persian rang, and Sogd. 
kyr’n = Pers. kandr . 

167. ’ ynb’yth les dames may belong to Wakhi indigun), Yidgha idiko, etc., 
“ slave-girl.” 

185. ryncwk litt. “ enfantin ”, d’oii “ benin ”. Not a happy etymology. 
In P 12, 55, it is opposed to yr’n “ heavy ”. Hence = “ fight ”. See also 
Tales, 482, n. 5. 

193. kyc conceivably — Persian gic (modern gij) “ giddy, stupefied, 
perplexed ”. 

197. kwntk is an ingenious, but apparently rather uncertain, reading, to 
judge by the facsimile. 


1 flstywnp'y ’ skwn , ibid., 771, must mean “ she pushed the wheel ”. This reveals a root of 
five consonants, (fra +) stynp, or at least four, *8tym, if -np- = - mb - developed from an original 
-m-. Hence compare Pahl. stahm , stahm{b)aJc t and Vistahm. 

VOL. ix. past 4. 47 
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Misprints and Minor Points 
P 2-6 1 

P 2—17 ’Jcrt\ 22 rtsy pr ’ws’wyt’k. 25 9 zw’n “ life ”. 26 y’t’k. 27 ’myh. 
30 prywntk (here and P 7, 193) = prnywntk ? 40 c’wn. 55 8’t’kh “ law ”; 
rtsth, too, prob. subst. “ truth ”. 89 copyist’s mistake for cywysn . 93 \c’n’kw 
ZY] omitted by the scribe before ZK. 96 ’ ns 9 ytk . 101, 116, 154 yyphh. 106 
copyist’s mistake for pryw . 157/8 “ care cannot be taken (to prevent) that 
( rty ) the son might kill 160 copyist’s mistake for p’rZY (here = rather, 
even); rtysw. 162 ZNH (not in index). 164 ’ st’y opt., “ (if there) were.” 
166 firz also VJ., 1131; here = rather. 167/9 “ and need not reahze successive 
re-births when he dies ”. 172 ZKZY. 176 mz’yyli. 209 “ this vengeance 

follows (pres.) him who (ZKZY) has taken (impf.) my sweet life ”, 219 ’ wywrt . 
232 pysy . 235 "yzt “ begins ... to kill ” ; omit 9 rynt from glossary. 246 ZY 
(instead of ZK). 251 m’skh; /‘that the butcher’s means increase.” 262 
“ merciless is he that buys ”. 269 “ meat-production ” ? Cf. 286, and also 
347 “ it is very wicked to prepare (produce) meat ” ? 271 ’ nypVy uncertain; 
poss. ’ nzph’y (or ’ zn -). 293 ”8 ’kw. 298 zy’y- as z-y’y- occurs in unpublished 
texts. 305 ZKwyh. 307 ywny. 323 peche, read meurtre. 328 ywnyw. 335 yrftyh ? 
359 nt (also gloss.) read ZK . 361 ’n8fly-, cf. Gershevitch, § 293. 363 ZK read 
ZKw. 366 cf. Sogdica, 16, 18, “ stability ? station ? 390 On zm’wr’k see 

Gershevitch, § 380. 401 cytk from kaeta-, Gauthiot, Gramm., i, 97. 419 “ his 
food is not well digested ” (as Skt. pac-, BR. meaning 3). 432 some kind of 
vdtavyadhi, cf. Pers. baS .. . xezah (often in Muw.). 433 knpy’strh “ particularly 
short ” (elative of knpy). 467 pn’yst. 509 y’t’yrik. 513 pyw’y’nt. 523 syhrt, 
no doubt copyist’s mistake for srhyt. 546 m’th. 551 ’Sk’yrty (also gloss.). 
557 ywy’r read ywy’rstr. 582 “ on the morrow, to-morrow ” rather than tdt. 
609 insert ZNH after f PZY. 621 ’pw read ’kw ; “ how could I dare . . . not 
to listen.” 635 wyrkyh. 639 sk’rn’k. 641 -skr’k. 642 ywn a particle ? 665 ZNH 
read yh. 672/3 “ so that you shall eat it, all you monks, as if”. 689 rtsy . 
713 pcywh ’ (also gloss.). 785 cf. also Parth. tyst-yn, BSOS., IX, 88. 815 the 
MS. has ptr’yhry, corrected into -8 ky (or vice versa); was -8 rky intended 
= ptr'ysky 458 ? 850/1 from a + kars, cf. also Sogdica, 29 (e 11). 866/7 

“ except for a Buddha’s or Bodhisattva’s expedient (updya) ” ; Chin, differs. 
875 z’rcn’wk ’. 891 copyist’s mistake for pw'rt’y. 892 kwyst - (if == sesame) 

= kuist < *kuinst < *kuinct < kuncit ? 923 zw’rt. 954 lit. “ and walk in 

such matter ” = “ and act accordingly ”. 966 srS left out after RYPW. 

969 pyrnm’str. 983 8 wyth. 992 cf., e.g., Mahdvyutpatti, 15, 16 (ed. Minayev). 
1010 mystk’r’k. 1044 ’ skrty . 1052 prwy’w’k (also 214) here synonym of yp’k 
= dvesa ? 1067 insert pyh’r before ZKwh. 1071 ctfi’r is correct, but the MS. 
has ctp’k. 1077, 1082 pdtux “ on his guard ” from pdta + axw ? 1085 ’ wyh 
tmyh ; mr perhaps meant to be cancelled, the scribe having begun to write 

1 To save space, where no confusion is possible only those readings are given which are correct 
in my opinion. Thus, “ P 2, 17 'krt' ” means that in that line the MS. seems to have, in my 
view, * hri * instead of 'krty. 
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mr(ch). 1098 ’ yh read ’ znh “ knowledge ”. 1110 z'yyyz'k, cf. Pers. xazidan 
“ creep ”. 1154 srw “ head ” ? 1161 "pwh is emendation; MS. 'npwh. 1163 
pSV/?-, cf. BSOAS., XI, 68, n. 4. 1168 'fis'yp-, possible connections, JRAS., 
1944, 140, n. 3. 1176 ’ rt'wpsyh . 1181 nyz'nt. 1189 'cw. 1207 yr8'k poss. 
— y8'kh, P 7, 64 = Man. y8y' (?), BBB., 105. 1223 prfi'yrw is subj., not impf. 
(which is pr'yfi'yrw). 1230 srw. 

P 3.—4 ZK. 11 ZY read ’ny “other”. 15 “it quickly heals and gets 
better ”. 24 Enter L' at end of line. 41 ’ ns'ytch . 48/9 “ unlimited ”, Sogdica , 
27 sq. 50/1 “ early in the morning, before eating (Gershevitch, § 63) or 
talking ”. 57 “his words are going = fluent ? successful ? 82 p'tz'r'k. 

97 “ cannot easily be set forth ”. 108 frawe 8-, cf. Tales , 484 sq. 110 ’ zw'nh 
not quite certain; poss. "w'nh ("w'zh). “ Elle est belle " has no equivalent 
in the Sogdian text. 112 rtsy . 125 pr8ync is correct, but MS. pr8yc. 129 pr'ynk 
“damask”, see Trans. Phil. Soc., 1945,150sqq. 142 nys'yr. 158MS. pr8'nkh, 
corrected prima manu to prSynch. 174 wyspn'e. 179 pw read [Z]Kw. 206 
/3w8n(-/3r'n). 209 “*the living beings of the whole world ”, cf. above on P 2, 636. 
251, 282 “ sheep ”. 267 “ to hide ”, cf. Sogdica , 33. 284 restore Reichelt’s 
translation, “after boiling it”, cf. Gershevitch, § 932. 

P 5.—8 nfiyy , and first ’PZY read ZKZY (with Gauthiot). 21 ”z’wny 
(with Gauthiot). 24 rather [w]f}’n[t]k (cf. Tales, 471, n. 4) as Chin, has 
“ net, web, trap ”. 28 pwrny’t (in gloss, pwrn’yt) read pwrny/’t, two words 
(with Gauthiot). 47 'z’wny (with G.). 65pcyrj3’t (with G.). 79 ’’firys’k (with G.). 
90 ’ws’wyt’. 94 ”myt’. 95 ksytkrp = Ksitigarbha. 96 ywt’w. 98 ’ ws’wyty. 105 
wyc’w'k, “ come to witness the confession of my sins.” 106 [yw\ 8[ry\w$ky 
(nrrin “ I, this Bhiksu of such and such name ”. ’ wyc'wytk read ’ ws’wytk ? 

113 prw’yt (from prw’c-). 116 cf. Man. psyp-, JRAS., 1944, 140, n. 3 (see also 
above on P 2, 1168). 

P 6.—9 stp’8’k. 12 ZKw. 13 ”ys’t. 29 ’8ry is not translated. 33 ’’z’wny. 
35 ’ PZYsy. 42 j3 in ’fic’np8yk with a hook below. 47 ’YKZYn. 49, 63 p’yr. 
51 mwck\ 54 J wyh. 62 sw”mntk. 66 p8/3r- “ stage ” (thus here, too, acc. to 
Liebenthal’s transl.). 78 ’zy’ms’y, 2nd letter poss. damaged, meant to be ”y- 
as in 80 ? 81 'wyh. 83 Enter rty before 'ncn8st. 89 ZK. 91 ywtyywstk. 94 z’t. 

98 ’ myh. 115 ZY ; wrnty. 127 ZKw. 130 prst't (also comm, and gloss.). 

139 rnk”n. 146 ’ sp'yn'w'y. 150 m'ytr is maitri, not mitra. 151 prk'yst'yt, 

corrected pr.m. from pkk -. 168 r’fiyh. 179 ’PZYn. 184 c’ywn’kw. 191 ZKw. 


P 8 Colojihon 

166. sr8y 'my fiyp'wr stny 'kw 8rw'nckn8yh. As these first words of the 
colophon are followed by a date of the common Central Asian kind which 
tells us precisely nothing (15.6 of the Tiger year), they are unlikely to contain 
a date too. M. Benveniste’s translation, “ I'annee du prince . . ., a Tuen - 
Houang " cannot be correct, if only because Sogdian grammar requires that 
the word for prince precede that for year (cf. e.g. Reichelt, ii, 70, 34). Thus 
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srSy may be different from sr8- “ year ”; or else the scribe intended to put 
in a sensible date, leaving a line blank for the purpose, but forgot to do so. 
Neither explanation can be viewed with favour. It is something of an under¬ 
statement to render fiyp’wr as “ 'prince ” ; the fiaypur/Fayfur (on the origin 
of the term see BSOS., X, 94, n. 2) 1 was the Emperor of China. And fiyp’wr 
stny “ the land of the Fayfur ” is necessarily “ China ”. M. Benveniste has 
not always recognized the value of the suffix -stn-, which corresponds to Persian 
- stan (see Gershevitch, §§ 122, 1118); thus ’ yntwkstny “ (in) India ”, P 21c, 17, 
is read °st > y in the edition and assumed to mean “ periode (ou vie) anterieure ”. 
It is interesting to note that those Sogdians that lived in China abandoned the 
older name of that country, cynstn , which they had used in the “ Ancient 
Letters ”. 2 —’ my is the locative of the im- pronoun, 3 see Benveniste, Gramm . 
Sogd., ii, 126, cf. also Man. my , Tales , 476 (G 20). Hence, “ . . ., in China in 
the town of Throana.” 

167/8. 4 kwtr’y , read yn Jcwtr’y ; npt’yr read n’pt’yr (also in 173). Thus 
the name of the gentleman who ordered the copy (not the scribe, as M. Benveniste 
assumes) was “ Curak, the son of Naftir, of the family of Han ” (as stated 
already, JRAS., 1944, 139, n. 3). At the time when this colophon was written 
(eighth century ?) the Sogdians in China appear to have adopted Chinese 
family names; there is no trace of such designations in the Ancient Letters. 
Cf. Reichelt, ii, 70, “ the lay-man Catfaratsaran, of the family of An ” (dated 
in a.d. 728). BRY “ son ”, cf. also Sogdica , 59. 

169. pcmy = Saka pajsama ? A loan-word from Khotanese ? Sogdian 
- 6 - may represent -dz- (and - ts -), cf. Gershevitch, §§ 71-2. 

171. Here begins the long list of persons whom Han Curak wants to share in 
the punya accruing to him in reward for the modest sum he spent on his copy 
of the Avalokitesvarandmdstasatakasutra. He expects much for very little. 
He wishes he could do more: “ . .. that I shall not be reborn 4 as a stingy man, 
who does not give, but that I shall be rich enough to build, at my expense, 
a big monastery . . .” (194 sqq.), but the execution of his wishes has to be 
postponed to his next rebirth. In addition to the parallel passages quoted by 
M. Benveniste in his commentary (p. 217), one could refer to the colophon 
following the confession-prayer of the upasikd Utrat, Uigurica, ii, 80 sq., 
where bu buy an ddgu qilinciy avirar-mn corresponds to yum’k pwrny’nyh 
syr’krtyh ptwyh’m. The names of the beneficiaries are given in the dative case 
in Uyyur, but are followed by S st 9 in Sogdian. M. Benveniste translates 8st’ 
as “ hand ” and explains that sa main symbolise Vappui spirituel qu’il [= each 
beneficiary] a prete au copiste. Could one not rather assume that the word for 
“ hand(s) ” was devalued in Sogdian in the same way as it was in Persian 
(and many other languages, e.g. Hebrew) ? . . . 8 st\ or cnn . . . 8 st 9 may mean 

1 Sogd. prp$- “ pregnant ” (mentioned there) has been left untranslated in P 22, 18. 

8 synsVn in the Si-an-fu inscription is the Persian term. 

5 Care should be taken not to confuse it with ’ my , the suffixed pronoun of the’ first person, 
as in VJ. 18, 462, 524, 570 ; even ’myh VJ. 689 ; ordinarily -my. 

4 ”zy'n, 1st pers. subj. of ”zy-. M. Benveniste has a different explanation. 
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merely “ for, to the benefit of. . Cf. MPers. pd dst *y = “ for ”, Mahrndmag , 
200, Pashto Idsta “ direction, towards ”, etc. 

172. ’ By ’ should be 'BY 9 ; mync presumably the name of Han Curak’s 

grandfather, 'rwtprnh'yh and ’rwtprn-c (175) may contain Av. aurvant - (here 
short for aurvat.aspa ?); on Haurvatat- in Sogdian see Sogdica , 19. 

174. mrkth — “ Emerald ”, see Sogdica , p. 26; 175 "PZY r. TZY. 

177. ptr'yh'mskwn, surely a copyist’s mistake for ptw'yVmskwn ? 

178/9. fiytw'c “ Gift (lit. emission) of Fortune ” ? ywt’ywrh read ywtzywrh , 
with -zywr- “ necklace, ornament ”. 

181/2. znyprn read nny-prn “ having good fortune from Nanai ”, cf. 
Sogdica , p. 7. 1 sttcry “ having a hundred courses ” ? Possibly rnymnyh (which 
then could be misspelling of mym'yh) ? 

183/4. tytc , rather tftc (also considered in the edition), ywfyt read ywtz't ; 
nnpkkn read nnpkrz (-z distinguished), or znpkrz ; both names were useful for 
foundlings, “ Self-born ” and “ Shore-miracle ”, the last would have fitted 
Moses admirably. 

185/6. k’s’k, cf. q's'nc Mahrndmag , 146, see BSOS., IX, 567. ynt\ perhaps 
rather yzf “ divine ” ? myVyh read (whyh) m’yS’yh, the late wife of Han 
Curak (cf. Sogdica , p. 7). r'wys = *rcways ? Cf. rywxsy’n Mahrndmag , 100, 
where rwxly'n is a mistake. 

186. wk’wr can perhaps be elucidated with the help of a so far unpublished 
Man. fragment, T ii D ii 169, i R 8 (Sogd. script), ”8 y wty 9 nyst wyrky rm yw o 
srwyy pryw wkwry 9 nyst yy8 Wk tw 9 yypS mywny ’ yw . This is rather cryptic, 
“ With a cow the wolf has no great bother, but with a lion he has no easiness. 
Your position is wholly like that.” Here wkwr-y’ is opposed to wty ’ “ trouble, 
difficulty ” (see Gershevitch, § 1070), hence “ easiness ”. Or should it be 
“ association ” ? 

188. Enter cnn before 27 ptzn. Here is an instructive example of the 
divergence which may arise when the meaning of a word has to be guessed 
from the context. For pryri M. Benveniste suggests “ les defunts ”. 2 In 
JRAS., 1944, 139, n. 3, “ concubine, slave-girl ” was proposed. I owe thanks 
to Professor Tritton for supporting my guess with a striking etymology: 
Hebrew pilagas “ concubine ”, generally compared with mzAAcoas. (etc.) 
“ pellex ”. The word, whose ultimate origin has not been settled yet, may 
have been borrowed by Sogdian in ancient times from Old Persian, where 
foreign -l- was regularly replaced by -r- (cf. the case of hard] < *haraka < Aram. 
haldk , Orientalia, iv, 291-3). The second -r- of pryrs is due to inverse spel lin g; 
prys in the Manichaean fragment is the better form. 

190. ’sktm read 9 sk’tm . 

1 8 , p’tsyy[, ibid., can be explained now. syy appears to be synonymous with zdm “ fine ”, 
E.g. M 568, 12 Syr syy ptryS (Man. script) “ mix very finely ”. 

2 Thus, Bnn pryrS ’PZY Snn "z'tont “ avec les difunts (?) et avec les vivants ” (191/2), but 
”z'wnt is “ children ”. The proper meaning of ”z'vm- is “ th%t which has been born (or re-born) ”, 
whence “ child ” and “ anything bom” “ a (living) being ”. It is never found in opposition to 
** deceased ”. The dead also were bom. 
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195. 9 8/3 9 nz may be 9 8j3”z and therefore represent OIran. *dud]a~, cf. the 
words treated in BSOS ., X, 105 ; Sogdica, 32. In this case, as in many others, 
and -n- are not easily distinguished, although they are formed in different 
ways. As regards Av. (dd)bg,z-, it has been claimed for Sogdian 8/3’nz “ broad, 
thick ” by M. Duchesne-Guillemin, BSOS., IX, 864, who ascribed this etymology 
to BBB., p. 124. It is pertinent to state that in that book Sogd. SjS 9 nz was 
compared only with the noun Av. bg,zah- (which should reflect older *ddbQ,zah-) 
and attention was drawn to the Pahlavi translation of the verb GAv. ddbyz-, 
without the expression of an opinion on the presence or absence of a relation 
between those Avestan words. See also Tales, 472, n. a. The verb Av. (d9)bg,z- 
was quoted for Parthian bz-, Mir.Man., iii, 897. 

198/9. Preferably “ by blankets (and) rugs (and) couch . . . with nursing 
and service ” ; rty my read rty ms ; $yr’Jc rtyh (with a strange explanation, also 
in P 12, 18) read syr'krtyh. 
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(* = uncertain. f = wrong) 
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fpyc^ 726 
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mp- 719 
rtsta 734 
no*. 716 
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wr 717 
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wys 718 
wySkyrb- 728 
wyzp- 723 
wz'ntk 729 
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wm- 734 on 269 
yys- 723 
yysh 727 
yywnky 718 
yrrCn 722 
yz'kw 727 
yz*’ 737 
z’ra 728 
zV 730 
z'yyyz'k 735 
fzjS’yr- 715 
z/M 715 
zy’y- 734 
zyrwfis- 723 
zm'wr'k 734 
zn- 719 
znpkrz 737 

zr 715 

zyncry'kh, 724 
zynyh-yw'ry 716 
zyr'kk 713 n, 5 


Avestan 
aurvant - 737 
{dd)bqz- 738 
pazdu - 719 
/45(6tf) 720 
maeni- 725 n. 
maez- 718 
vardmi - 718 
vastrya - 718 
voiyna - 717 
vyusqm 725 n. 
hapta karsvqn 721 
hazardhan - 724 
hvapah - 723 
718 


Sara 

grawsa 724 
khadara 723 
kumbd 724 
pajsama 736 
paskal- 728 
ptihx 717 
rraph- 719 
sasvam 724 
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Pahl., MPers., Parth. 
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725 

'wbStn 725 
’wZwgr 728 
’wp’y 722 
’wr 717 
’wt/sJ 726 
‘zgrry/s- 723 
732 
W 733 
drt 725 n. 
dr 718 
737 
cWn 729 
(Ufffc 719 
gr&r 725 n. 
fiesta 725 
ffoigr’w- 725 n. 
hngn- 725 n. 

AwZgr 728 

732 n. 
myn 725 n. 
nkyr'y 732 
p’w <7 725 n. 
fpfoigr 725 n. 
pZyfc 729 
prwrdg 721 
prwsg 719 
pryyg 729 
pylg 725 n. 
pzwk 719 
r/- 719 

sthm(b)k 733 n. 
twxmg 716 
734 

uM 718 
wbndg 718 
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wyz'b- 723 
zxrwb 723 
zyn'yy xw'rg 716 


Persian 

alav 718 
afzuytdan 717 
f alanjuj 728 
anjir{e) 726 
Baydan 720 
ba$ 733 
bah xezah 734 
busne 721 
fayzldve 727 
diramsang 713 n. 5 
furSe 719 
gavars 724 
g%6 733 

haft kifaar 721 
hamal 726 
719 

£a/<*e 713 n. 5 


iikdf 731 
xayw 719 
xazidan 735 
a^ar 717, 720 
f yalanfu] 728 
zinhar 716 


Mod. Ir. Dialects 
hor 718 
ydSt 724 
indigun] 733 
Zasfo 737 
qatara 723 
spar- 726 
tec 720 
wei 718 
wurid 719 
xwarg 728 


Armenian 


Bagaran 720 
hnazand 722 


Greek 
dydAo^ov 728 
Cvros 720 
Kawapts 724 
KC^aXarrov 721 
iraWajcis 737 
Xavapdyyqs 733 

Semitic 

’whagr 728 
bwzri* 721 
tern 729 
7mt/ 729 
parakku 725 n. 
pilagdS 737 
gwp’ 724 
qyndwS 729 
zwtws 720 

Arabic 

isng 730 
'usfur 727 
badkun-ab 716 
Bayddd 720 


kanarang 733 
karax 715 

Indian 

kundus 729 
qurun 730 

kavar 721 

Brink 730 

lcunde 724 

ar&as- 715 

za'faran 727 

IcunduS 729 
lad 720 

hudavda 724 
khaccar 723 

zar-xax 716 

muryane 719 

graha 715 

Turco-Mo* 

nayz 727 

pana 723 

alav 718 

nigun 716 

purohita 717 

baqir 723 n. 1 

payu{k) 719 

manda- 715 

iing(e)ra 727 

peSyar 718 

mahabhutdni 715 

gundu 724 

pille 725 n. 
qatir 723 

kyngi 730 

*koverde 721 

hvayati 715 

pun 723 

saxtiyan 714 n. 6 

sravati 716 

qatir 723 

sift 724 

hfdaya 722 

yad{a)6i 714 n. 3 


1 Dr. I. Gershevitch has put me under a great debt of gratitude by reading the proofs of 
this article and kindly adding the index during my absence from this country. 
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Two Manichaean Magical Texts 
with an Excursus on 
The Parthian ending - endeh . 

By W. B. Henning 
(PLATES I AND II) 

I T is surprising that the Manichaean religion did not become altogether 
submerged in the slime of witchcraft and sorcery. There were countless 
demons to be warded off and nearly as many divine and semi-divine beings 
that could be invoked. Mani, it is true, had regarded his 44 gods ” as hardly 
more than exponents of particular functions of the Godhead, and had been 
conscious of the inadequacy of the anthropomorphic terms he had ill-advisedly 
employed: the resplendent hosts, he said in his Treasure of Life, will be called 
young women and virgins, fathers and mothers, sons, brothers and sisters, because 
such is the custom in the books of the prophets. In the country of joy there is neither 
male nor female . . . they do not differ from each other in weakness and force, in 
length and shortness, in figure and looks; they are like similar lamps which are 
lighted by the same lamp and nourished by the same material (Beruni, India, 
transl., i, 39). But in the minds of his adherents, who were not all theologians, 
the shadowy 44 emanations ” were bound to take on the character of gods that 
could scarcely be distinguished from the gods of polytheists. The Manichaean 
custom of 44 translating ” even the names of gods, no doubt meant to ease 
the work of missionaries by giving a misleading tinge of familiarity to the 
strange new religion, made matters worse. The introduction of divinities 
whose names the translators light-heartedly used, had in its train the import 
of beliefs with which they were associated in the local cults. They tended to 
bring their friends and attendants with them. Such an additament to an 
already overgrown pantheon was, for example, the Iranian First Physician 
Fredon, the Sraetaona of the Avesta, whose name is as common in Manichaean 
prayers and incantations as in Zoroastrian amulets (see e.g. J. J. Modi, Charms 
or Amulets for some diseases of the eye, Bombay, 1894). 

The influence of local religions upon the later Manichaeism is hardly notice¬ 
able in theological works, except in a few rare instances. To trace it we have 
to turn to more popular productions, such as prayers that are on the verge of 
being incantations, or magical texts in the proper sense. Of the latter there 
are quite a few among the Iranian material, but none have been published 
so far. The two specimens given below exhibit some curious points ; they 
would have ’shocked the founder of the Manichaean Church. 

I. Middle Persian Spells (Plate I) 

M 781. Fairly well preserved two-leaved folio, first lines missing. Largish, 
clear handwriting. The fragment contains two texts, which are not connected 
with each other. The first (i) is a spell against fever, remarkable chiefly for 
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the appearance of the griffin Paskuc. The second (ii) is to give protection against 
the evil spirits of a house; the description of the protecting genius is not 
unlike that of the ££ spirit of fever ” in (i). 

(i R) (1) mhr’spnd[’n ] (2) rwsn’n j’yd’n z[yw’d oo] (Three lines left blank) 
(3) ’pswn £ y tb ’wd w(’)[d] £ y (4) [. . .] ’wd xwnyhyd £ ydr’ ’[ws] (5) [s]h phyqyrb 
’st ’ws (6) (p)r c’wn psqwc ’wd ’ndr (7) [. . .](d)g nsydyd Vd ’ndr mstgrg 
(8) [ £ y m]rdwhm’n Vd xwnyhyd tb (9) [ z]’yhyd pd ’b (10) [ ] Vd 

’dwrystr (11) [ ] ’yd”wn 

(i V) (12)[ ] ny swyd ”wn (13) [.:] £ y ’w’hm’n £ y (14) [V’hm](’)n 

pws ’wzyh’d Vd (15) [why] bw’d pd n’m £ y xwd’wwn (16) [y]ysw £ ’ry’m’n pd 
n’m £ ys (17) [p]ydr bwrzyst pd n’m £ y w’xs (18) ywjdhr pd n’m ( y hndy[sysn] 
(19) nxwstyn pd n’m £ y £ yl (20) ywjdhr pd n’m £ y bwbw. (21) pd n’m £ y mwmyyn 
£ y ‘y r y c [’ n •] (22) myx’yl Vd rwf’yl ’[wd] (23) gbr’yl pd n’[m ](24) Vd 
wsyxwr p[ ](25) c/3wt Vd [ 

(ii R)(26) h[’]m’g .[ (27) prydwn nyr’m’d [ (28) Vm sh phyq[yrb] (29) Vd 
prwdg ‘y ’dwryn ’[ndr] (30) £ yst’d hynd Vd tb(r) [ £ y] (31) tyj Vd wswb’g 
pd ds(t) (32) d’rym Vm sfsyr Vd (33) [cy]l’n £ y hswd £ y ’rm’s (34) [ c ]y p’k 
pyr’mwn ’wb’yyd (35) Vm ’spswn c yg gwysn u (36) ’snwysn c y prystg’n [. . .] 
(37) ’b’g ’st Vd hft cyl’n (38) ‘stft pwl’(wd) f ym pd dst (39) [gry](ft)[ ] pd 
wzrg (40) £ s]tft”n 

(ii V)(41) ](wysp”n)(42) ] £ yg qdg Vd (43)[wysp’]n r’z’n c y qdg Vd (44) [wys]p’n 
w’d’n bzg’n £ y (45) (q)dg wysp’n xysmyn ’pr’n (46) £ y qdg zm’n ’ws’n nyspwrd 
(47) ’yrp’y’n bng’n ”wn kw zyyn (48) ny £ st’n’n sic Vd pdyrg m[n ny] (49) 
£ yst’d sic ’ws’n rwsn J [pr’n] (50) ’wd ’br xwys £ spyzysn (51) ’bz’y’n ’ws sic zwr 
’pr’n (52) ’wd ’br xwys zwr ’bz’y’n (53) Vd ’wys’n p’n’g mrg £ y (54) w’ny[ 
(55) cy q[dg 

Translation 

(i R). . . the elements . . . the Light ones. May he live for ever. [End of a text.] 
Spell against Fever and the Spirit of [Fever ?]. It is called Idra. It has three 
forpis and wings like a griffin. It settles in the . . . and in the brain (?) of men. 
(Then) it is called Fever/. . . It is born in water . . . and ashes . . . thus. . . . 

(i V) . . . [if the spirit of fever] does not go [of its own accord], then it shall 
come out [of the body] of NN. son of NN. and vanish in the name of the Lord 
Jesus the Friend, in the name of his Father the Highest, in the name of the 
Holy Ghost, in the name of the First Reflexion, in the name of Holy El, in 
the name of Baubo (? ?), in the name of Mumln the son of Eric (?), (in the name 
of) Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel, in the name of . . . the glutton, [in the name 
of] Sabaoth and . . . 

(ii R)... Fredon shall throw down .. . all. Three forms are in me, and a belly (?) 
of fire. In my hands I hold a sharp and stirring hatchet, I am girt with whetted 
sword and dagger of pure adamant, and have with me the whip of speech 
and hearing of the angels. . . . The seven daggers (of) hard steel that I have 
grasped with my hand ... in great . . . the hard ones . . . 

(ii Y) . . . all the ... of the house, all the occult things of the house, all the 
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evil spirits of the house, all the wrathful “ robbers ” of the house: I shall 
smite them and their downtrodden underfoot slaves so that they will not take 
up arms and stand against me. I shall take away their light and add it to 
my brightness, I shall take away their strength and add it to my own. Death 
that strikes . . ., is watching for them (?)... 

Notes 

(3) w’d rather = spirit (as in line 44) than “ wind(-illness) ”. 

(4) ‘ ydr ’ may be the name of the spell or the fever or its “ spirit ”. The 
ending proclaims it to be a foreign word. May one think of vSpa ? The absence 
of the aspirate is against it. One is perhaps too easily tempted to explain un¬ 
known words as loanwords. In Mir.Man., i, p. 183, line 4, I pretended 1 that 
5 bwws was afivaaos ; now I see that it is merely = Pahl. ’pws “ pregnant ” 
(Av. apudra, Pers. dbis-tan , 2 etc.). 

(6) psqwc = griffin. Whether merely the spirit’s wings, or his having 
three “ forms ” as well as his wings are here compared with the pskwc , is by 
no means clear from the wording. In the former case the author ought 
to have said 9 w$ pr c’wn pr ‘y pskwc “ and its wings are like the wings of P.”, 
in the latter ’wd pr in the place of 9 ws pr. In the construction of their com¬ 
parisons, similes, and parables the Manichaean authors are notoriously lax. 
Our soothsayer’s negligence makes it impossible to determine from our text, 
taken by itself, whether the pskwc was an animal noteworthy merely for the 
shape of its wings, or an extraordinary winged creature possessed of several 
“ forms ”. The second alternative recommends itself, in view of the character 
of the text and the other forms of the word quoted below. Having several 
“ forms ” (pahikirb) means being a composite monster of the type of the 
winged bull, the griffin, etc. The Manichaeans boasted a King of Darkness who 
was even Trevrapiopcfros (pop^ri = pahikirb): he had a lion’s head, an eagle’s 
wings, a dragon’s belly, demons’ feet, and a fish’s tail, cf. Polotsky, Pauly- 
Wissowa, Suppl., vi, 250. That the Pskwc = Paskuc was a griffin or a monster 
like a griffin, is assured by a series of words in other languages. The words are 
throughout extremely rare : we have one example in Man. MPers. and 
Parthian, one in Pahlavi, one in the Babylonian Talmud, two in Armenian, 
one in Svanetian, two in Ossetic, and several in Georgian. The Caucasian 
words have been the subject of a long paper by N. Ya. Marr, Ossetica-Japhetica, i. 
&aqonU-i osetinskix skazok i yapheticeskiy termin <\>askund cc mag ”, “ v'estnik ,” 
“ v'escaya ptica ” (Izv. Ross. Ak. Nauk, 1918, 2069-2100 ; with an addendum, 
ibid., 2307-2310), who did not know of the other forms: the meaning 
“ Magian ”, etc., attributed to the word by Marr has no basis in fact: it is 
founded merely on “ Japhetite ” speculations. The archaeological evidence 

1 prystr(-dys), ibid., line 2, is frestr , corruption of Av. xrafsira-. There is much to be said 
for deriving Bal. rastar from the same word. Restore prystr *y zmyg in M482 v 7. 

2 Also in Man. MPers. (S 11 and Mir.Man., ii). But Parthian ’ bystn (once in Mir.Man., iii) 
is presumably “ delay, respite ”, = Sogdian (’)pstnh (see S.T., ii; cf. possibly also Av. 
apastanaidho BSOS., x, 509). 
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has been collected by K. V. Trever in a book, Senmurv-Pasku) (Izd. Ermitaz , 
1937), which I have been unable to obtain, and in an article in the Trudi 
Otdela Vostoka (of the Ermitaz), vol. iii, 1940, 167 sqq., which I have seen. 
Mme. Trever describes the monster as “ the winged dog ( kr'ilataya sobaka) 
of the Ossetic epic ” and quotes the word as Ossetic paskuj , paskondzi ; such 
forms are not found in the Ossetic material available here. She wants to add 
a Ukrainian beast Paskuda to the series; of this I cannot judge, her book not 
being accessible ; one would require convincing proof of its being unconnected 
with the ordinary Russian appellative paskuda “ monstrosity The following 
forms of the word can be regarded as certain :— 

(1) Talm. XXjpEHS =< pusqansa, Bafid badra fol. 736, with a variant 

XXpEHB • one wonders whether the word was N3?31pE7S = *pasqunsa originally. 
It is traditionally explained as a female raven : what it really means is evident 
from the context. In 1639 Buxtorf translated (col. 1863): vidi hhy ’ ’qrwqtf 
istam ranam [? ?] quae erat tam magna ut Akra [aKpa] pagus Hagaroniae. Pagus 
hie quam magnus erat ? sexaginta continebit domos. Venit serpens et deglutivit 
ranam [mispr. ramum]: 9 t 9 pwsqnf wbVh l-tnyn 9 venit corvus et deglutivit 

serpentem et consedit in arbore quadam. Vide quantum fuerit robur istius arboris ... 
The gigantic dragon-eating corvus is a griffin. 

(2) Man. MPers. pskwc = Paskuc. 

(3) Pahlavi bskwc = baskuc. In Paid. Riv ., 22 10 , it is said that the Spirit of 
the Dron will fight with certain demons, “ ninety-nine times will it fight as 
fiercely as tnn’ bskwc 99 As the text stands, this would mean “ as the bull 
( TWR ’) bskwc 99 or “ as bull and bskwc 99 ; one would think of a cc winged 
bull ”. However, tnn 9 may be a rare word misspelt. Should we not read Hnyn ’ 
(w) bskwc “ ... as fiercely as dragon and griffin ” ? Unfortunately, tnyn’ 
= tannind, too, is not hitherto known as a Pahlavi word ; it could be either 
loanword or ideogram (for azdahdg ?). Professor Bailey, to whom I submitted 
this reading, suggested that tnyn 9 would be a suitable reading also in DkM., 
816 13 , a passage he discussed in Zor.Probl., 29 sq.: kaydn xvarreh Hanmna 
(pr. tyn ’) kerb bud “ the xvarreh of the Kays took the form of a dragon ”. 

(4) Armenian paskuc translates ypvift in Lev., 11, 13 (Marr 2083). In the 
Armenian Geography the paskuc hav “ bird Paskuc ” (in the Whistons’ edition, 
p. 366 27 ) is among the strange animals of India (Marr, 2084 sq.). Marr discussed 
the explanations given by dictionaries (“ a bestial bird, which is called 
korc ”, p. 2083, n. 3), in which a Middle Armenian spelling pasguc is registered 
(p. 2087); in an unpublished medieval dictionary it is glossed by “ bone- 
swallower 99 (“ ossifrage ’’J, 1 p. 2087, n. 2. 

(5) Georgian p‘askunji , var. p‘ask ( uji translates ypviff in Deut., 14, 13 
(Marr, 2083). In late medieval versions of the Shahname p ( askunji renders 
Pers. simury (Marr, 2085 sq.). According to Orbelian the p‘askunji is “ in 
body like a lion, his head, beak, wings, and feet are like those of an eagle; 

1 Cf. Pers. humai (1) a mythical bird, (2) = Pers. ustux v an-x v ar “ ossifrage (osprey) ”. 
The confusion is ultimately due to the use made of ypvip in the Septuagint. 
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he is downy; some of them are four-legged, some two-legged; he carries 
off elephants, hurts horses; there is also another kind, which is quite like an 
eagle, but very big ” (Marr, 2083). Orbelian has also paskunji (with the 
non-aspirate p), Marr, 2307, n. 1. In a modern fairy-tale p‘askunji occurs 
(Marr, 2087). There is also a popular dialect-form p‘askund or even 
p‘asgund (Marr, 2088). All these are evidently corrupt forms. The old 
and classical spelling is p‘askun]i alone.—The following two are loanwords 
from Georgian:— 

(5a) Svanetian p‘aysguj in a folk-tale, from p‘asgu]-i by metathesis (Marr, 
2082). 

(5b) Ossetic pakondzi , a winged creature with seven heads, in Miller’s 
Osetinskie Et'udi , i, 64-8, 126. In an Ossetic tale recorded merely in Russian 
the same beast is called Paskondi, ibid., i, 146, 161 n. 15 (Marr, 2079 sq.). 
The latter, which obviously comes from vulgar Georgian p'askund , is not 
recorded in the Ossetic-Russian-German dictionary (ii, 907, only pakondzi). 
Marr explains the absence of -s- in one form as due to the influence of a language 
of the type of Mingrelian (p. 2096). [Professor Bailey kindly informs me that 
in an Ossetic book in his possession, Iron Adamon Sfaldlstad , fandzam cinlg , 
1941, p. 204, he has found a one-page story entitled Daredzantl Amiran ama 
Pagulndza- ic “ A. of the Daredzan family and P. ” (cf. Miller loc. cit.), which 
thus provides a third Ossetic form of the word.] 

There are thus only four chief forms: - pusqansd (*pasqunsa ?), paskuc 
(with baskuc), paskuc, and p c askunji. Armenian and Georgian may have come 
from Middle Iranian *pasku(n)c/j, but -sk- is strange. The Aramaic may have 
come from Iranian or vice versa ; -s- can be — -c-, in either direction. Perhaps 
an Akkadian word ? 

(7) ]dg or ]rg. Before the final letters some weak traces can be seen. 
They exclude the restoration of prwdg (line 29), which may belong to prwd 
“ below ”. nsyd-, instead of nsyy-, is found only here; in Parthian we have 
nsyd- beside nsyl-. Whether mstgrg does in fact mean “ brain ” or “ skull ” 
(mastdyr-ag from Av. mastrdyan- Pahl. masturg ), is open to some doubt: 
it was proposed in BSOS., IX, 85, on the strength of our passage. However, 
the Parthian homograph is clearly “ intoxicating ” (mastgarag = Sogd. 
mstk’r’k) in the only passage on record, M 312, 9, nxwyn pyd ’ wt sy[’r]yft bwy, 
bdyg mstgrg tysng 1 “ First, meat and smell of decay: second, intoxicating 
drinks ”. In Man. MPers. mstgr (mastgar) occurs once, M 246 V 11, [j’]m . . . 
4 y mstgr “ inebriating . . . cup ”, and there is a doubtful reading ( m)strg in 
M 654, 17 (no context). Thus one could translate as “ it settles in . . . and in 
men’s intoxicating (drinks) [Restore \b’]dg “ must ” ?] 

(18) hndysysn nxwstyn. In Gnostic parlance the “First Reflexion” 
(kvdvp,r}GLs) would be the 2o(j>ia : in Manichseism it should be the First Man. 
As a matter of fact, the First Man is named Raisonnement anterieur in the 

1 In MPers. — thirsty, but in Parthian = drink (cf. Sogdian cs'nt “ drink ” beside csn- 
** thirst ”). 
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Chinese Traite / see Chavannes-Pelliot, p. 23 [519], n. 3. Unfortunately, the 
Chinese term M does not precisely correspond to the Middle Persian 
handesisn naxwisten : the usual rendering of handesisn in the lists of the five 
“ limbs of the soul 55 leads one to expect ^ However, in view of the wider 
application of the term kvdvfirjo-ig in Manichseism (kvd. of Life, kvd. of Death : 
andesisndn ziwandagan ; marcenc smdra ; olumlilg saqinc : Polotsky, Mani- 
fund, 78 sqq.; BBB., 91), it will be better to regard the Chinese as a 
44 terminologically inexact ” translation; for that in our text the First Man 
is meant, should not be doubted.—Thus w~e need not involve ourselves too 
deeply in the intricacies of the so-called 44 macro/microcosmic correspondences ” 
with which the Manichaean authors have caused us so much delight. But it 
should be pointed out that hndysysn could be used as a substitute for the 
name of the Gloriosus Rex , MPers. Wddahrdmyazd. For hndysysn is the fourth 
of the five 44 limbs of the soul ”, and the Gloriosus Rex is the fourth of the 
five Sons of the Living Spirit: the two series 44 correspond ” to each other. 
We find it sometimes stated that not the 44 limbs of the soul ” but the 44 Five 
Gifts ” were so engaged (Waldschmidt-Lentz, Stellung Jesu, 15, cf. my remarks 
in OLZ., 1934, col. 5, n. 2; Polotsky, Le Museon , xlv, 265), but this is an 
error induced by the Chinese Traite , 52 [548] sqq., where, however, the 44 Gifts ” 
are merely said to symbolize the Sons of the Living Spirit (cf. below the note 
on line 43). We will admit that this error may already have been present in 
the mind of the man to whom we owe the wohldurchdachte dogmatische Werh, 
see Polotsky’s just remarks in Mani-fund , 77 (first lines). The true facts— 
if these mental aberrations can be described as facts —are plain from what 
Theodor bar Q5nai says : U Esprit Vivant . . .fit sortir de son intelligence VOrne- 
ment de Splendeur . . . de sa reflexion le Roi de gloire et de sa volonte le Porteur 
(Cumont, Rech. Man., i, 22). 2 The relation between the two series is one of 
full identity in the Kephalaia, see Ch. xxxiii, especially p. 93, 9/10, 44 the 
great King of Glory who is the great kvdvfirjaris ”. That it must be ascribed 
to Mani himself is proved by the occurrence of the term Prm’ngyn yzd in the 
fragment M 98, which there appears once as the name of Atlas, see OLZ., 1934, 
751-2. Prm’ngyn yzd is the god of parmanag = Aoyioyxos*, cf. Kephalaia , 
91, 31, 44 the 'Qiiofopos who is A oycafios ”. 

(20) bwbw .: the last letter cannot be read with certainty, but may be 
waw. Hence bwbw(w) ? The Greek Baubo is hardly worth considering. 

(21) mwmyyn 4 y 4 yryc[ or ‘ydyc[. The restoration of £ yryc[’ri\, i.e. the 
patronymic of Eric , is merely tentative; a descendant of Fred5n would be 
suitable here, but Eric (IraJ) died sonless (Manucihr is sometimes said to have 
been his son). Or should we restore a finite verb, ( yryc[yd\ or c yryc[ynd ], and 
regard mwmyyn as a loanword (with strange ending) from Syr. maumathd 
(pi. also maumyatha), Talm. momi 44 oath, exorcism ” ? Payne Smith, Tlies. Syr., 
i, 1603, quotes the stat.abs. pi. Id mwmyn 44 every kind of oath ”. Hence, 

1 So also in the Chin. Hymn-scroll 124r. 

2 Cf. Chavannes-Pelliot, 24 [520], n. 1. 
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“ in the name of the exorcisms that Michael, etc., £ bound ? If £ yryc - is 
a verb, it could belong to Pahl. boxt ud erixt ££ freed and bound ” ( C£ acquitted 
and condemned ”), see Bartholomae, Sasan. Rechtsb., 23 12 , and cf. ZII. , ix, 199 17 . 

(31) tyj is £< sharp ” (root taig), and tyz is ££ quick ” (root tak). Both have 
coalesced in Persian : tlz (tez) 1. sharp, 2. quick. In Kawan A 69 tyzyy £ y ty[gr ] 
can only mean ££ speed of the arrow ”. 

(33) cyVn (also 37) and ’ spswn (35), see Sogdica, 23, 36. hswd — whetted, 
from ham and (Pers.) sudan, cf. hs’c-, ZII., ix, 227 15 , and hs’r from ham-s -; 
’ swd-dnd’n Sogdica 21 is not clear. ’rm’s here is evidently ££ the hardest metal, 
probably steel ”, certainly not £< diamond ”, see also Bailey, Zor.Probl., 134. 

(34) ’ wb’y- ( ZII., ix, 188) seems to mean £< to place” (or ££ suspend ” ?). 
Together with pyr’mwn it is found also in M 535/6, a fragment of the 
Sabuhragan, in line 36: ’ wd h’n swcysn £ y xysmyn £ y nwn pyr’mwn h’mkyswr 
9 wb’yyd [ 5 w](i (p)rsp(y)d 1 u p 9 d ‘ystyd. In both passages ’ wb’yyd is probably 
preterite. The meaning of Pahlavi 9 wb’y-/hub’y-, on which see Salemann, 
Manichaica , iv, 34/5, Bartholomae, Mir.Mund., iv, 13 (GrBd., 131 3 ), is also 
far from clear. 

(38) pwVwd = Pahl. pwl’pt = Arm. polovat — Pers. puldd. £< Oriental 
damask steel,” cf. Zeki Validi, ZDMG ., 90, 27, 33. 

(43) r’z’n £ y qdg. The word for ££ secret, mystery ” (rdz) is used for some 
kind of demons or evil spirits also in Mandsean. See Pognon, Une incantation 
contre les genies malfaisants [MSL., viii, 1892], p. 21, ££ Us sont lies, les genies . . . 
les demons . . . tons les etres mysterieux (r’zy’) et mauvais . . . les fees etc.”, cf. 
p. 23. They are frequently mentioned in the Qolastd, see Lidzbarski, Man- 
daische Liturgien, pp. 4, 22, 36. Once we have there ££ 360 mysteries that are 
in the house ”, r’zy 9 dbgw b’yt’ (22 3 ). In the Manichsean texts rdz is nearly as 
multi vocal as in Mandaean. 2 It occurs in the sense of ££ likeness, pattern, symbol ” 
(cf. Syr. rdzd). Thus twice in M 727 c , a fragment of the Parthian original of 
the Chinese Traite. M 727 c 1 [bdyg] rwc pd r’z ’st cy b’my[stwn] = Traite 71 
[567], 1 Ce jour . . . imite . . . Su-lu-sha-lo-i, cf. the Turkish version for the 
third <£ day ” (kiln tdhrikd) oysayur yolasur, T.M., iii, 18 6-7 ; hence, ££ the 
second day is on the pattern (similitude, type) of the Column of Glory.” The 
second passage is M 727 c 12, . . . rwc, ’ws ’ndrxt ’w sb, pd nxwyn r’z — T.M., iii, 
19 11-3 (ymd) onrdki ( xormuzta-tdnri soniXsind) yolasuru — Traite, 72 [568], 
10-12, c’est un signe qui symbolise (la soumission du demon par) le premier 
(Envoye de la Lumiere)* ; hence, ££ on the pattern (likeness) of the first.” 
These passages, beside enabling us better to appreciate the value of the 
££ symbolical signs ” that make the Traite such delightful reading, make it 
possible to understand others that up to now caused difficulties. Thus M 42, 36 
(Mir.Man., iii, 879, 18), twyc qr pyd’g wxybyh drgmnyft pd b’rwr’n rwsnn r’z 

1 Probably fraspid “ thrown aside ”, rather than parispid (which should be spelled pryspyd ); 
Av. fraspaya-. 

2 Cf. Beruni’s remark, India , p. 59 end (transl., i, 123). 

3 The Chinese is here much closer to the Turkish than to the Parthian. 
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“ you, too, like the burdened Light Ones, show your longanimity ”; here 
I regarded r’z as a verbal form, while H. H. Schaeder 1 took it for the Parthian 
equivalent of OPers. radiy , MPers. ray? However, pd . . . r’z is parallel to 
Syriac bd-rdz “ sicut ”. In the Middle Persian fragment M 219, 20 {Mir.Man., 
ii, 312, 2, cf. Ghilain, Langue Partite , 69, n. 35) r’z ’’stw’nyy ’ws’n ivrwysn 
probably means “ the sacrament(s), the profession, and the belief in them ”, 
cf. again Syr. rdzd “ sacrament ”. 

(45) ’pr’n “ robbers ”. As adjective ’pr “ predatory ” ( ZII ., ix, 175 sq.) 
is common as an epithet of demons. As substantive it occurs occasionally as 
the name of a class of demons, cf. T i M. 100, 112, mzn’n dwy’n 3 ’wd ’pr’n 
rp’g’n 4 ’wd ’bd’g’n 5 ’ rdykr’n ky mr ny ’st “ the giants, . . ., robbers, assailants, 
attackers, and fighters, who are numberless ” (all groups of demons). A passage 
of exceptional difficulty is S 9 a 24 (see NGGW ., 1932, 219 sq.), ’wm zynd’nyg 
’pr fiynd dyw drwxs ’wd hrw pryg , where one would be tempted to translate 
“ and my jailers are ‘ robbers ’, demons, drujs, and all peris ”, if the meaning 
“ jailer ” could plausibly be suggested for zynd’nyg. In Persian we have zindani 
for “ prisoner ” and zinddnbdn for “ jailer ”, and so also in Pahlavi, see e.g. 
MhD., ii, p. 13 d , zynd’nyk “prisoner” beside zynd’nb’n “ jailer ”, and in 
Pazend, e.g. SGV., xvi, 25, 38, zindani “ prisoner ”. However, there are some 
loanwords in Aramaic that apparently presuppose MPers. zinddnik/g “ jailer ”. 
In the homilies of Aphraates zdynyqy’ (var. zydynq’) occurs once for “ jailer ”, 
and this has been restored as *zndnyq’ by Lagarde, but as *zndnqn’ by 
S. Fraenkel, see Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 2 , 201. In the Talmud there is a single 
passage (Taanith, fol. 22a) with zndwq’ {zndwqn’) “ jailer ” (Levy, i, 545a), 
which again is either *zndnyq or *zndnqn’ (an Iranian *zinddnagan is, of course, 
possible). 6 Payne Smith, Thes. Syr., i, 1141, has Mand. zndyq custos, praefectus 
carceris etc., in the place of *zndnyq\ 

(46) nyspwrd, from ni + spar, not noticed elsewhere in Man. texts. 

(48 sqq.) The text as it stands yields no meaning. I have assumed three 
mistakes, 6 st’n’n (48) for ‘st’n’nd, ‘yst’d (49) for ( ysfnd, and ’ws (51) for ’ws’n. 

(50) ‘spyzysn, it should be noted, is here merely a stylistic variation on 
rwsn. Similarly M 842 R 5, ‘spyzysn ’grw u rwsn prhyd. In Parthian we have 
‘spyxt pdmwg and ‘spyxtyn pdmwg, which recall the zdhithd of the Acts of 
St. Thomas. There is also ( yysw ") ‘spyxt’n as translation of Syr. ziwd. All this 

1 Morgenland, vol. xxviii, 106, n. 2. 

2 Which, however, is r'd in Parthian. With Persian ba-ray , also ba . . . rd, Pahl. PWN . . . Vd , 
we can compare Sogdian 'pyd'r (py&r) from pati-hdr, cf. the old spelling pyt&r in the Ancient 
Letters. Metathesis of the consonants (cf. Persian biddr, BSOS., X, 103, n. 1) is present al£o in 
the Khwarezmian postposition 8dr , cf. e.g. i juft 8dr = Ar. ild zaujihd , apud S. L. Volin, Zap. 
Inst. Vost ., vii, 88 ; i ndnarn hdr “ to N.N.” and rdyydn suyldn Bar “ for field work ”, apud 
Freiman, ibid., 314. 

3 "bdlg'n . . . ’wd dwy'n, Mir.Man., ii, 316, 7, cf. BSOS., IX, 82 (the preceding words may 
have been taken from the Ascensio Jesaiae, x, 13); Transact. Phil. Soc., 1942, 56, n. 2. 

4 BSOS., IX, 87. 

5 S 12a 28 ; Mir.Man., ii; BBB. 

6 Dalman, Aram.-Neuhebr. Wb., 123, proposed zndnq\ 
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ensures the meaning 44 to be light, bright, radiant ”. On the other hand 4 spyz - 
occurs as 44 to sprout, blossom, be verdant ”, and in this sense is spelt spc- 
in the Pahlavi Psalter, which indicates (d)spiz- or (d)spez~. Thus [sp]c[’£] (so 
proposed ZII., ix, 213 37 ) = Syr. wipa , Ps. 131 18 , 44 but upon himself shall his 
crown flourish” and the causative spcn’n = Syr. aSnah, Ps., 131 17 , 44 there 
will I make the horn of David to bud.” 1 That one verb should comprise such 
a set of meanings is by no means surprising; it is sufficient here to refer to 
the above-mentioned Syr. 4 p’ 44 effloruit, luxuriavit, splenduit ” and to Persian 
sarv-i sahi 2 from MPers. salrnk 44 resplendent, showy ” (cf. MPers. srw Vmyw , 
Kawan A 74). As spc-/‘spyz- = {a)spez- can mean 44 to be verdant ”, should 
one not connect with it Persian sabz 44 green, fresh, in full bloom ”, sabz sudan 
44 sprout, shoot, germinate ” (etc.) ? Although there are difficulties, 3 this 
etymology of sabz may seem better than the one proposed by Morgenstierne, 
EVP ., 66; NTS., i, 66. To come to the origin of ‘spyxt/‘spyz- itself, the 
obvious etymon is the Iranian base sprg ( sparg ) 44 to sprout, blossom ”. The 
past participle *sprxta- would become sprixt in early Middle Persian: for the 
rule is that -r- becomes brief vowel -f- r before a simple consonant, but r + brief 
vowel (generally -i-) before two consonants. As a word may not begin with 
three consonants, irrespective of a prothetic vowel, 4 sprixt was necessarily 
shortened and became spixt ; but where it was preceded by a preverb, no 
change took place, cf. Parth. wyspryxt (or Saka haspnya as against spdtai). 
The present stem, *sprjya~, would develop in the same manner, sprify - 5 > 
spijy- > spij- > spiz- > (d)spiz-. We have to call in the help of analogy to 
explain the noun ( spyg, -spyg (Pahl. spyk, inverse spelling), i.e. (o)spig < 
* sprig < *sprga- (which should have become *spurg). Nyberg, Texte zum mazd. 
Kal., 77 sq., has a different etymology. 

II. A Parthian Amulet (Plate II) 

T i a (M 1202). Upper half of a book-leaf, badly preserved ; writing slightly 
faded, here and there obliterated. A Parthian amulet (zdwar) whose chief 
content was a Manichdean Yaksa catalogue. Each hour was ruled by a Yaksa 
who occupied a certain country and had so-and-so many thousand sons who ate 
this or that food. Of the twenty-four sections that must have gone to make up 

1 For Pahl. forms see Zaehner, BSOS., IX, 311 ; X, 620 ; Bailey, Zor.Probl., 109, 138. 

2 Misunderstood and misapplied as “ erect ” in Persian. 

3 Pers. -a- from MPers. -i- is common and occurs even in monosyllables ( zam “ cold ” from 
zim-). Metathesis as in yarv “ cane ” from grav-, surb “ lead ” from sruv-. Words in -abz are 
rare, dabz/gabz “ thick ” are equally dubious ; if dabz is correct, it could be from dbaz (Duchesne- 
Guillemin, BSOS., IX, 864) and help to prove the case for sabz. bavz ( bauz , with a side-form baz) 
“ humble-bee ” has original -bz-, cf. Morgenstierne, NTS., v, 45 sq.— Sabz occurs as “ green ” 
even in Pahlavi books, e.g. GrBd., 140, 7, spz (in the next line repeated as spycz), Pahl.Riv., 
202, 6 spz (not “ brilliant ” as de Menasce, Anthropos, xxxvii-xl, 183 sqq.). 

4 ‘zgryft, etc., has original uz-. l sprhm- is from spargman-. Latin strata becomes srat in 
Pahlavi, see Bailey, JRAS., 1934, 505; Zor.Probl., 115. Istrael becomes Sr'yl, see BSOAS., 
XI, 54. The only exception, Parth. ‘ strtywt ’ = <rrpaTuorr)s, is deceptive. It was no doubt 
pronounced as 9startiydta. 

5 Cf. Khowar isprenjik “ to blossom ” (with secondary nasalization). Cf. Morgenstierne, 
BSOS., VIII, 662. 
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the catalogue originally only five are preserved ; owing to gaps in the MS. only 
four names each of Yaksas and countries are available. The countries mentioned 
are in North-Western India. Our fragment is closely related to a type of 
Northern Buddhist literature of which the Mahamayuri and the Candragarbha- 
sutra are the best known specimens. The Yaksa catalogue of the Mahamayuri 
was brilliantly commented on by Sylvain Levi, JA., 1915, i, 19-138; to the 
same scholar we owe a survey of the Candragarbha-sutra, BEFEO ., v, 1905, 
253-305. None of the Buddhist texts, as far as I can see, offers a five-fold 
series such as we find in the Manichsean fragment, hour: yaksa : country : 
number : a food. In the Mahamayuri it is merely yaksas : countries. In the 
Candragarbha, ch. xvii (pp. 262-8) it is countries: protectors (inch yaksas). 
In ch. xviii (pp. 268-281), we have naksatras: countries, the naksatras, 
arranged in twenty-five groups, being parallel to the twenty-four hours of the 
Manichsean text. In ch. xix there is first a list of twenty-five caityas which is 
found, with variations, also in the Avatamsaka-sutra and the Suryagarbha- 
sutra, where they are put into relation with countries (pp. 281 sq.). It is followed 
by an enumeration of countries : numbers (of lieux de Bouddha ), the countries 
being (on the whole) the same as in ch. xvii (pp. 281-5). Similarly we have 
in the Mahasamnipata-sutra, ch. xxii (p. 303), a short list of countries with 
chief Nagarajas, who are accompanied by thousands of Nagarajas, e.g. “ dans 
le royaume de Tchen-tan [China], le Ndgardja San-kio avec dix-huit mille 
Nagarajas ”. The Buddhist material thus attests at least a four-fold relation, 
naksatras : yaksas: countries : numbers. 

In employing such seemingly meaningless enumerations as charms or parts 
of charms, the Manichseans again imitated the Buddhists. Thus the 
Mahamayuri, the “ Great Peacock formula ”, is une des cinq grandes formules 
que le bouddhisme du Nord groupe sous V appellation collective de Panca-raksa 
“ la Quintuple protection ^ ... ne doit son importance qu’a sa valeur magique. 
II consiste essentiellement dans une serie de formules en abracadabra . . . est done 
par excellence une for mule de protection contre les serpents. Its catalogue of 
yaksas is merely a minor item within endless lists of divine beings whose aid 
is invoked to assure the efficacy of its central formula (J.A., 1915, i, 19-22). 
Unfortunately that part of the text that made the transition from the intro¬ 
ductory sentences to the yaksa-formula is missing in the Manichsean fragment. 

The Candragarbha-sutra was translated into Chinese in a.d. 566, the 
Suryagarbha-sutra in 592 (loc. cit., 261). The first part of the Mahasamnipata- 
sutra, to which the passage from ch. xxii quoted above belongs, was translated 
between 414 and 421 (ibid., p. 303). Of the Mahamayuri the oldest Chinese 
version that included the yaksa-catalogue is of a.d. 516 ; the first incomplete 
translation, lacking the catalogue, is from between a.d. 317 and 322 (p. 26); 
the Bower MS., which belongs to the second half of the fourth century, con¬ 
tained parts of the book. S. Levi assumes that the Mahamayuri catalogue 
remonte aux trois ou quatre premiers siecles de Vere chretienne. Altogether one 
can perhaps say that the chief period of interest in this kind of literature was 
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the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries; it is to that time that one would assign 
also the Manichsean text. 

The Manichseans of Chinese Turkestan did not, as a rule, use the Parthian 
language as their medium; in the rare cases they did so use it, they betray 
themselves by lack of idioms, monotony of syntax, poverty of vocabulary, 
and patent mistakes (for details see Ghilain, Langue Parthe , 28-30). As the 
language of our fragment is intact, its composition must be ascribed to a period 
when and an area where Parthian was the living language of the Manichsean 
communities. The area in question is either Parthia itself or the countries 
bordering immediately on Parthia in the east, where the influence of the 
Parthian language was strong, and where the Manichsean religion had been 
spread by Parthian emissaries. We know now that Mani’s Apostle of the East, 
Mar Ammo, went beyond Marv into the former Kusan dominions and reached 
districts near Balkh, possibly even Balkh itself (see my paper “ Warucan-Sah ”, 
Journal of the Greater India Society , xi, 85-90 1 ). This Mar Ammo, who was 
destined to become the founder of Eastern Maniehseism, made Parthian the 
official language of the Eastern Church. It maintained this status until, in 
consequence of the spread of Manichseism still further east, it was replaced by 
Sogdian in Transoxiana probably under Mar Sad-Ormizd (second half of the 
sixth century); but in the Parthian home provinces as well as Marv and Balkh 
Parthian no doubt continued to be used. Of the history of the Manichaean 
church in Marv and Balkh we know little; that it had strong communities 
for several centuries is beyond doubt. In the second quarter of the seventh 
century, Hiien-tsang reported that Manichaeism was the religion par excellence 
of Persia (Mem., ii, 179, as corrected by Marquart). This means that Manichaeism 
was a very strong religion in those districts of Persia that bordered on 
Tokharistan; for it was there that Hiien-tsang received his information on 
Persia. 2 Even at the beginning of the eighth century a Manichaean archbishop 
resided in Tokharistan (Chavannes-Pelliot, Traite, 176 [152] sq.). 

1 I made the mistake there of making use of the WLWC'N MLK\ who is mentioned in the 
Great Inscription of Shapur I. The later discovered Greek and Parthian versions of that inscrip¬ 
tion (see below, p. 53), which became accessible to me only in August, 1945, have proved me 
wrong and shown that the WLWC'N MLK ’ was the king of Iberia (in Parthian WYR&N). 
It is only fair to say that I had envisaged the possibility that Iberia was meant, but had discarded, 
it because I did not see (and still do not see) how such a spelling, which no doubt underlies the 
Warjan of the Armenian Geography, could be defended, in view of the other forms of the name. 
Arm. Wirk\ Gr. 'Ypnavoi, and now Parth. Wyrsn = Wircan. Persian (etc.) Gurj/Gurz is easily 
derived from Waruc ; the difficulty lies in explaining Waruc .—Striking out the WLWC'N MLK y 
does not necessarily affect the chief argument of my article. As we have two countries of the 
name of Warjan/War can in the Armenian Geography, one = Iberia, the other somewhere near 
Balkh, so should we find two Warucans in the Iranian material. The Manichsean fragments in 
which Wrwc'n occurs are in Parthian : the name of Iberia should there be spelt *wyrc’n; for wrwc’n 
is known only as the Middle Persian form. On the other hand, one feels some hesitation on account 
of the name of the king, Hafiaza ( Habaza ), which strangely resembles the name of the contem¬ 
poraneous king of Iberia, Hamazasp, and could perhaps be regarded as a hypocoristic form of it. 

2 That is clear from his mentioning la ville de Ho-mo (Mem ., ii, 180) as the eastern frontier 
of Persia. Ho-mo , as already Marquart pointed out (Eransahr, 75), is a mistake for *Mo-ho 
(muat-yak) — Mary/Marv. 

VOL. XII. PART 1. 4 
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Already the oldest Man. Parthian documents, the poems we can now 
ascribe to Mar Ammo himself ( BSOAS ., xi, 216, n. 6), contain several Indian 
(Buddhist) terms (mm “ death ”, rdnyn “ jewels ”, nrh “ hell ” with nrhyg 
adj., krm “ action ”, and zmbwdyg “ world ”). In the texts written in the 
fourth century (see Ghilain, loc. cit., 26 sq.) their number increases gradually. 
Our fragment, showing closer contact with Buddhists and an interest in the 
Indo-Iranian borderlands, may have been written in the sixth century, pro¬ 
bably in or near Balkh. 

(R) (1) pd tw n’m pd t[w] (k)[’]m pd t[w] f(r)[m’n ’](wd) pd tw z’wr 

(2) (xw)d’y yysw msyh[’ o p]d n’m mrym’[ny] ’njywg yzd’n 

(3) [f](rystg) o ’wd pd il’m cy tw’n (w)’[d ? wjyd](g) [‘]st’w’dg 

(4) ’frydg k(y) wyg’n(yd) (’)w hrwyn dyw’n ’wd z’wr[’n t’ry](g)[o] pd n’m 

(5) M(y)h’yl sr’yl rwf’yl ’wd gbr’yl [ 

(6) [.] qftynws 1 ’wd brsymws frys[t]g[ 

(7) [n]’m ’nyl ’wd ddyl 2 ’bryl nysdyl 3 ’w(d) (r)fy[l.] 

(8) [’](w) ‘sm’h hrwyn dyw’n yxs’n pryg(’)n [d](r)[wj]’n r(x)[ss’n ?] 

(9) [’](w)zdys’n t’ryg’n ’wd w’d’n bzg’n (o) hrwyn z’dg’n [t’ryg] 

(10) ’(wd) ? sb’nyg (t)rs ’wd ’hr’s (dr)d ’wd yw(b)[hr.] 

(11) [’wd] [z](r)w’n ’c prw’n z’wr ‘stft ’wd sx[wn.] 

(12) [’cl ‘ym mrdwhm ky pdmw(x)[t](g) d’ryd o wryx[syd.] 

(13) [.] ’wd ’bn’syd ‘spwhyd ’zyh^-^yd o (yd)[ 

(14) [.] ’w dwr (w)[y’](g)[ 

(15) [-]my[ 

(V) (16) hz’r (p)w[h]r[’n . . . .] [’]h’r ’xwrynd [oo pn]jwm jm’n ’c 

(17) rwc yxs pd[xs’]hyd bys p’r(n) (n)’m o ’w pws(k)wr 4 [pr]xyz[yd o] 

(18) ’ws ’(s)[t pwhr’n] wys(t) hz’r sw(r)yn ’h’r ’xwrjmd [oo] 

(19) shw[m jm’n ’]c rwc yxs pdxs’hyd qwctr n’m [o] 

(20) [’w.. .] prxyzyd o ’ws ’st pnjwyst hz”[r] 

(21) [pwhr’n .].g..(n) ’h’r ’xwrynd oo hftwm jm’n ’c 

(22) [rwc yxs pd](xs)’hyd nrg’n n’m ’w cynyst”[n] 

(23) [prxyzyd] ’[ws] (’s)t pwhr’n hst’d hz’r mygdyy[n] 

(24) [’h’r] ’xwrynd oo (h)stwm jm’n ’c rwc yx(s) 

(25) [pdxs’hyd] nrg(’)[n ?] n’m ’w qspyr [prxy]zyd o (’)[ws] 

(26) [’st.] hz’r pwhr’n f sprh(m)yn ’h’r [’xwrynd] 

(27) [oo nhwm] jm’n ’c rwc yxs pdxs’hyd [.] 

(28) [.]myl n’m ’w d(jr)tbwhr 5 (?) p[rxyzyd] 

(29) [’ws ’st pwhr’n.hz’]r syftfyn ’h’r] 

(30) [’xwrynd oo dswm jm’n ’c rwc yxs] pdxs[’hyd] 


1 Or qptynws. 

2 Or rryl. 

3 Or nysryl , possibly even nysnyl. 

4 Or pwsxwr ? 

5 Or d(s)tbwhr ? Or r- ? 
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Translation 

(R) ... in your name, by your will, at your command, and through your 
power, Lord Jesus Christ. In the name of Mar Mani the Saviour, the apostle 
of the gods, and in the name of your Holy, praised, blessed Spirit, who smites 
all demons and powers of darkness. In the name of Michael, Sora’el, Raphael, 
and Gabriel ... of Qaftinus and Bar-Simus the angel ... in the name of An-el, 
Dad-el, Abar-el, Nisad-el, and Raf-el [who will smite] all you demons, yaksas, 
peris, drujs, raksasas, idols of darkness, and spirits of evil. All ye sons of 
darkness and night, fear and terror, pain and sickness, . . . and old age : from 
before the firm Power and Word . . . away from this man, who wears it: flee 
ye, . . ., vanish, take fright, pass away until ... to a far place . . . 

(Y) . . . [he has] . . . thousand sons; they eat food of . . . 

The fifth hour, of the day: a Yaksa, Bis-parn by name, rules it. He occupies 
Puskavur. He has twenty thousand sons. They eat food of salt. 

The sixth hour, of the day: a Yaksa, Kucatr (?) by name, rules it. He 
occupies [ ]. He has twenty-five thousand sons. They eat food of . . . 

The seventh hour, of the day: a Yaksa, Naragdn by name, rules it. He 
occupies China. He has eighty thousand sons. They eat food of fruit. 

The eighth hour, of the day: a Yaksa, Naragd[n ?] by name, rules it. He 
occupies Kashmir. He has . . . thousand sons. They eat food of flowers. 

The ninth hour, of the day: a Yaksa,. mil by name, rules it. 

He occupies Bzartabuhr. He has . . . thousand sons. They eat food of milk. 

Notes 

(3) Cf. tw’n . . . w’d wjydg, Mir.Man., iii, 863, 9 (cf. p. 912 n.), where tw’n 
refers to the Father of Light. In our passage it may belong to Jesus (cf. line 1) 
or to the Father. 

(6/7) Qaftinus, etc., see Muller, HR., ii, 45, 48, 55-9. Cf. also M 196 mrsws 
nrsws nstyqws y’qwb ’wd qptynws s’ryndws u ’hryndws syt ’wd brsymws (sw)b’n’n 
nyw’n “ the valiant shepherds ”, and the hymn published in Transact. Phil . 
Soc., 1942, 56. 

(8) The Parthian equivalent of Av. dru)-, Man. MPers. druxs, does not 
seem to occur elsewhere. There is not enough space for [d](r)[wxs]’w. 

(8) rk[ or rx[. There is a hole over the k/x where there would have been 
the point that transforms k into x; the letter itself is damaged, but nevertheless 
quite certain. A class of demons whose name begins with rk[ or rx[ is not 
mentioned anywhere else in Manichsean literature. In view of the pre¬ 
occupation with Indian matters that distinguishes our fragment, rdksasa 
would be appropriate. Parthian borrowed yaksa as yaxs, 1 bhiks- as bixs-, 
moksa as moxs, and siksapada as caxsdbed, so rdksasa should turn up as *raxsas 
(the first vowel would necessarily be shortened in Parthian) or even raxsaz, 

1 Apart from Khotanese Saka, it is only in Parthian that Skt. -ks is rendered by -xs ; for 
Sogd. y'ys (Bailey, BSOAS., xi, 771) does not exist (see ibid., 719), and Man. Sogd. cxs'pt (whence 
Uigur and Mongol) comes from Parthian. 
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cf. Saka raksaysa, but Uigur r’kss, TJig ., i, 44 12 (see Bailey, $$0^4$., xi, 771 sqq., 
for further forms). 

(9) uzdes 44 idol ” is loanword from Middle Persian (Parth. *‘zdys, cf. 
MPers. ’wzdyh: Parth. ( zdyh). 

(10) ’ fir’s = Pers. Mr as, cf. ’hr’s’dn, Ghilain, Langue Parthe, 75. 

(11) z'wr is the key-word to the whole text. Its value cannot be appreciated 
until one has found the correct reading of pdmwxtg in the next line ; it eluded 
me for a long time. The demons are to flee 44 from before ” the 44 firm ” zdwar 
= power, away from this man who wears it, viz. the zdwar. The zdwar thus 
is the amulet itself, and sx\wri\ 44 word ” is the text of the amulet. This reminds 
one of the use of Swa gas as 44 magically potent substance or object ”, see 
Liddell-Scott-Jones-McKenzie s.v., ii 5, and cf. A. Dieterich, Eine Mithras- 
liturgie, 46, n. 1. 

(13) ’ bn’s - is transitive elsewhere, see Ghilain, loc. cit., 69. ‘spwh-, not 
otherwise noticed, belongs to ‘sp’w, BSOS ., IX, 81! The transitive verb, 
‘sp’w- 44 to frighten ”, also occurs. The - h - in ‘spwli- is unetymological, cf. 
wnwhg from wnw-, Ghilain, loc. cit., 67. The gap in ’zyh[. .]yd may be deceptive ; 
the paper is broken and may not have been put together properly. The deriva¬ 
tion given for yd 44 until ” in BSOS., IX, 89, is unsatisfactory. One should pose 
*yatd and compare OPers. ydtd, which Salemann ( GrlrPhil ., i, 1, 318) justly 
connected with Pers. td. The syntactical value of ydtd is precisely that of td. 
That Pers. td has lost its initial syllable is shown by Man. MPers. da, from 
which it cannot be separated in any case. The Pahlavi form was td, not *tdk ; 
the occasional confusion with the word for 44 piece ” occurred after tdk 44 piece ” 
had become td ; to those who persist in writing tdk we recommend kak for ka 
44 when ”, mak for ma 44 (that) not ”, etc. (Frah. PM., xxv, 2, 7). The Pazendists 
knew da beside td, see Frah. Pahl., xxv, n. 14 ; this may account for the second 
half of Paz. anda. 

(17) bys pm — Bis-pdrn must be Visvapdni, who leads a shadowy existence 
in Northern Buddhism as the fifth of the 44 Dhyani-Bodhisattvas ”; he is 
due to create the next world, the world of Maitreya. As his colleague Vajrapani 
appears frequently as a yaksa, cf. Konow, Acta Orientalia, viii, 311-17, there 
is no reason why Visvapdni should not play such a homely role too. In the 
Candragarbha-sutra the yaksa of Purusapura is Manipuspa, that of Gandhara 
is Simhaloma (?). Purusapura is not mentioned in the Mahamayuri catalogue, 
where Gandhara occurs twice, in 32 (yaksa is Pramardana), and in 72, where 
the yaksa’s name seems to be Vaikrtika\ it has been connected with Av. 
Vaekdrdta by S. Levi, J.A., 1925, i, 67-9 ; cf. Bailey, BSOAS., X, 917, n. 1. The 
discovery that VaekdTdta is Gandhara (which I take for proved) is of the 
greatest importance for the list of countries in Vendidad, ch. 1. It encourages 
me *to propose a new explanation for Varsna, which in the Vendidad precedes 
hapta hdndu: should it not be = Skt. Varnu, the *Aopvos of Alexander, the 

1 Parth. *skd ibid, is evidently “ thorns ” = Sogd. ’ sJct ’ “ thorns ” SGE. t 48, also Man. 
8lctf (1060 V4). This meaning fits Av. skaiti better than any other. 
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modern Buner ? See Sylvain Levi, J.A., 1915, i, 71-3. In the Mahamayuri 
catalogue Varnu (30) stands shortly before Gdndhdra. The usual identification 
of Vardna with Gelan (cf. Christensen, Premier Chapitre du Vendidad, 1943, 
49 sqq.) is ill-founded; for the Pahlavi version has no authority whatsoever 
in matters of historical geography, and the derivation of Gel from varnya- is 
weak (1. - arny - > *-el- against Pers. zarr , etc., 2. *ge- < ve- hardly anywhere 
in the West, 3. and all this by the time of Pompey, see Strabo, xi, 5, 1, p. 503). 

(17) pwskwr. At first sight one would perhaps read pwsxwr ; but what 
seems to be a -x- point, proves on closer inspection to be merely a smudge; 
it stands a little lower than the -x- point should. The form pwskwr is thus as 
good as assured. Pwskwr , which may represent Puskawur or Posk -, is almost 
certainly an old form of the name of Peshawar (Purusapura). I asked Dr. L. D. 
Barnett how one could best explain the relation of pseudo-Sanskrit Purusapura 
to Puskawur or Poskawur (and Poskafiur, see below). He very obligingly 
suggested that the original form of the name was Skt. *Pusya(ka)-pura , whence 
in local Prakrit arose *Pussa(ka)-p. or *Pdssa(ka)-p. (for sporadic change of 
u to 6 see Pischel, § 125); presence or absence of suffixed - ka - creates as little 
difficulty in Indian as in Iranian; *Pusyaka- is perhaps an abbreviation of 
a compound name such as Pusya-mitra or Pusya-datta, and the name Pusaka 
occurs twice in the lists of donors at Safrchi (E.I., vol. ii, pp. 104, 387). In 
popular etymology * possa- was confused with *possa — *possa—posa derived 
from Skt. purusa or Pkt. purisa through intermediary pursa or pursa , and 
hence arose the form Purusapura. To this I should like to add that the Iranians 
were bound to change foreign *Possdkapura to *Poskapur, which would later 
become Poskafiur and finally Poskawur ; it is necessary to assume an older 
form *Poskapur in order to account for the presence of an original -k- beside 
P/w from -p~. We can now discuss the only other occurrence of a form of the 
name with interior -k-. In the Parthian and Greek versions, discovered shortly 
before the war, of the inscription of Sapur I at the Ka‘ba-i Zardust (a.d. 262, 
see BSOS., IX, 845), the easternmost limit of the Sasanian state and at the 
same time the “ Kusan country ” (kwsn hstr ; i.e. that part of the former 
Kusan state which the first Sasanians had conquered) is described as Pskbwr 
= {e^TTpoadev) IJaaKipovpaiv. 1 The passage runs like this, “ and all the upper 
countries : Kerman, Sakastan, Tuyran and Makuran, Paratan 2 and Hindastan 
(hndstn, Gr. 'Iv Sta; = Sind), and the Kusan country up to Pskbwr The 
Parthian version of the inscription is now accessible in a good photograph, 
published at the end of M. Sprengling, Shahpuhr I the Great. On the Kaabah 
of Zoroaster = AJSLL., lvii [1940], 4, 341-420. The Greek text is dispersed 
in little bits and pieces (which are interlaced with odd remarks on anything, 
from the shape of letters to the political situation) over the eighty pages of 

1 The other terms used to define the eastern limits will be discussed at the end of this note. 

2 I.e. riapahr)vi} in Gedrosia. Sprengling (353) wrongly attributes to Marquart the view that 
the corresponding name in the Paikuli inscription should be localized in Surat. On Skt. Parata 
see S. Levi, J.A ., 1915, i, 103 sq., on Mahamayuri, 95, where Paratah stands beside Sakasthana, 
Pahlava, and Kapi£l, 
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Sprengling’s article. It is supplemented by two articles by A. T. Olmstead 
in Classical Philology , xxxvii [1942], 3, 241-262; 4, 398-420. Sprengling’s 
editing technique excites no admiration, and his earlier exploits into the field 
of epigraphy inspire no confidence; cf. also M. N. Tod’s critical remarks in 
Journal of Roman Studies , xxxiii, 1943, 84 sq., and see M. I. Rostovtzeff, 
Res Gestae Divi Saporis and Dura, Berytus , viii, 1943, 17-60. Confirmation 
must be awaited for the Greek spelling of the name which Sprengling 
(pp. 354 sq.) correctly, referred to Peshawar; Parthian pskbwr is certain. 
It may be of interest here to mention briefly the parallel sentence in which 
the north-western limits of the Sasanian empire are defined: 44 Atropatene 

([H]rwptkn), Armenia, Iberia (wyrsn), Sisakan (Siunik 4 ; spelt sykn), 1 Albania 
(’rr’n ?), Balasakdn (bVskn ), up to Mount Caucasus and the Gate of the Alans.” 2 
The last words are read kpy krwkny [or : grwrny ] w TnNTRkny by Sprengling. 
The photograph, however, shows clearly enough: kpy TWR ’ w Tnn TR ° 
(= Kaf kof ud Alandn bar) ; even a non-Semitist can recognize the Aramaic 
words turd “ mountain ” 3 and tar'a 44 gate ”. We note that Sprengling has 
also not succeeded in restoring the appropriate word for 4 4 gate ” in the Greek 
text, which is of course ttvXcll ; he has tried hard to find it and proposes 
44 Alandn [parakh or paakh or phrouriou or pyrgou or kleisouras ] ”. 4 To return 
now to the Pskbwr passage, after 44 and the Kusan country up to Peshawar ” 
the Greek text has, according to Sprengling (p. 355), kai {h)eos Kas Sodikenes 
kai Tsatsenes or on, the Parthian being W HN ( L k’s swgd W s’s; the first s 
is not clear in the photograph ; Sprengling gives s’ss(tn) and restores the word 
for 44 mountain ” ; whether -stn should be read or not I cannot say; it cannot 
be seen in the photograph, and in any case its presence or absence is immaterial 
for the meaning of the passage. Sprengling has recognized Sogdiana and 
Cdc ; for Kas he proposes with a fine display of judgment first Cutch, then 
Kashmir , then Kiss, deciding himself in favour of the last. He takes it for 
granted that the last Greek word was opcdv. With this I cannot agree. We 
should read Kai ecus* Kas UcoStKrjvrjs Kai Taarar]vrjs opaiv — Parthian ud 
yad o Kas Suyd ud Cdc (dz astan) [wimand]. The boundary of Kas was the 
famous Xldtvos rrvpyos, whence the traveller reached rj Kacria Chin. 

K'ia-sa, Sogdian Kas (BSOS ., IX, 567 ; Sogdica, 8, 10), later Kdsyar; for the 
western frontier of Kashghar at the time of Shapur see Markwart, Wehrot, 68. 
The boundary of Sogdiana was the Iron Gate. Shapur thus claims to have 
held at least a part of Transoxiana, in particular the important first stretch of 
the Silk Route, from Balkh to the Stone Tower. The definition of his eastern 
possessions, therefore, ends with the words 44 . . . Paratan and Hindastan, 
and the Kusan country up to Peshawar and up to the limits of Kashghar, 
Sogdiana, and Tashkend ”. 

1 Not understood by Sprengling. Same list as in the Armenian Geography, provinces of 
K l usti-Kapkoh, 1-6 (where Sisakan follows Balasakan). 

2 A new sub-sentence begins with w bmk ... Not understood by Sprengling. 

3 It occurs several times in the inscription. Sprengling misreads it throughout. 

4 Sprengling’s transliteration. 
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(18) swryn “ salt(y)” (not noticed elsewhere). There are forms with s- 
and s-, Persian sor(-), but Bakhtiari stir (Lorimer, p. 69), Gabri of Yezd stir 
(Lorimer, JRAS., 1916, 437), Baluchi sor, Brahui sor, and last but not least 
Pahlavi sor. The word is unknown to Old Iranian and seems to be restricted 
(loanwords from Persian excepted) to the area of Persia and Baluchistan. 
Could it belong to a substrate language and be connected with Dravidian 
*suvar (Gondi sawwor , GondiM. hovar “ salt ”, Tamil, Malayalam uvar “ salt¬ 
ness ”, quoted by T. Burrow, BSOAS ., XI, 352) ? For the mineral salt Parthian 
has the common Iranian na/imaSka (Sogdica , 8, and Add.; na/imadka cannot 
be maintained); as nmydk it occurs in M 377 K 5. In addition, there is a 
strange word for “ salty ” in Parthian, wl = wal ? The Manichaeans had, as 
of everything else, so also a series of (five) tastes, see Polotsky, Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl., vi, 250 12 . A full set does not seem to occur in the Iranian material, 
but there are three fragmentary series, one in Middle Persian (T i M 100, 
121 sqq.) and two in Parthian (M 183 and M 840), viz.:— 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

MidPers. 

. - 

— 

[dj]n 

syptg 

thr 

Parth. 183 

. [w]l 

tryfs 

— 

— 

txl 

Parth. 840 

. wl 

Pyfs 

djn 

sy[ftg\ 

— 

Keph. 33 

. salzig 

saner 

scharf 

SUSS 

bitter 


( brenzlich ) 


(19-22) qwctr (= Kucchattra ?) is not known to me. Nrg’n = Naragdn, 
which recurs in line 25, is also not clear; Naravahana (Kubera), who is 
mentioned in the Candragarbha (p. 264 under No. 9), is not close enough. 
It is not altogether impossible that Naragdn is an inverse spelling of *Naraydn, 
which could be regarded as a popular or local form of Nardyana 1 (in Sogdian 
n’r’y’n, VJ. and P 8; Saka spellings apud Bailey, BSOAS., X, 909, 914): 
he, too, is found in the Candragarbha (p. 265 under No. 17). The Middle Ir. 
ending -agdn (earlier -akan) became -ayan and finally -iydn, which then was 
liable to confusion with -iydn from -igdn/-ikan, cf. the case of parnagan/ 
parniyan (Pahl. 44 parnikan ”), Transact. Phil. Soc., 1945, 153. In the region 
of Tokharistan -igdn/-ikan had become -iydn by the middle of the fifth century, 
see Marquart, Eransahr, 215, and this may be true also of -agdn. We cannot 
tell whether names such as Cayaniydn represent Cayan-agan or Cayan-igdn 
(cf. Marquart, loc. cit., 226, n. 1). Some words have both -agdn and -igdn 
originally, e.g. sasdnagan in Parthian, sasanigan in MPers. 

(22-25) cynystf’n = Cenistan (or Cm-) = China, qspyr = Kaspir = Kasinlr. 
Kaspir reflects a Prakrit form with -sp- 2 and must not be confused with the 
Iranian and Central Asian form with -sp- and apparently a brief -i- (KacrTreLpia, 


1 This suggestion is supported by the Avatamsaka-sutra and Suryagarbha-sutra, where 
“ la Grotte de Na-lo-yen [i.e. Narayana] est le lieu saint de la Chine ” (BEFEO. y 282, 6 For 
details see BEFEO., ii, 248 ; iv, 547. 

2 -p as in lysp , etc., cf. Sogdica , 58 and Add, 
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KacnreLpaloi Ptolemy ; Chin. Chi-pin = *Ka(s)pir ; Khotanese Saka Kaspar-, 
E xxiv, 5, cf. Konow, NTS., xi, 30; Tib. Kaspar , Thomas, Tib. Texts and 
Doc., i, 193). The form with -sm- occurs in Iranian only in comparatively late 
times, e.g. in Pahlavi (Gr.Bd., 197 2 , 199 1 ) and Persian (Minorsky, Hudud, 254). 
The proximity of China to Kashmir in our text would by itself be sufficient 
proof for its dependence upon an Indian prototype. Originally no doubt the 
Indian Cina was meant, cf. Mahamayuri cat. 80 and S. Levi’s remarks, pp. 101, 
120. This may also be the explanation of the series Bru-sa —Kashmir— Rgya 
(i.e. China) —Nagarahara in a Tibetan text, F. W. Thomas, loc. cit., 261. 
One and the same yaksa, it seems, looks after Cinistan and Kaspir according 
to our fragment; in the Mahamayuri Pancika dwells in the confines of Kashmir, 
his eldest son in the lands of Cina (understood as China by the translators):— 

77 Prabhamkarasca Kasmire Candakasca Jatdpure 

78 Pancika iti ndmna tu vasate Kdsmirasamdhisu 

79 panca putrasata yasya mahdsainya mahabalah 

80 jyesthaputrah Pdhcikasya vasate Cinabhumisu 

The same Pancika, who, as Sylvain Levi pointed out, is mentioned in 
a Pali story of the conversion of Kashmir, appears as the yaksa of China in 
the Candragarbha-sutra (p. 268, No. 55). 

(23) mygdyyn “ consisting of fruit ”. In M 93, 14 b, mygdg fruit ” occurs. 
Sogdian myVkw (etc.) = mayhe “ fruit ” and MPers. myw (Mir.Man., i), 
Pers. meve “ fruit ” (for which Morgenstierne proposed a different origin, 
Acta Orientalia, i, 272) belong here; MPers. mew < *mey from *mahg (mihg ?) 
with metathesis. The Parthian, Sogdian, and Persian words, in conjunction, 
prove Old Iranian * migda- (and *migdaka~) “ fruit ” ; all of them are collective 
nouns. This Old Iranian migda- “ fruit ” cannot well be separated from the 
Aramaic and Hebrew migda (etc.) “ fruit ”, words which are often mis¬ 
translated because of etymological considerations (\Z~mgd in Arabic and 
Palmyrene). 1 Syriac maydd means nothing but “ fruit ”, and so does Talm. 
mygd ’ (mgd’), for which Levy, iii, 12, gives Kostbarkeit, kostliche Frucht, while 
the passage he quotes has b-sprmqy w-mgdy, evidently “ with flowers (MPers. 
isparhmag) and fruit ”. Biblical Hebrew mdgad, in Deut., 33 13 sqq., and 
unquestionably in Cant., 4 13 , 16 , 7 14 , means “ fruit ”, both literally and meta¬ 
phorically (“ fruit of heaven ”, etc.); Brown-Driver-Briggs say “ excellence : 
excellent or choice things ; always of gifts of nature . . .”. 

(25) prxyz-, here translated as “ occupy ”, could also be “ protect ”, see 
BSOAS., XI, 62, n. 2, where the connection with Av. haez- (Bailey, Trans. 
Phil. Soc., 1945, 33) was pointed out. 

(28) djrtbwhr or dstbwhr ? -s- and -jd- (-jr-) can be distinguished only with 

1 It is beyond my province to express an opinion on Hebr. migdanoth (from y/mgd or migda ?). 
The ultimate provenance of the word for “ fruit ” (Semitic ? Iranian ? or a third group ?) 
is not clear to me. 
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difficulty wherever the writing is slightly faded; here the chances are equal. 
A point over d- (changing it to r-) may have disappeared. Much depends here 
on the proper reading. It seems possible that the town (or district) meant here 
was the Jatapura of the Mahamayuri catalogue 77 (see above note on 22-5), 
which there stands between Kasmira and Cina. As, however, a town of that 
name is known to no other source, its presence would prove a very close relation 
between the Manichaean fragment and the Mahamayuri. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that the reading of the name in the Mahamayuri is not quite 
certain; the Chinese versions have Jatdsura (name of a people mentioned by 
Varahamihira) and Katapura , but these two forms add up to Jatapura , which 
the Skt. MSS. have in unanimity. S. Levi (p. 101) thinks that Jatapura could 
be the “ town of the Jats ” ( Jdt , the Zutt of the Muslims), whose name 
Candragomin may have given as Jarta (BEFEO ., iii, 51). Beruni glosses 
Sindhu-Sauvira by “ Multan and j Jahrdwar (?) ” {India, 152 6 , 166 16 
= transl., i, 300, 302; cf. 130 5 = i, 260), see Liiders, Weitere Beitrage zur 
Geschichte und Geographic Ostturkestans , 51 sq., but Marquart, Eransahr , 259, 
has made it likely that “jahrdwar” is the same as according to 

Marquart, Candrdwar. If Minorsky is right in deriving the name of the Persian 
Zutt, Lori, from that of Ror (Ardr), J.A., 1931, i, 281 sqq., the old capital of 
the Sauvlras, Rauruka (Loluva), see Liiders, loc. cit., may lay some claim to 
the designation of Jatapura ; the name of the yaksa of Rauruka, Prabhamkara, 
recurs in the line in which Jatapura is mentioned, though not as the name of 
the genius of Jatapura. Evidently it is impossible, with our present means, to 
determine the position of this town. The Parthian spelling djrtbwhr (or 
dstbwhr) is easily explained. It must be remembered that the letter we 
transliterate as j has, in Parthian, the value of z at the beginning of a word 
(in MPers. it is /). If a foreign j- was to be reproduced accurately, a com¬ 
bination of two letters had to be used, either ds- or preferably dj- (= dz-). 
One can compare Parthian tsy, tsy, a fairly frequent variant of cy = ce, Avestan 
tc he dd] (Bartholomse, GrlrPhil, i, 1, 158), and Mandsean ts (Noldeke, 
Maud.Gram., p. 2 n.). Unetymological h in the group vowel -f- r has been 
noticed before, see JRAS., 1942, 239 sq., on Pers. sipihr and Parth. zyncyhr, 
to which ManMPers. nhcyhr 1 should perhaps be joined; in the case of -bwhr 
the numerous Parthian names in -buhr “ son ” (early pronounced as -bur) 
added to the temptation. Thus dstbwhr could be Jatabur, while djrtbwhr 
= Jartabur would remind one of Candragomin’s Jarta ; however, it is common 
knowledge that the Indian linguals were often represented by r -f- dentals 
(cf. also bys p’rn in our fragment), and so we should regard djrtbwhr merely 
as an accurate rendering of Jatapura. 

1 The etymology recently proposed for this word by H. W. Bailey, BSOA&., xi, 774, n. 1, 
would require -hr in the MPers. form. The absence of -h- from all other spellings, even that in 
the inscription of Shapur, is against *naxti-ci0ra-. One would also hesitate to regard Sogdian 
nys’yr as a loanword (the regular Sogdian form should end in -is). 
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Excursus 

The Parthian ending - endeQx ). 

In an article “ Contribution a l’histoire de la flexion verbale en iranien ” 
(Le Monde Oriental , xxxi, 1937 [publ. 1944], 63-86) Professor H. S. Nyberg 
has returned to a problem to which he had devoted several pages in the intro¬ 
duction to his Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi (i, 13-19 ; 1928): the problem of the two 
mysterious verb-endings ( x 1 resembling BYN ; x 2 resembling Av. q) that can 
be added to ideograms in Pahlavi. Professor Nyberg has considerably modified 
his earlier views, which had come in for a good deal of criticism; but he still 
maintains his analysis of both x 1 and x 2 as |"p (with which I had—ill-advisedly 1 
—concurred). He has abandoned his interpretation of the value of x 1 as -endeh 
and admits that the arguments put forward against the importation into 
Pahlavi of an optative ending that can justly be described as a distinctive 
feature of the Parthian language are not without some force ; but he declares 
that, as most Pahlavi books had been written in Northern Persia, in Ray and 
Azerbaijan (p. 83), 2 the Parthian -endeh might have intruded into Pahlavi 
occasionally, and he claims to be able to prove that it did so intrude into 
a page of the Dinkerd. As there is little profit in arguing for or against a thesis 
that a word, form, or ending might or might not have been borrowed by one 
language from another, I will confine myself to an examination of the single 
Dinkerd passage that in Nyberg’s opinion is sufficient to prove his case. 

The passage, from the beginning of the seventh book ( DkM ., 593, 11 sqq.), 
is about the First Man and Woman. God sends a minor divinity to them to 
give them some instructions. The messenger does as he is told. His performance 
is described in the same terms as the order itself, except for the forms of the 
verbs, which are (according to Nyberg) third persons singular optative in the 
order, but past participles in the description of its -execution. Thus we have 
two sets of forms, viz.:— 

3rd sg. opt. SQYTWN-DS zhkDS dfrinenDS 

p.p.p. SGYTWN-t (= raft) zast dfrinenit 

= se rendre faire naitre donner la benediction 

The group of letters that looks like DS 3 is to be analysed as *dyh = *deh. 
All the three optatives, which are to prove the existence of the ending -endeh 
in Pahlavi, have to submit to some measure of emendation, afrmendeh est 
une haplologie assez naturelle (ou simple haplographie ?) de afnnenendeh (p. 85), 
the verbal stem being dfrinen- ; it may be censorious to point out that the 

1 For the arguments against his analysis are overwhelmingly strong. No such ending (IT 1 ) 
is known in any type of the more ancient Pahlavi material (inscriptions, Dura-Europos, coins, 
papyri, psalter), a large part of which antedates our oldest Pahlavi manuscripts by as much 
as a millennium. Indeed, the letter H had fallen into disuse (except in the fossilized ideograms, 
i.e. word pictures) even before the third century. The schriftgeschichtliche Analyse seems to operate 
in vacuo. 

2 In my view they were written in Southern Persia, in Fars and Kerman. 

3 I am using capital letters here where I want to indicate the shape of the Pahlavi signs 
without expressing an opinion on their value, but small letters for their value. Thus, D& can 
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element -en- of - endeh - is thus not attested here. In the combinaison absurde 
zhkDS, -k- est une faute pour -yn-, et -ds pour -dyh ; nous obtenons zhyndyh 
= zahendeh , which together with its past zast should belong to Pers. zihldan 
produire, but is translated faire naitre as if it were a causative verb; would 
it be carping to stress that the syllable -en- is here, too, not in the text ? The 
third form, *SGYTWN-deh, should, by all rules of Pahlavi grammar, represent 
*raudeh\ for SGYTWN stands for raw - (before vowels) or rau(-) (in pause 
and presumably 1 before consonants). But in view of the other forms Nyberg 
commands us to read rawendeh instead. It will be clear already now that the 
passage is incapable of proving -endeh for Pahlavi, simply because this ending 
does not occur in it; but Nyberg concludes on ne pent done nier que les formes 
en -endeh ne se trouvent dans les textes rediges dans la langue officielle du sud-ouest , 
etc . (p. 86). 

The important parts of the Dinkerd text are transcribed by Nyberg in 
this way: en-ic hac veh-den paitdk ku-s guft Ohrmazd o kas pat ahrdSlh apar- 
arzdnlk , evak hoc yazdan , ku: kas i pat ahrdSlh apar-arzdnlk apar ravendeh 
o Masye u Masydne 2 u zahendeh hdn i ave yortdk nan hac Masye u Masydne; 
han avesan afrlnendeh ku . . . srdyisn ahuvar 2 pat apdc-estisnlh dev u druz. 
He translates: ce qui signifie ceci: il est manifeste de par la bonne religion 
qu Ohrmazd dit a un tel qui etait d’une noblesse superieure en justice , a savoir 
un des dieux: “ Un tel qui est d’une noblesse superieure en justice se rendra chez 
Masye et chez Masydne; il fera naitre de Masye et de Masydne le pain fait de 
ble; il leur donnera la benediction en disant . . . [we omit his words which are 
repeated 3 in the execution of the order] lire deux ahuvar afin de repousser les 
demons males etfemelles. In the repetition there is a brief additional sentence : 
u raft kas etc. api-s zast etc. api-sdn ddt api-s avesan afrinemt ku etc. api-s 
srut ahuvar 2 etc. = et un tel . . . se rendit . . . ilfit naitre . . . et il le leur donna; 
il leur donna la benediction en disant . . . et il lit deux ahuvar . . . With regard 
to Ohrmazd’s messenger we learn that Vetre divin est appele “ un tel”, kas , 
et evidemment Ohrmazd s’adresse a lui a la 3 we p. (p. 84). 

The assurance with which Professor Nyberg presents his theories should 
not blind us to the fact that his reading and interpretation are equally wrong 
in all important points. Even the first words are incorrectly translated; they 
mean “ what follows, too, is an Avestan text ”. That indeed the passage is 
the Pahlavi version of a lost Avestan text, is manifest from its peculiar syntax 
and style and has to be kept before our eyes if we want to understand it properly. 

The next point which attracts the reader’s attention is the peculiar way of 


stand for ds, gs, ys, in my view also for dd\ dy\ etc. The drawback is that those who are not 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the Pahlavi script will be prevented from following the 
discussion. It is outweighed by the precision secured by this mode of writing ; the printed 
Pahlavi type is inadequate for our purposes. 

1 The case does not occur. 

2 Recte : Masl ud Masani. 

3 In this case there should be no change at all in the wording ; but there is raset against 
rasdt. One of them must be wrgng. Nyberg judges differently, p. 86. 
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referring to God’s messenger as “ somebody ”. 1 Any divinity, lesser or least, 
should be entitled to the courtesy of a name. It is hard to imagine an expression 
of this type “ God said to somebody ‘ somebody shall go ’, etc.”, especially 
when it is meant to convey “ God said to ... £ you shall go ’, etc.” However, 
we need only glance at comparable Avesta passages to understand the con¬ 
struction here, e.g. Vd. ii, 22, dat aoxta ahurd rnazda yimai: yima srira, etc. 
= Pahl. tr. u-s guft Ohrmazd 5 Yim ku Yim [i] nevak = and Ohrmazd said to 
Yima “ oh Yima, beautiful one, etc.” The name of the addressed person 
occurs twice, first as dative (Pahl. 5 . . .), then as vocative, and so it is in our 
Dinkerd passage too. Verbal forms that occur in oratio directa and convey 
a command to the addressed, may confidently be expected to be 2nd persons, 
singular or plural, as the case may be. It is true, custom may sometimes admit 
the use of the 3rd person instead. Thus, in eighteenth century German one 
could (and did) say to an underling ££ Scher’ Er sich zum Teufel ” ; but to the 
speakers of either Avestan or Pahlavi such a convention was unknown, and 
in any case Ahura Mazdah would never have talked to anyone in so markedly 
impolite a fashion. So the verbal forms of the Dinkerd text are 2nd persons 
singular of the optative, or, as the existence in Pahlavi of a special form for 
the 2nd sing. opt. is doubtful, of the indicative with the sense of the optative, 
or of the imperative. 

Who then was Ohrmazd’s messenger ? His name is spelt HDS, which 
Nyberg, interpreting it as ’ ys , regards as the ideogram for kas ££ somebody ”. 
The correct reading is Ms = Hadis , who is a minor divinity entrusted with 
the care of the homestead. 2 He is rarely mentioned in the Zoroastrian scriptures, 
so rarely indeed that in the Dinkerd passage a glossator found it advisable to 
warn the reader against the misreading kas by adding evag az yazddn ££ one 
of the divinities ”; but his name should be familiar to all students of the 
Zoroastrian religion since the time when J. Darmesteter, in a brilliant little 
paper, introduced him to the learned world (fitudes Iraniennes , ii, 1883, 
pp. 201-3). Spelt as in the Dinkerd, Ms is found e.g. in the Pahl. version of 
Vispered , 9, 5 (= Sp., 10 24 ), but hdys also occurs ( Visp ., 1, 9 == Sp., 1, 31). 

The epithet of Hadis, pad ahrayih abar arzdnig , represents a single Avestan 
word, but this does not occur in our Avesta. One should attempt its reconstitu¬ 
tion. arzdnig mostly translates Av. nas and han , rarely also other words, 
e.g. bdrdxha: abar arzdnik is found for Av. pairis.handna. The closest parallel 
is perhaps pad ahrayih frdz afrid — Av. asava.fradwarsta - Y., 71, 6 (= Sp. 70, 
22). One might be tempted to suggest *asava.pairis.hanhanana ££ who has 
been granted (the reward) by the Holy One ”, but it cannot be denied that 
in view of the variability of the Pahlavi versions there are several other 
possibilities, e.g. *as6.upa.bdrdx8a ££ esteemed by Rta ” (cf. pad ahrayih sarddr 

1 That, rather than “ un tel ”, is the meaning of kas. 

2 This could have been found out easily enough by referring to West’s translation ( SBE ., 
47, p. 7) or to Christensen, Premier Homme , i, 28 sq. One wonders why the work of earlier 
scholars should be so pointedly overlooked. 
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= Av. asa.sar). In any case Nyberg’s translation qui etait d’une noblesse 
superieure en justice is inadequate. We can now reconstitute the beginning of 
the original Avestan text (with due reserve as regards the epithet): dat aoxta 
ahuro mazdd hadise asava.pairis.hanhanandi: hadis asava.pairis- 

hanhanana. . . . 

Hadis went to pay his visit to Adam and Eve and became involved in one 1 
of those delightful bits of folklore that European scholars, from time to time, 
contribute to the treasures of Oriental thought: il fit naitre de Masye et de 
Masydne le pain fait de ble et il le leur donna. The Zoroastrian books, it is true, 
tell us of the origin of plants (including species of grain) from the gigantic 
corpse of the Primordial Bull who died seventy years before Adam and Eve 
appeared in the world, cf. the Pahl. texts discussed by B. Geiger, BSOS., 
VIII, 551 sqq. 2 ; but that Adam and Eve bring forth finished loaves, with 
Hadis apparently acting as midwife, is a novel feature. One is sorry to have 
to demolish this charming story. The Pahlavi verb zastan , common in the 
Pahl. versions of the Avesta, means not “ faire naitre ” but “ to ask ”; it 
renders Av. ]ad- “ to ask ” to which it belongs by etymology, cf. further 
Man.MPers. zast- } ZII., ix, 18$. Its present is spelt in various ways, z- (instead 
of zd- = zay- before -y-) in zyt , Vd. } 3 1 (Sp., 19 papu.) — faiSyq, FOim, xv 
= faihyat [but both probably wrong for zst ], or zd- = zay- in zdynd, Vd., 19 29 
(Sp., 217 14 ) = - faihyenti , or zdy- in ZHYM = zdyym 1st sing. Y., 9 19 , etc. 
(Sp., p. 74 17 , 19 , 20 , 21 , 75 1 , 3 , etc.) = faihyemi , as 1st pi. Y., 68 21 (Sp., p. 234 15 ) 
= faihyamna , and in ZHYH = zdyyh 2nd sing. Y., II 2 (Sp., p. 84 8 ) = faihyehi , 
or finally as z’d- in z’dsnyh Y., 65 10 (Sp., p. 227 15 ) = -fastim, ZHHM = z’dym 
as 1st sing. Y., 65 11 (Sp., p. 227 20 , 23 ) — faihydmi, as 1st pi. Vist. Yt. 8 (p. 188 5 ) 
= faiSyata, indirectly in zdyet spelt YLYDWN-yt Y., 9 23 (see Air.Wb. s.v. gad 
n. 5), and last not least Z’SYH Y., 65 10 , in Spiegel’s print, Z’DDS in K 5 
fol. 293v. u. = faihyois. The last mentioned form, which in the Yasna renders 
the 2nd sing, opt., is identical with the form in our Dinkerd passage, the sole 
difference being this that in the Dinkerd stem and ending are written as if 
they were two separate words, whereby z’d-, standing virtually in pausa , 
has automatically assumed the disguise of Z’K ; that final d/g/y frequently 
look like -k, is, one trusts, known to students of Pahlavi palaeography (cf. e.g. 
BSOAS ., XI, 732). It is appropriate to mention here that over thirty years 
ago Bartholomae discussed the verbal forms in this Dinkerd text and correctly 
read zdyeh, which he translated rogas ; needless to say, he understood all 

1 Another we owe to J. Stephenson, The Zoological Section of the Nuzhatu-l-Qulub, p. 44, 
“ the spider . . . they prepare a net as a snare for flies, which form their food. The male spins 
the thread and becomes a female [my italics].” The Persian text has “ the male spins the warp 
and the female the woof (pud) 

2 Forms derived from MPers. venok occur in modern Iranian not only in Nayini (as Geiger 

says, ibid., p. 552). Cf. Tajiki buni “ lentil ” (Mann, i, 53); Bakht. gindi “ lentil ” (ibid , ii, 186) ; 
Codex Cumanicus , 110, 8, bunu — “ Latin ” erbegia (i.e. ervilia) — Turkish brizac (i.e. ). 

Differently Gronbech, Roman. Wb ., 72 s.v. byrcaq ; erbegia is hardly = Ital. erbaggio , but rather 
— Ital. rubiglia , Span, arveja, etc. [Persian dictionaries have compounds with bunu : bunu-surx, 
bunu-siyah , bunu-mas, bunu-naxle, for various species of lentils and peas.] 
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the other forms properly too ( WZKM ., xxix, 17). Nyberg does not mention 
Bartholomae’s article, which he quoted in his Hilfsbuch , ii, 18, 1. 

Hadis, therefore, “ went to Adam and Eve and asked them for bread of 
that corn. They gave it (to him) and he blessed it for them.” “ That corn ” 
is appropriate here; for in the lines preceding our passage we read that Ohrmazd 
had provided Adam and Eve with cattle and corn, and instructed them in the 
cultivation of corn, etc. ( DhM ., 593 8-11 ). They had bread even before Hadis 
appeared on the scene. Hadis asked them for some and they gave it (to him ): 
the corresponding Pahlavi words, u-sdn dad (in N.’s transcription api-sdn dat ), 
appear in Nyberg’s translation as et il le leur donna. Professor Nyberg energeti¬ 
cally demands that his critics should not confine themselves to briefly pointing 
out their divergent views, but should produce lengthy reasoned statements, 
quoting chapter and verse; would a classical philologist be expected to give 
reasons for rejecting the translation of dabant as “ he gave ” ? The object of 
Hadis 5 mission is to teach mankind to speak a blessing over their food before 
sitting down to it. The blessing should conclude with the formula known as 
Ahunavar to Zoroastrians (as Ahuvar to Nyberg): u-s srud ahunavar 2 “ and 
he (Hadis) recited two Ahunavars ”. Nyberg’s version, et il lit deux ahuvar , 
instead of il lut , embodies an error that compares with the one he committed 
in his rendering of u-sdn dad. In his order Ohrmazd said to Hadis srdyisn 
ahunavar 2 = “ you shall recite two Ahunavars The form in -isn has here, 
(as often) the value of an imperative or optative ; srdyisn/srud should join the 
three doubly attested verbs as a fourth. 

We have now cleared the way for a consideration of the ending DS, which 
is here used for the 2nd person singular. Nyberg’s article leaves one with the 
impression that the ending occurred solely in the Dinkerd passage; but in 
fact neither is it uncommon nor has it escaped the attention of scholars. We 
have already mentioned z’d-DS as the equivalent of Av. jaiSydis, which is 
2nd sing, optative, in Yasna , 65 10 . No deep study of the Pahlavi versions is' 
required to discover that the ending DS is used, with fair regularity, to represent 
the Avestan 2nd sing. opt. In order to discover that, we have to be acquainted 
with the idiosyncrasies of both the manuscripts and the printed type that 
was (and still is) used in Europe. The only edition worth the name of the 
Pahl. Yasna, Vispered, and Vendidad, is that by Spiegel (1853-8). For the 
text of the Yasna he based himself, quite sensibly, on the MS. K 5 . We can 
now control his readings, thanks to the full-length facsimile of K 5 we owe to 
the enterprise of Dr. Munksgaard; it is well known that K 5 , written in 
a.d. 1323, is one of our oldest and most important Avesta MSS. (if not the 
most important). An exceptionally clear DS occurs in K 5 , e.g. in YMLLWN-DS, 
fol. 294r. 3 (= [fra]mru of Y., 65 10 , a corrupt form standing for either 2nd 
sing. impt. or opt.): in Spiegel’s edition (p. 227 19 ) we have YMLLWN-HH 
instead. And so it is everywhere. Throughout his work Spiegel printed HH 
for the DS of the MSS. He did that because he felt convinced that there was 
no real distinction between the two groups and because he knew that the MSS. 
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themselves frequently failed to maintain any such distinction. • But he was 
not consequent and sometimes printed DS (which in his print is not different 
from DDH) when he realized that the signs were meant to express ds, ys, etc.; 
thus he gives BDS (or rather BDDH) for bes (e.g. p. 226 9 ) while K 5 292r. 1 
has BDS with precisely the same group as in the verb ending. It should also 
be noted that the scribe of K 5 made no distinction between DS and DDH; 
cf. e.g. ’LWNDS — arvandih 295v. 1, GDH’wmnDS = farrah-omandih 295r. 
apu., ’ HDDS = ahrdyih 298r. apu. et 'passim (all of them DS as in 
YMLLWN-DS), but also 5 m’wnDDH = amdwandih 295r. 11, etc. In common 
with the scribes of most old MSS., he thought very little of the difference 
between s and yh (etc.), and so wrote drwdstyh 306r. 6 or ’p’tyh 323v. 2 with S 
or conversely ’ P-s 248v. u., ’ YK-s 301r. 6, nywksyt 227v. 10 with clear DH . 
The “ wrong ” use of s and yh/d’, etc., is nearly as common as the “ correct ” 
one. This applies also to K 20 . 

It is less easy to decide whether the scribe of K 5 intended to make any 
difference between DS/DDH, on the one hand, and HH on the other. It is 
a matter of some doubt. But it is quite certain that HH is conventionally 
written for DDH in many words in all Pahlavi MSS. Thus we have HH with 
the value of yd' — iyd in mddiydn, miydn, niydg, niydz, viydban, siydQi), 
friydd, pddiydwand, ziydn, pit(i)ydrag, siydwus (e.g. K 35 79r. 4 sqq.). This 
same mode of spelling is habitually applied to the ending DS in later MSS. 
where it appears as HH, i.e. precisely as in Spiegel’s print. There is thus some 
justification for his mode of printing; for as he dealt with more than one MS. 
in editing his text, he could not very well be expected to produce as “ variants ” 
what are merely mannerisms of handwriting. 

Examples for DS/HH : B‘YHWN-HH = ayasois, Vd., 9 14 (Sp., 131 13 ); 
’ sncHH = paiti.hincois, Vd., 9 16 (Sp., 132 4 sqq.); frakdrayois, Vd., 9 11 , appears 
as ZRYTWN-HH ap. Sp., 130 19 sqq., as -DDH once in Jamasp’s edition and 
in FOim., v. It alternates with -yh and the 2nd sing. impt. in Vd., 17 5 (Sp., 
193 12-4 ), HPLWN-HH avakanois . . . YBLWN-yh abarois . . . pr’c YMLLWN 
framruyd. In K 5 it has sometimes a semicircle each above and below, see 
pr’c YBLWN-DS —frabarois (Y., 65 10 ) fol. 293v. u. The same ending looks 
like a cross between DS and x 2 in YBLWN- in K 5 251r. 5 = -bardhi. Outside 
the Pahlavi versions of the Avesta the ending is used both for the 2nd sing, 
indie, and, in some MSS., also for the 3rd sing. opt. of the verb “ to be ”. 
Thus AV. 3, 6, Y’TWNt HWH-HH “ you have come ” (twice) with variants 
-DDH, -H, -HY. PahlRiv., 83 3 , pursed ku kanizag ke xwes HWH-HH goved 
ku . . . man ... to xwes horn “ he will ask ‘ my girl, whom do you belong to ? 
and she will say f ... to you ’ ”. Ibid., 23 1 , 6 , zivist HWH-HH “ you have 
lived ”, Y’TWN-t HWH-HH “ you have come ”. Ibid., 147 pu. to ke mard 
HWH-HH “ who are you ? ”. These are all clear indiqatives. As 3rd sing. opt. 
HWH-HH occurs, in conditional clauses, etc., nearly throughout as auxiliary 
verb, in Pahl. Riv., 27 6 , 38 4 sqq., 46 papu., 52 pu., 53 1 , 82 2 , 9 , 86 4 (here variant 
HWH-HDH ), etc.; occasionally the ideogram HWH is then omitted so that 
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spellings such as ’ MT .... SGYTWN-tHH arise (Dd., p. 45 7 ,“ as if. . . went,” 
Pers. raft-e), cf. the spelling YHWWN-tDB for YHWWN-t HWH-DB in 
“ classical ” Pahlavi (= Pers. bud-e\ cf. Spiegel, Gramm. Huzv., § 117, n. 2). 

The function of DS/HH in the texts translated from the Avesta as the 
ending of the 2nd sing. opt. (or subj.) was on the whole correctly understood 
by Spiegel in 1856 (Gramm. Huzv., p. 110). In 1874 West gave DS or HH 
(mentioning both forms) as the ending of the 2nd sing, opt., and noticed the 
use of HWH-HH and its variants as 2nd sing, indie, and 3rd sing. opt. 
(Glossary and Index , p. 344). In the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie 
(1895-1901), i, 1, 312, Salemann discussed the endings again; he noted all 
possible spellings, including both DS and HH , but doubted whether we should 
assume a separate form for the 2nd sing. opt. (or subj.). Nyberg, in 1944, 
does not know of the existence, outside his Dinkerd passage, of an ending whose 
function has been established for nearly a century. 

How is the ending DS/HH to be read ? It would be wrong to disregard 
the well-defined function it has in the oldest layer of Pahlavi texts. Spiegel 
was certainly right in maintaining that it should not be confused with the 
ending of the 2nd sing, indicative. The 2nd sing. opt. of the ow/a-class would 
end in - e < -ai < -ayais in Middle Persian; this, therefore, is the appro¬ 
priate reading of DS/HH. After the loss of final - h , the 2nd sing. opt. became 
indistinguishable from the 2nd sing, indie., which had been -eh < -aih < - ayah 
< -ayahi ; the 2nd sing. opt. disappeared and merged in the 2nd sing, indie. 
The ending DS/HH thus became redundant and served for final -e or -l, 1 
at first only in the 2nd sing, indie., then also in the 3rd sing, opt., and even 
in nouns such as gytHH “ world ” = gete or rather geti (cf. the Old Syriac 
spelling gtyh , Noldeke, Festgruss Roth, 35, n. 5), MHHLHH = Mahli, 
MHHLHHNHH 2 = Mahliydni, Pahl. Riv., 29 11 sqq. 

As soon as the function and phonetic value of DS/HH are understood, it 
also becomes clear what letters are compounded into this ending. It will be 
remembered that in old MSS. the ligature is sometimes furnished with two 
semicircles (above, p. 63), of which the one above represents the upper half 
of the head of D and the one below indicates the tail of either D or B ; both 
together prove that the group contained D. The whole group represents the 
old ending -ydy. If we apply to the ancient Pahlavi material, we find that 
from as early as the third century onwards -ydy is regularly employed for 
final -e/-i. It occurs often in the Pahlavi Psalter, see Schaeder, Ung. Jbb., 
xv, 574 sq., but is found even in inscriptions by Sapur I, see provisionally 
BSOS., IX, 829. In the Pahlavi Psalter a direct ancestor of our DS is attested 
in Ps., 129, 3 HT . . . NTLWN-ydy “ if thou . . . shouldest mark ”; 
NTLWN-ydy = page is 2nd sing. opt. (not indie, as some authors say). It is 

1 The distinction of -e- and -l- in MPers. and early NPers. is a matter of some difficulty. 

2 This spelling exemplifies the three most common values of the group HH, viz. (1) ’ + 

{b + b), (2) yd' = iyd, (3) in final position i/e. One would like to know how Nyberg would 
propose to read the word ; in view of his words getah “ world ” and frahdt “ help ”, one would 
expect Mahrahanah. 
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possible that the ending x 2 is, amongst other things, also a variant of “ DS ”, 
cf. K. Barr, BSOS., t VIII, 402 sq. 

We must not forget to mention that several years before he published the 
article here under discussion, Professor .Nyberg happened on a passage in the 
Pahl. Riv., a late text in which the ending HH is particularly frequent as 
2nd sing, indie, and 3rd sing. opt. (La legende de Keresdspa. Oriental Studies . . . 
C. E. Pavry , 1934 [written 1929], 336-352). He then interpreted the ending 
as -ah, explained evident indicatives as subjunctives (although -ah is unknown 
to MPers. as ending of the 2nd sing, sbj.), and enriched the Pahlavi grammar 
by the 3rd sing. opt. hah. There is no point in discussing the details of an 
explanation that results in so peculiar forms. What is noteworthy is that the 
ending that he then explained as -ah, and the ending that he now interprets 
as -endeh, are one and the same ending; their identity may be slightly—only 
very slightly—obscured by the accidents of handwriting and printing type, 
but is for that not any the less real. It is not as if Nyberg had abandoned the 
earlier reading -ah to substitute -endeh for it; on the contrary, he now quotes 
it with approval (p. 72, n. 1; p. 81, n. 2). 

INDEX 
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nstyqws 51 
nsyd - 43 ; i 7 
nwn 45 
nxwstyn i 19 
nxwyn 43, 45 
nyr'm- i 27 
nysdyl ii 7 
nyspwrd 46 ; i 46 
nyw 51 
pd 45 
p'k i 34 
p'rtg i 53 
pd . . . r'z 45-6 
pdmwg 46 
pdmuxtg ii 12 
pdxPh- ii 17 sqq. 
pdyrg i 48 
phyqyrb 41 ; i 5, 28 
pnjwm ii 16 
pnjwyst ii 20 
pr i 6 

prmngyn 44 
prspyd 45 
prw'n ii 11 
prwdg 43 ; i 29 
prxyz- 56 ; ii 17 sqq. 
prydvm i 27 
pryg ii 8 
prystg'n i 36 , 
prystr 41 n. 1 
psqwc 41-3 ; i 6 
pwhr ii 16 sqq. 
pwVwd 45 ; i 38 
pws i 14 

pwskwr 53 ; ii 17 
pyd (“ meat ”) 43 
pydr i 17 

pyr'mwn 45 ; i 34 
rz 45-6 ; i 43 
rdnyn 50 
rfyl ii 7 
rp'g 46 

rwc 45 ; ii 17 sqq. 
rwfyl i 22 ; ii 5 
rwsn i 49 
rxss {?) 51 ; ii 8 
s'ryndws 51 
sr'yl 47 n. 4 ; ii 5 
swcysn 45 
sxwn 52 ; ii 11 
sy'ryft 43 
syi 51 
sb 45 

sb'nyg ii 10 
sfsyr i 32 
shwm ii 19 
swb'n 51 
swryn 55 ; ii 18 
syftg 55 
syfiyn ii 29 
t'ryg ii 9 
tb i 3, 8 
Zftr i 30 
thr 55 
Zrs ii 10 
tryfs 55 
% 57 


twn (“ your ”) 51 ; ii 3 
taZ 55 

Zyj45; i 31 
tying 43 
Zyz 45 

w’cZ 41, 51 ; i 3, 44 ; ii 3, 9 

v/n- i 54 

w'xi i 17 

wl 55 

wnwhg 52 

wrwcn 49 n. 1 

wryxs - ii 12 

wsyxwr i 24 

wiwb’g i 31 

wy'g ii 14 

wyg'n - ii 4 

wyspryxt 47 

wysZ ii 18 

xwd'wwn i 15 

xwd’y ii 2 

xwnyh- i 4, 8 

xyimyn 45 ; i 45 

51 

yd 52 ; ii 13 
ywbhr ii 10 
ywjdhr i 18, 20 
ii 8, 17 sqq. 
yyiw{‘) i 16 ; ii 2 
yzd'n ii 2 
z’dt? ii 9 

z'wr 52 ; ii 1, 4, 11 
z’yA- i 9 
zmbwdyg 50 
zn- i 46 
zrw'n ii 11 
zwr i 51-2 
zyncyhr 57 
zynd’nyg 46 
zyyn i 47 

Avestan 

apastanaidho 41 n. 2 
apudra 41 
xrafstra 41 n. 1 
Vaekdrdta 52 
Vardna 52-3 
skaiti 52 n. 1 
tfadis 60 

Parth. Inscr. 

’Z’?m 54 
Vr’w 54 
Hrwptkn 54 
bVslcn 54 
i/A (= yad) 54 
%ndstn 53 
« 54 
kpy 54 
pskbwr 53-4 
54 

sy&w 54 
i’s 54 
TR' 54 

54 

wyrsn 49 n. 1, 54 
Pahlavi 
arzdnig 60 
bskwc 42 
NTLWNydy 64 


sor 55 
47 

spyjc 47 
ta 52 
tnyn > 42 
wenok 61 n. 2 
wlwc'n 49 n. 1 
zastan 61 
zay- 61 

Persian 
abistan 41 
baray- 46 n. 2 
bauz 47 n. 3 
bunu(-) 61 n. 2 
Caydniydn 55 
dafez 47 n. 3 
greff 66 
Ghirj 49 n. 1 
humai 42 n. 1 
Kaiyar 54 
Lori 57 
meve 56 
parniyan 55 
pulad 45 
sa6z 47 
saikf 47 
55 
Za 52 

SOGDIAN, ETC. 

41 n. 2 
*skt ’ 52 n. 1 
csn~ 9 cs'nt 43 n. 1 
cxs'pt 51 n. 1 
W54 
myh'kw 56 
py&r 46 n. 2 

Saka Kaspar- 56 
Khwar. 8ar 46 n. 2 
Oss. pakondzi 43 
Bal. rasZar 41 n. I 

Sanskrit 
Kasmira 55-6 
Ciwa 56 
Jatdpura 57 
Jarta 57 
Narayana 55 
Parata 53 n. 2 
Purusapura 53 
Rauruka 57 
Faniw 52-3 
Yisvapaigi 52 

Others 

Turk, brizac 61 n. 2 
Lat. erbegia 61 n. 2 
Tib. Kaspar 56 
Hebr. mdgdd 56 
Aram, migda 56 
Arm. pasku6 42 
Georg, p'askunji 42-3 
Svan. p'aysguj 43 
Talm. puiqanm 42 
Syr. raza, bdraz- 45-6 
Drav. *suvar 55 
Syr. *zndnyq > 46 
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A Sogdian Fragment of the Manichaean Cosmogony 

By W. B. Henning 

A S a good missionary and teacher Mani knew the value of repetition. With 
endless pains he had elaborated a story of the world, which was to explain 
all phenomena, of nature and the mind, that came within reach of his know¬ 
ledge. Its comprehensiveness made it so complicated that it required—and 
still requires—a strong effort to remember all its details. All the greater was 
the need to force it, by ceaseless repetition, into the minds of those who were 
ready to listen to the new prophet. No doubt every one of his books and 
longer epistles opened with this story, which may have been the sole subject 
of several of them. It is therefore useless to try to identify the various accounts 
before us either with each other or with one of the books of which we know 
merely the title. 

The chief versions of the Manichaean story of the world are the Epistula 
Fundamenti, the Middle Persian fragments M98/9, the Middle Persian book 
T iii D 260 (= Mir. Man., i), the Uigur fragments T ii D 173 (Turk. Man., i, 
7-17), the book excerpted by Theodor bar Qonai, and the one used by Ibn 
an-Nadlm. To these should be added the Sogdian book whose one surviving 
fragment is published here. Apparently it was the most elaborate account 
of all. Each form of the story has points that are peculiar to it and absent 
from all others ; the Sogdian is no exception to this rule. 

This Sogdian fragment is interesting also for its .history. It was the first 
Manichaean fragment studied by a European scholar in modern times. With its 
help F. W. K. Muller tried to decipher the Manichaean script, but failed because 
its language was unknown (Sb.P.A.W., 1904, 349, n. 1 ; Handschriftenreste, 
ii, 96 sq.). In printing, after his successful decipherment, a few excerpts from 
it he published the first Sogdian text ever made known. When one views the 
development of Sogdian studies, founded as they are on this first publication, 
one is surprised at finding that the fragment has remained in limbo these many 
years. By placing it before the public now we make amende honorable for long 
neglect. 

M 178, “ the best preserved Manichaean fragment, a double folio, of white, 
thin leather, a masterpiece of calligraphy ” (Muller, loc. cit.). No photograph 
is available ; the text is published according to a copy I took (from the original) 
about twelve years ago (possibly without due care). The lines printed by Muller 
are 14-16 and 83-99. Between the first folio (paradise) and the second 
(firmaments) three or even four double-folios, i.e. twelve or sixteen pages, 
may be missing (darkness, attack, first man, mixture, second creation, redemp¬ 
tion of first man). The headlines do not give the contents of the pages, but 
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are pieces of a continuous text which ran from the first page of the book to 
the last and in content amounted to a colophon; they are these :— 

1st fob, recto fi’t prw mywn Syyn . . . shall be in the whole 

verso ’rt’wspy’h Church (and) Righteousness ... 

2nd fob, recto yw’nw’cyy wny . . . remission of sins to 

verso ymbnfiryyt the toil-weary . . . 

First Folio s Paradise 

{Recto) (1) wny mzyx ’xsywnyy zrw’/3yyy (2) pyrnms’r o ’ty ’styk x’nd (3) 
’frytyt ’wt’kt kyy ’tysn s’k (4) ’ty ptsm’r nyystt kw ’ty wSyyS (5) myn’nd 
x’ rwxsnd’h /Jyystt (6) frystyt ’ty mrS’spndt ’ty (7) z’wrkynd pr mzyx wysww 
’tyy (8) s’twxy’ o ’rtsn wy’ nwwsc (9) jw’nyy xw ’ny’m nyyst o o (10) ’rty 
ctf’rmyk ’wswyc bry’ sic (11) wy’ rwxsnww rwxsn’yrSmn‘y (12) wyS’snyq 
qrsn’w wyn’mndyh (13) kyy ’tysn wnyy syr’kyy sic ptm’k (14) nyyst o o ’rty 
/fyystyy krjy’wr (15) ptmwk ’ty nywSn y’Swq SySym ’ty (16) /JwS’ndc ’ps’k 
’ty wyspzng’n (17) zywr ’ty py’tyy xwtyy sfryn’t (18) pr wrcxwndqy’ o o ’ty 
pncmyk (19) x’n’ rwxsn’ z’y xwymnyy nwsc (20) qrjy’wr kyy ’tysyy wyy 
sk’wyh a (21) ’/?y’p nyyst o 5 rtysyy xww (22) n’ywk’wyy nyy ”p’t j8wt o ’rty 
(23) nyy s’n ’tynyy (’)wyjtq’ryyh (24) prywySS z’y ’nsprt oo ’rtyh (25) ^Sy’nyq 
prsprn ’bjyr c ync slc (26) kyy ’ty ”yqwn nyy ’/friwtyy o ’rty (27) xw wyspw 
syrw ’ySc cywySSyh (28) ”jyyt o ’rty yw pystyy ’xsnkt’ (29) yrt’ o wysp’sprymyy 
o rwstyh (30) prw yr/3 p’ryzy’ o ’ty wnd’ (31) j8ryy^8rynyyt zrywnyyt kyy ’tysn 
xw (32) /?ryy kS’c nyy ’wryzt nyy pwst (33) ’ty nyy kyrmnyy ^Swt o o ’rtyy 
{Verso) (34) x’xsryyt nws’ft’kt kyy (35) ’ty ’mbyrtt w” ’nyttc (36) rwxsn’yrSmn 
mry r’y pww (37) s’q ’spnctt s’yknd ’ty (38) y’Swqt ’ty prt’wt kyy ’tyh (39) 
”ykwn ”ykwn nwsyy ’skwnd o o (40) ’rty w’nw ptsyc’ xcyy x” (41) 
rwxsn’yrSmn prymySS pnc (42) mzyyxy’ b ’rty ’wrm wrmyy’h (43) ’skwnd 
o ’ty pcqwyr nyy ptz’nd sic (44) prw rwxsny’k ’skwnd kw ’tysn (45) xw t’ryy 
nyyst o prw nwsc jw’n (46) kw ’tysn mrc nyyst o pr jwky’ (47) pw r’f o prw 
wysyy kw ’tyysn (48) ’ndwxc nyyst o prw fry’wyyh,(49) pww jyst’wc o prw 
fryy’nw’z (50) kw ’tysn yw’r nyyst o prw krsn (51) kyy ’ty nyy wyyndyy sic o prw 
/?y’nyyk (52) tmb’r kw ’ty wyg’n slc nyyst o prw (53) nwsynyy xwrt pww psyyS 
kww (54) ’tysyy prw ymbn ’ty wtyy’ nyy (55) /3r’nd o ’ty pr wyn’mndyyh (56) 
Py s ^yi xn d o ’ty z’wrkynd prw (57) z’wr o ’ty prw t’wndqy’ syyr (58) t’wndyt 
xnd o ’ty Systwc n’m (59) nyy ptz’n’nd sic o ’rtpyst prst’tyt (60) qrsn’wt ’ty 
pys^yf xnd o ’rtsn (61) jyk’ nyyst prywysn tmb’r o (62) ’rtsn xw wysndyy 
ptmwk ’/?t’t (63) ^Srywr zng’n py’tyy xcyy rtnynyy (64) kyy ’ty qS’c rymnyy 
nyy ^8wt oo (65) ’rtsn x’ ’wt’kt nyy wyqndyh sic 

a Or wyysFwyh. h mzyy\ corr. pi\m. into mzyyxy. 

Translation 

[The Realm of Light is divided into “ Five Greatnesses ” (lines 41-2), 
the 3£ °f Chinese Manichaeism. 1 No. 1 is missing, of No. 2 only the last 

1 Traite Manicheen, 56 [552], 3; Hymn-scroll , 1226, 336r. They were incorrectly explained 
by Chavannes-Pelliot, loc. cit., n. 1, and Waldschmidt-Lentz, Munich. Dogm., 495. 

VOL. XII. PART 2. ‘I 
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words are preserved. Cf. Allberry, Manichdean Psalm-Book , 9, “ The Kingdom 
of Light . . . consisted in five Greatnesses, and they are [1] the Father and 
[2] his twelve Aeons and [3] the Aeons of the Aeons, [4] the Living Air, 
[5] the Land of Light.”] 

.... [the twelve Aeons who stand] before the Great King God Zarwan. 

The third, the Blessed Places (— Aeons) without count and number (= beata 
et gloriosa saecula neque numero neque prolixitate aestimanda, Ep. fund.) wherein 
dwell the Light Gods, Angels, Elements, and Powers in great bliss and joy. 

The fourth, the Pure Air in the Light Paradise, wondrous, beautiful to 
behold, immeasurable its goodness for them (= the Light Gods, etc.). By 
supernatural power it shall, by itself, bring into being (create) the gods’ marvel 
dress and garment, throne, diadem, and fragrant wreath, ornaments, and finery 
of all kinds. 

The fifth, the Light Earth, 1 *self-existent, eternal, miraculous; in *height 
it is beyond *reach (?), its *depth cannot be perceived. No enemy and no 
*injurer walk this Earth : its divine pavement is of the substance of diamond 
(vajra) that does not shake for ever. 2 All good things are born from it: adorned, 
graceful hills wholly covered with flowers, grown in much excellence; green 
fruit-bearing trees whose fruits never *drop, never rot, and never become 
wormed 3 ; springs flowing with ambrosia 4 that fill the whole Paradise, its 
groves and plains; countless mansions and palaces, thrones and *benches 
that exist in perpetuity for ever and ever. 

Thus arranged is the Paradise, in these Five Greatnesses. They are calm 
in quietude and know no fear. They live in the light, where they have no 
darkness ; in eternal life, where they have no death; in health without sickness ; 
in joy, where they have no sorrow ; in charity without hatred ; in the company 
of friends, where they have no separation; in a shape that is not brought to 
naught, in a divine body where there is no destruction; on ambrosial food 
without restriction, 5 wherefore they bear no toil and hardship. In appearance 
they are ornate, in strength powerful, in wealth exceeding rich; of poverty 
they know not even the name. Nay, they are equipped, beautiful, and 
embellished ; no damage occurs to their bodies. Their garment of joy is finery 
that never gets soiled, of seventy myriad kinds, set with jewels. Their places 
are never destroyed . . . 

Notes 

(3) sak “ number ” (MPers., Parth. sag) is from *sahak, cf. Av. f sdnha 
‘‘ number ” (Pahl. marak). 

(13) Cf. the construction of BBB., 43, b 6-8. 

(19) xwymnyy , above translated as “ self-existent ”, is one of four hapax 

1 With this section the reader should compare the poetic treatment of the subject by Mar 
Ammo, in the first canto of Huwidagman (— Hymn-scroll , 261-338, see BSOAS., XJ, 199-208, 
216-19). 

2 Cf. Hymn-scroll , 271. 3 Cf. Hymn-scroll , 296. 

4 Cf. Hymn-scroll, 304. 5 Cf. Hymn-scroll, 281 c-d. 
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legomena in, as many lines; it may roughly correspond to [terra) ingenita. 
Perhaps *xwemane from *xwamene from an ancient compound *xwamanyaka- 
(or the like) with xwa- 44 self” as first part; the second half may,belong to 
Av. mainya- 44 authoritative ”, which has derivatives in Sogdian, see Benveniste, 
BSOS., IX, 513, 1 or Sogd. men- 44 to be, stay, dwell ” [BBB., 97), which is 
from OPers. manaya-, Av. mqnaya- 44 remain, wait ”. 

(20) sk’wyh almost certainly from ’ sh- 44 high ” (Chr. sq-). 

(21) ’fiy’p 44 reach ” (or 44 limit ”) from abi + cep- “ reach, obtain ”. The 
appertaining verb exists in Chr. Sogd. by’pd’rm, S.T ., ii, Lentz “ ich habe 
erfahren ” (cf. Pers. dar-ydftan), and possibly in fiy'py, VJ., 743. 

(22) n’ywFwyy is probably the antonym of sk’wyh (20), hence “ depth ”. 
nayuk occurs in unpublished fragments as both adjective (“ deep ”) and 
substantive (“ depression ” ?). Cf. T ii D 93b (Sogd. script), rty ZKwy n’ywk 
zryw .... ”ph .... c’8rs’r ptkwn sw’skwn 44 he dived down into the deep ocean’s 
water ”. In Manich. script M 247 V 6 n’ywq ”pyy 44 deep water ” (broken 
passage); M 502, 1, V 4, zrynct ’tysn n’yw[k gap ] zwf ’ p88ynct “ saves . . . 
and pulls them out of the jaws of the deep . . .”, cf. Gershevitch, JRAS ., 1946, 
180; M 452 b 11 (very broken) yrt’ zry[ ]wyy n’ywkt c[ ] . . . . x’xsryt 
44 mountains, seas,... depressions,... springs ”, Note zry - 44 sea ” (Av. zrayah-), 
which was hitherto not known as a Sogdian word. Av. ndvaya “ deep ” ? 

(23) ’ wyjtq’ryyh may render Parth. or MPers. wzyndg’r, hence from wi-jati- 
(as wzynd from wi-janti -, if the Parthian is loan-word from MPers.) ? The 
initial is difficult to explain. 

(32) ’ wryz - 44 to drop, be shed ” was badly explained in Sogdica , 34, where 
the passage was quoted. The Sogdian verb cannot be separated from Persian 
fizldan 44 to drop, be shed (leaves, hair, etc.) ”, which was confused with 
rixtan 44 to pour ” owing to the identity of their present stems ; we had recently 
occasion to point out a similar confusion in the case of Persian tiz (BSOAS., 
XII, 45). Decisive is here the existence of riz- in Parthian where OIr. raic- 
would appear as rye-, cf. M 171, 35 ’ws . . . . png ny ryzynd 44 its leaves are 
not shed ” (the text was given in full in BSOAS., XI, 63, n. 6). Here also 
belongs Pashto rezeddl, razeddl 44 to cast off, shed, to fall (as leaves) ”, cf. 
Morgenstierne, EVP., 65. 

(38) prt’w-, above translated as 44 bench ”, is evidently some kind of seat 
or bed, cf. M 521b 28/9 ].cst prfwt y[8wqt] ’tyy w’8. One wonders whether 
this word can be connected with Persian , var. = *pardav (vocalized 
pardu), which translates Ar. ]i8‘ 44 (the trunk of a palm-tree used as) a gallows ” 
in the Muqaddimatu ’ l-Adab, 22, 10; the glossators may have had in mind 
another meaning of ]i8‘, viz. 44 roof-beam ”. Vullers has merely from the 
Farhang-i Su'url whose author attributes to it the meaning 44 skylight ” 
and quotes a verse which seems to admit 44 roof-beam ”. The Burhdn-i QatV 
provides us with 44 a pole to support the branches of a fruit-laden tree ” ; 

1 With Chr. Sogd. myn'br cf. Oss. mindvar , mxniwdg. 
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its b- is no doubt due to popular etymology ( bar “ fruit ”); the author, of the 
Farhang-i Anjuman-aray-i Nasiri throws doubt on this word and complains 
of its absence from other dictionaries ; but it is given by Sururi. 1 A popular 
form of pardu or pardav “ beam, pole ” is o parde, also not in the dictionaries, 
cf. Muqaddimatu 9 l-Adab, 25, 6, 3“ a small parde ” = Ar. ‘ arid “ joist 
(of a roof) ” ; Gazophylacium linguae Persarum , 448, trave : travicella = ojr ; 
cf. Velatru pardi “ small sticks or pieces of wood laid in the ceiling at right 
angles to the larger beams ” (Lambton, Three Persian Dialects , 90); it must 
not be confused with parde “ curtain The word was neglected by the Persian 
lexicographers because it so happened that it was not used by poets. 

(50) ywr was discussed recently by M. Benveniste, J.A., 1936, i, 232, 
Vessantara J., p. 97, and by myself, JRAS ., 1944, 140, n. 2; BSOAS ., XI, 
487, n. 4. I now accept the meaning suggested by M. Benveniste (“ separa¬ 
tion ”) in preference to that proposed by myself (“ mourning ”); M. Ben- 
veniste’s interpretation has the additional advantage of relieving us from the 
need of assuming two homographs yw’r. 2 “ Separation ” fits also Parth. wwW. 
Cf. further Oss. warin (Dig. iwarun) “ divide, distribute ”, Khwarezmian 
y'war-, imperf. yawar- “ to understand ”«“ distinguish ” < “ separate ”); 
to the same stem belong also Khwarezmian bawar- “ to separate ” (differently 
Freiman, Uceme zapiski Leningradskogo Gosud. Univ ., 1940, No. 60, p. 31) 
and MPers., Parth. ‘zw’r-, Pahl. uzwar- “ distinguish, understand 

Second Folio: The Firmaments 

On whatever subject Mani was writing or talking, he was always lavish 
with details. Unfortunately he frequently failed to notice that the details 
he produced on the spur of the moment did not square with his teachings of 
the day before. His picture of the world is a case in point. Minute circum¬ 
stances are absurdly elaborated, but the whole is utter confusion. One saving 
quality is Mani’s consciousness of his shortcomings: to make his cosmologic 
views clear he published a volume of drawings and paintings, called the EIkwv 
in the Coptic Manichaica, Ard(a)hang in Parthian, Ertenk in Persian. 3 This 
volume, which in the Chinese “ Compendium of the Doctrines and Styles of 
the Teaching of the Buddha of Light Mani ” 4 is defined as “ the drawing of the 
two great principles ”, 5 and his seven books, taken together, formed the canon 
of Mani’s works. The drawings, which are lost (a copy existed in Ghazna as 
late as the eleventh century), would no doubt have helped us to understand 

1 *So at least in a MS. in my possession of the Maymriu, 'l-Furs (first edition). 

2 I take this opportunity to tender my apologies to M. Benveniste for giving (in BSOAS., 
XI, 723, note on 911) a wrong date (1939) to his article “ Notes Sogdiennes (IV) ”, BSOS., IX, 
part 3, which in fact was published in the summer of 1938. I regret this error all the more as 
the later date was favourable to my argument, which I withdraw unreservedly. 

3 Polotsky, Manichaische Homilien , 18; cf. BSOAS., XI, 71, n. 4. 

4 Taishd Tripitnka, vol. 54, No. 2141or. 

5 It also contained pictures of the final judgment. In Kephalaia, 234 sq., an AmUtor com¬ 
plains that his ultimate fate was not depicted in the volume. 
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many puzzling points; nevertheless one cannot help wishing Mani had made 
himself a little wax model of the world and kept it by his side and looked 
at it from time to time when talking on such enthralling subjects as the Eight 
Earths, the Exterior Hells, the Three Wheels, the Seven Great Columns, the 
posture of Atlas, the Giant of the Sea, the Veins of Connection, the Column 
of Glory, etc., etc. 

Our fragment deals with the Ten Firmaments; comparable passages are 
Kitdb al-Fihrist , 330; Mir. Man., i, 178, 188 sqq.; Mir. Man., iii, 888-890 
(— M 67). Each Firmament has twelve Gates, which appear to be not con¬ 
nected with the twelve constellations, and another four Gates at the cardinal 
points. Each of the twelve Gates has six Thresholds. I have endeavoured to 
explain before that the idea of the Thresholds reflects a very primitive view 
of the movement of the sun in the sky, akin to that known from the Ethiopic 
Book of Henoch, 1 and is primarily not linked to the observation of the movement 
of the sun in the ecliptic {Mir. Man., i, 188, n. 3 ; Sb.P.A.W., 1934, 34). 
Nevertheless, as the stay of the sun in a Threshold coincides with his stay in 
a zodiacal sign, in this way:— 

while the sun is in the 1 . Threshold, he is also in either Gemini or Cancer 

2. Threshold Taurus or Leo 

3. Threshold Aries or Virgo 

4. Threshold Pisces or Libra 

5. Threshold Aquarius or Scorpio 

6 . Threshold Capricornus or Sagittarius, 

one can say that in the matter of time or degrees of the ecliptic a Threshold 
amounts in effect to a zodiacal sign. A clear time value can be attributed to 
several of the subdivisions of the Threshold; they are these :— 


How many of each group 

contained in one of pre- 

Sogdian. 

Arabic. 

ceding group. 

— 


bab 

6 

pBynd 

atabah 

30 

vfcrn 

sikkah 

12 

{ yzt 

?aff 

2 

prs ’ 

— 

180 

2 

qpyS 

— 


MPers. 

Parth. 

Time 

Value. 

Degrees of 
Ecliptic. 

dr 

br 

— 

— 

”st' > ng 

’ st'ng 

month 

30° 

r'stw'n 

r’stwzn 

day 

1° 

wcyhrg 

ter , cmn ? 

2 h. 

5' 

zm'n 

”rg 

1 h. 

150" 

— 

— 

20 sec. 

50"' 

wys'ng 

m*nysVn 

10 sec. 

25"' 


The image underlying the Sogdian designations of the subdivisions is that 
of a bazaar; w’crn is the Sogdian form of the word bazaar ; ‘yzt should be a 
“ row ” or “ street ” of the bazaar, prs 9 one of the two “ sides ” of a street; 
hence, if there is any consistency, qpyS must mean “ shop ” or “ stall ”. 

{Recto) ( 66 ) ’ty qr’nd kwn’ cn smnkw’nc (67) j’ryy o ’ty pswc ’rtsn pts’r ( 68 ) 
kw rwxsn’yrSmn s ’ r S y n 0 0 ( 09 ) ’ r ty pt s ’ r W y§p’t X w ’/Jtkyspy (70) xwt’w Sn 

1 The (180) “ gates of the sun ” are mentioned in Kephalaia, 87, 21-3; cf. also BSOAS., 
XI, 65, n. 2. 
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’rd’w’n m’t o ’’y’znd (71) n/?yr’t c’nw ’ty pts’eym w’ (72) m’n’ ’fcmbSS o o 
(73) ’rtpts’r nwkr fr’y’znd ptsyty (74) ’rtysw ’ftmyy kwn’nd pnc (75) fsp’ o ’rty 
’ww xsyspt jSyw (76) wSySS nysyS’nd o ’rtms (77) cywyS c’Srstr ptys’cnd (78) 
Ss’ sm’nyy i wrcwnkrc my]’ (79) w’stnd xii rytyv o ’rty ‘yw (80) /?yp(s)yy wSyS 
p’syy nysyS’nd (81) w’nw ’ty pr mywn 8s’ sm’nyy (82) x’ Sywt prS/?n nyy kwn’nd 
o o (83) ’rtmstym xxxx frystyyt (84) syfryn sic ky ’ty ’ww 8s’ sm’nyh (85) ’skys’r 
ptrstwS’rnd o ’rty pr (86) wyspw sm’nyy xii xii xw sic Sbrt’ sic (87) ptys’c’nd 
o o ’rtms tym ’nyt (88) iv.iv S/?r’ pr ctf’r qyr”n (89) s’r mns’c’nd o ’wrS kw 
’ty (90) x’ frystyt ’skwnd o ’rty wyny x (91) sm’nytyy xw S/3’nzq’wyy 8s’ (92) 
/Jryywr fswx xcyy o ’rtysn ms (93) x’ /2ry’ /?rywr fswx ’rtpr xii (94) xii SjSrt’ 
ky ’ty wy’ sm’nyty (95) ’skwnd o pr ‘yw ‘yw S/?rw vi vi (96) pSynd mns’cnd 
o ’rty pr ‘yw ‘yw (07) pSynd qwn’nd xxx xxx w’crnd (Verso) (98) ’ty wy’ £ y w 
‘yw w’crnyy (99) xii xii ‘yzt pr ‘yw ‘yw prs’ (100) clxxx qpyS qwn’nd ’ty (101) 
pr S/3tyk prs’ clxxx (102) ’ty wy’ wyspy’ qpyySyyh (103) yksyst ’ty 8ywt /Jynd’nd 
’ty (104) pryqys’nd ’rty ’ww nyrkt cn (105) strystyy ptyyn pryqys’nd (106) 
’rty pts’r xw wysprkr ’ww (107) sm’nxsyS jyyyr o ’rtysw (108) wy’ ’/?tmyk 
sm’nyyh pr (109) y’Swk nysyS’nd ’ty pr mywn (110) 8s’ sm’n ’xsyS ’ty xwt’w 
(111) qwn’nd o ’rtpts’r cn 8s’ (112) sm’nyy c’Srstr n’snyb (113) cxryy ’ty 
’nxrwzn ptys’cnd (114) ’rtcn w’ndt tmykt Sywtyy ky (115) ’ty /Sjng’rystrt ’ty 
Pyjtit (116) ’ty st^trt’ wm’tnd o ’rtsn (117) wy’ ’nxrwznyy cndr /fynd’nd oo 
(118) ’ty xii ’nxr ’ty vii pxryyh pr (119) mywn ptrysc’ ’fcmbS (120) ’xs’wnS’rt 
kwn’nd o ’rtysn £ yw (121) wnyy S/?ty’ pty’r w’stynd o o (122) ’ty cn wyspw 
Sywtyy ky ’ty wy’ (123) ’nxrwznyy ^Sstyt xnd wyx r’k (124) ’ty pt^nd w’fnd 
’ty ptyw’fnd (125) ’rty wy’ c’Srcyq sm’nyh (126) £wn swmbnd o ’rty ’ww 
’nxrwzn (127) cywyS m’qwc’nd ’tyyh ii (128) /Jypsyy p’syynd w’stynd w’nw 
(129) ’ty ’skycyq cxrw r’mndyy 


Translation 

[The Father orders the Spiritus vivens and the Mother of Life to create 1 
the world] “ . . . and clean them [= the Elements of Light] of the poison of 
Ahriman and purify them; thereafter raise them to the Paradise 

Thereupon at once the Lord of the Seven Climes and the Mother of the 
Righteous began to plan how to arrange this world. Then they began to 
fashion it. First they made Five *Rugs; there they seated the Splenditenens. 
Thereunder they formed ten Firmaments, set up one magic twelve-faced *Lens. 
There they seated a Son of God as watcher, so that in all the ten Firmaments 
the demons could do no harm. Furthermore he (sic) evoked (created) forty 
angels, who hold the ten Firmaments upraised. 

In each firmament they fashioned twelve Gates; another four Gates 
each they constructed in the four directions, there where those 2 angels stand. 

1 Or rather, to confirm to Manichaean parlance, “ arrange ” or “ fashion ”. The Manichaeans, 
strictly speaking, used the word create only of the process by which a divinity produces another 
divine being, of lower rank, by emanating it out of its own substance. 

2 The forty angels mentioned at the end of the preceding paragraph. 
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The thickness of the ten Firmaments is ten myriad parasangs; again, (the 
thickness of) their air is one myriad parasangs . 1 

To each of the twelve Gates that exist in each of the Firmaments they con¬ 
structed six Thresholds, to each Threshold thirty Bazaars, in each Bazaar 
twelve *Bows, [in each *Row two *Sides] 2 ; to the one *Side they made one 
hundred and eighty *Stalls, to the other *Side (another) one hundred and 
eighty. In every *Stall they fettered and enclosed yaksas and demons, the males 
separately from the females . 3 

Thereupon the All-maker (Wisparlcar) 4 called the Lord of the Firmaments. 
They 5 seated him on a throne in the seventh 6 heaven and made him the lord 
and king over all the ten Firmaments. 

Then, below the ten Firmaments, they fashioned a rolling wheel and (sic) 
zodiac. Within the zodiac they fettered those of the demons of Darkness that 
were the most iniquitous, vicious, and rebellious. The twelve constellations 
(signs) and the seven planets they made rulers over the whole Mixed World, 
and set them in opposition to each other . 7 

From all the demons that had been imprisoned in the zodiac they wove to 
and fro the roots, veins, and links . 8 In the lowest Firmament they bored a 
hole 9 and suspended the zodiac from it. Two Sons of God were placed by them 
(there) as watchers, so as to . . . the Superior Wheel continually . 10 

1 The passage is badly worded. Probably it means that the thickness of each Firmament is 
10,000 parasangs, and the thickness of each layer of air between any two Firmaments is another 
10,000 parasangs, so that the distance from the bottom of the lowest to the top of the highest 
of the Firmaments would be 190,000 parasangs. 

2 A whole line may have been omitted by the scribe ( xii xii ‘yzt pr 'yw *yw {‘yzt ii ii prs y 
pr *yiv} prs y clxxx qpy§, etc. ?). 

3 That the demiurge took steps to prevent further procreation of the Powers of Darkness 
is commonly stated. Mani here made use of the astrologers’ assertion that the planets and con¬ 
stellations are either male or female, cf. Ptolemy, Teirabiblos , book i, chs. 6 and 12. 

4 = Spiritus vivens , see below, note on line 106. 

8 = Spiritus vivens and Mother of Life. 

6 See Psalm-book , 2, 10; Kephalaia , 80, 6; 83, 2; 87, 34, etc. The seventh Firmament 
is the seventh counting from below, cf. Keph ., 170, 23 sqq., where the Rex honoris — Sogd. 
Smdn-xseS is said to be the ruler of merely the lower seven firmaments, the upper three being 
within the realm of the Splenditenens. Occasionally his throne is located in the third firmament 
(as in Keph., 92, 25), evidently the third counting from the top. Mani here made a little mistake, 
by confusing cardinal and ordinal numbers (10 — 7 = 3, but the seventh from below is the 
fourth from above). As this mistake is of a kind of which modern scholars dealing with problems 
of chronology are not rarely found guilty, we must not be too hard on Mani; however, we can 
say that Cosmas Indicopleustes displayed little judgment when he talked of him as of a 
p.7]x aVLK °v avSpos Kai XoyLov kgli vtt ep noXXovs ifnrelpov (cf. Beausobre, Hist, de Manichec, ii, 374). 

7 Cf. Kephalaia, 167, 14-15. 

8 On these roots, veins, links, tethers, lihme, see JRAS., 1942, 232, n. 6; BSOAS., XI, 71. 
In the Kephalaia the chief passages are 88; 118, 3 ; 119, 8—20; 120 sqq.; 125 ; 213-16. The 
new material serves to elucidate the previously misunderstood references to pi'£ai/ radices in 
the Acta Archelai, 14 sq. 

9 That is, the North Pole. The roots, etc., of the zodiac are passed through this “ hole ” 
and attached to the Superior Wheel, which lies before the Rex honoris in the seventh firmament, 
see below, note on line 78. 

10 Cf. M 98 R 3-6, “ and they (= Spir. viv. and Mother of Life) suspended it (= zodiac) 
from the lowest firmament and, to make it turn ceaselessly at call, they set over it two angels. 
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Notes 

(69-70) fit kyspy xwt’w “ Lord of the Seven Climes ” = “ Lord of the 
World ”, see BSOAS., XI, 721, on afid-kisp — Pers. haft kisvar. In Sogdian 
he is more often known by his original name, Spiritus vivens , which generally 
appears in its Parthian form, w’d jywndg or (in phonetic transcription) u>S 
jywndyy = wab-ziwande. Both names together are used in the little fragment 
T ii D 66 , 2, of which we give here the whole recto page. (1) . . . vi (2) ’xsywnyt 
fiyystyy oo cn (3) s’rst ’ xsy[wnyh\ mys(’) (4) xwVw o cn fitkspyh (5) xwt’w 
w’hhjywndyy ’tyh ( 6 ) ’r&w’n mtyy o cn wnwnyy (7) y’xyy ptryy sic xwp xwrmzt’ 
( 8 ) fly o cn ’nftwnyy xwt’w (9) yysw S yn’n ’xsyS oo cn (10) rwxsn 9 fiypwryc wrzkrc 
“ [From] six kings (and) gods, from ( 1 ) the magnificent king, Lord Mi si, 
from (2) the Lord of the Seven Climes, the Living Spirit, and (3) the Mother 
of the Righteous, from (4) the victorious and brave Father, skilful God 
Xurmazda , from (5) the redeemer Lord Jesus, the Prince of the Churches, 
from ( 6 ) the shining Daughter of God, the wondrous . . These six are the 
Tertius Legatus , Spiritus vivens , Mother of Life, Primus Homo , Jesus, and the 
Maiden of Light. 

(75) fsp\ above translated as “ rug ”. The word has not been noticed 
elsewhere. The five faspd are beyond the ten firmaments; they intervene 
between the Paradise and the Mixed World. There is an abundance of “ walls ” 
and “ moats ” in this world, in the Manichaean view, but five walls exist in 
sun and moon only; in Sogdian the words are 8’t “ wall ” and prkn “ moat ” 
= MPers. pdrgin (e.g. in M 128; M 664 ; TiiD116); the Universe is bounded 
by a single wall, see M98V 13,M99V 2; Kephalaia 91, 5; Fihrist , 330, 21 
(but cf. Psalm-book , 139, 13-14). The world has a “ roof”, Kephalaia , 170, 25 
(cf. 80, 2 , of the New World), there are “ watch-towers ” in the realm of the 
Splenditenens , Psalm-book , 138, 26, which is further described as a “ camp ”, 
Kephalaia , 92, 13. All this does not help us to define the meaning of faspd. 
There are, as far as I know, only two passages in the Manichaean literature 
that give any information on the “ roof of the world ”, Kephalaia , 90, 24, 
and 170, 2 ; in both macrocosm and microcosm are confronted. Keph ., 90, 
22 sqq., “ the head of the cosmos is the apyyj of the Garments; its throat is 
the neck of the Garments; its stomach is the five dirAwpara, which are the 
... of the Garments ” ; the items next mentioned are the firmaments and the 
sphere. Keph., 170, 1 sqq., “ his head corresponds to the dirapxr} of the five 
Garments ”, followed by the ten firmaments and the “ wheel of the sphere ”. 
These Garments are undoubtedly the Three 1 Garments or Wheels of wind, 
fire, and water, in which the late F. Cumont recognized the elemental spheres 

a male and a female.” With these words concludes the description of the creation of the firma¬ 
ments in that fragment; they agree closely with the last words of our fragment. We can thus 
confidently say that the description of the firmaments is complete in our text, except for two 
or three words. 

1 Despite the unpleasant fact that their number is said to be five in Keph., 170, 2. Perhaps 
“ five garments ” there is ellipsis of “ five spreads of the three garments ”. Different are the 
five “ great garments ” of Keph., 177, 2-3, which came into existence only after the third creation. 
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(water, air, fire) of the Stoics, which surround the earth. According to the 
Manichseans the Garments, although they have their proper place under our 
earth, also encompass the universe and so have their anapx'rj on the roof 
of the world. They had to be protected against the Powers of Darkness and 
therefore were enveloped in the five anXcofiara. These 44 spreads ” obviously 
accompanied the Garments from their emplacement in the 44 third earth ” 
to the top of the world ; it is thus appropriate that they should be mentioned 
as the first thing created in the Mixed World. With the anXcnpara we would 
identify also the maslcbe, 1 “ mattresses ” or “ beds ”, named by Theodor bar 
Qonai in connection with the Garments, in a troublesome passage (Pognon, 
129, 6; cf. Cumont, i, 31 sq.; Schaeder, Studien , 345 ; Jackson, 240). At any 
rate, Sogdian faspd = Syr. maskbd = aVAco/xa. Hence, from Av. fraspat -, 
Yt. 15, 2, between gatu- 44 throne, couch ” and upastdrana- 44 spread, rug ”, 
cf. Pers. farasp 44 tapestry ”. 2 

(78) my] ’, above translated as 44 lens ”. Not found elsewhere in Sogdian. 
The passage can be interpreted in three ways. Firstly, it is commonly said 
that the Spiritus vivens created 44 ten firmaments and one wheel (of the sphere) ” ; 
hence, 44 magic myj’ ” = the zodiac ? This must be discarded, because the 
zodiac is dealt with later on (111 sqq.) and ought not to have been mentioned 
here. Secondly, the second half of the sentence, “they set up one magic myj’ ”, 
could be meant merely to define the shape of the ten firmaments in their totality 
(“ they formed ten firmaments and set them up as a, or in the shape of a, magic 
twelve-faced myj 5 ”). It seems to me that this, too, must be rejected, because 
the wording scarcely admits this sense; the numeral 44 one ” would not have 
been used ; there would have been ’tysn c’nw (or some such words) after srrinyy . 
The third possibility, the only one that seems to meet the case, is that the 
magic myj 9 ” is an object that is distinct from the firmaments, not forming 
part of them, but situated within the area occupied by them. Only one such 
object is known from other sources : the 44 wheel that lies in front of the Rex 
honoris ”, to which a whole chapter of the Kephalaia (xxxvi, pp. 87 sq.) is 
devoted. This 44 wheel ”, which must not be confused with the 44 wheel of the 
sphere ” (as was done by A. Bohlig in his summary of the contents, Keph ., 
p. xxii), fully deserves the epithet 44 magical The invisible 44 roots ” of the 
firmaments, Archons, and Elements are tied to it. All that happens in the 
firmaments can be seen in it by the Rex honoris , seated on a throne in the 

1 Thus to be read as plural (with Pognon). 

2 Regrettably this meaning is anything but assured. The Burhan has it from Suruii, who 
declines responsibility for it and attributes it to the Nushe-i Mirza Ibrahim , a book (No. 56 in 
Blochmann s list) used also by the author of the Farhang-i Jahangir F, who, however, refrains 
from giving this meaning, perhaps wisely. Ordinarily farasp/farasb is a “ roof-beam ”, see 
e.g. Ibn Isfandiydr's Hist, of Tabaristdn , tr. E. G. Browne, p. 39, n. 1 = ed. Tehran, i, 87, 7 
[the unknown there is a local word for “ rafter ”, cf. Vel&tru palvar, Lambton, Three Persian 
Dialects, 90; in the Muqaddimatu ’ l-Adab , 25, 5, a j \^JL = Ar. l drid could be * OJ \ jjJ]; Asadi 

ed. Iqbal; Shahname (once); SF. (three times); etc. “ Roof-beam ” is also the meaning of 
Pahl. frasp in AV., ii, 11, 12. 
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seventh heaven; it is his magic mirror (cf. Keph ., 88 , 31, 44 the wheel is like 
unto a great mirror ”); there are twelve “forms ” or 44 figures ” (tvttol) in it, 
cf. the Sogdian xii-rytyy , lit. “ twelve-faced ” (cf. ’ yw-ryt’k 44 fjLovo7Tp6aco7Tos ”, 
P 8 , 107, of a p8”k = paid , elsewhere pr”, pr’kh — banner). A 44 Light-faced 
wheel ” is mentioned in the Psalm-book , 138, 32, though as belonging to the 
Splenditenens (cf. ibid., 138, 38, 44 the Rex honoris . . . who looks after the root 
of Light ”); it is doubtful whether ’ skycyq cxr- 44 superior wheel ” (lit. 44 high- 
lying wheel ”) in our fragment, line 129, refers to the King of Honour’s television 
set (the parallel passage quoted above, p. 313, n. 10, can be said to militate 
against it). Now, if it is conceded that the 44 magic myj’ ” is this 44 magic 
mirror ”, we can more confidently hope to discover the meaning of the Sogdian 
word. I had considered 44 wheel ”, 44 mirror ”, 44 orb ”, 44 prism ”, ending up 
with 44 disk ”, when it occurred to me that myj’ could well be the Sogdian 
word for “ lentil ”. Persian rmzu,rm)u, also jJ* = mizu 44 lentil ” (e.g. Muqaddi- 
matu ’l-Adab , 14, 15; 60, 14 = Ar. * adas ) is mizuk in Pahlavi; it is spelled 
mycwk and myswk, 1 cf. Geiger, BSOS ., VIII, 552; wavering between c and s 
in Pahlavi invariably indicates the rare sound z. The Old Iranian form was 
*mizu- or *maizu- (*rmju- or *maiju-). Since old w-stems often appear in 
Sogdian with the ending -a, as e.g. Man. Sogd. ft V, Buddh. Sogd. ft’z’kh, OIr. 
bdzu -, Pers. bazu (BSOAS ., XI, 732), or Man. Sogd. prs ’, Buddh. Sogd. prs’kh, 
OIr. parsu- (Av. parosu -, porosu-), Pers. pahlu , the postulated OIr. word for 
“ lentil ”, if it existed in Sogdian, should be *mizd (Man. *myj\ Buddh. 
*myz’kh) in that language, precisely the form found in our text. Accordingly, 
I have ventured to translate as “ lens ”, in the sense of “ any object resembling 
a lentil or the double-convex optical lens in form ” (second meaning in Webster’s 
Internat. Diet. ; the optical lens was invented about a millennium after Mani’s 
time). Words for “ lentil ” were used for lenticular objects in antiquity, chiefly, 
it seems, for hot-water bottles, also for various kinds of flasks, etc.; so Lat. 
lenticula, Gr. ^a/cos*, Late Hebrew e a ddsdh , cf. I. Low, Aram. Pflanzennamen y 
182. As early as the time of Trajan the crystalline lens was so described, as 
( f>aKO€c8ri? , by Rufus of Ephesus, cf. G. Sarton, Introd. to the Hist, of Science , i, 
282. [On magic mirrors, cups, etc., see B. Laufer , 44 The Prehistory of Television”, 
The Scientific Monthly , xxvii (1928), 455 sqq.] 

(99-100) 4 yzt , prs\ qpyS. The -t of ( yzt 44 row ” or 44 street ” forms part of 
the word, see the passages below; wrongly BBB., 122; BSOAS., XI, 727. 
Chr. Sogd. ’yzt, too, is singular = 44 street” (Lentz translated as “ Platze ”). 
On prs’ 44 side ” see the preceding note ; prs’kh, as 44 rib ”, in P 7, 57. The 
word for 44 shop, stall ”, qpyb = *k9pil(' i .), recalls Pers. kulbe (Man. MPers. kurbag , 
Arm. krpak, etc.).—Cf. M 108, 10 (very broken passage) s]m’nyt ’nxrwzn 
fiystyt [ ] ‘yztt ’tyy qpyStt [ ] ’ rty S s’h. Of greater importance is the 

fragment M 548, a miserable scrap, which once contained a different recension, 
but one very close to the one published here, of the 44 story of the world ”. 

1 In the same passage in different recensions and MSS.; there is thus no need to consider 
other words such as Pers. musang “ green pea ” (Kabuli musunk). 
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Its recto page corresponds to lines 97-105, its verso page to 122-4:— 
M 548, recto 


( 1 ) sys xxx w’crndt ’skw[ 

( 2 ) wyspw w’c(r)[n]yy xii xii 4 yz[ 

(3) ’styy oo wy[spy’] ‘yzdtyy cyndr[ 

(4) [xxxxjxx kpyS ’styy o ’rty mys[ 

(5) . . .] kpySt 4 yzdt ’ty w’er[ 

( 6 ) . . .] s’t Sywt xnd o kyy r[ 

(7) ]tsk[ 

M 548, verso 

( 8 ) ]tS’rt ’tyh sm’nyytt 

(9) p]Sync’nd o ’rty s[m]’[n]yyt ’tyh 

( 10 ) ]cn xySS Syw[tyy p]rm (wyxth ?) 

( 11 ) ] sn’wt [’]tyy S . . . 


[in every threshold] are thirty 
bazaars each, in each bazaar 12 
rows, in each row [3]60 stalls. 
Those bazaars, stalls, rows 
. . . [therein] are [fettered] 
all demons that . . . 


... he did . . . and the heavens . . 
they pulled up, and the heavens.. 
from those demons roots 
. . . sinews and . . . 


(106) wysprkr need not be a proper name (as assumed in BBB., 60), but 
can be an appellative and hence refer to the Spiritus vivens ; thus it may have 
the force of 44 demiurge According to M. Benveniste (see Textes Sogdiens , 
p. 215) wysprkr should be the Indian Visvakarman in disguise. This is ingenious 
and possibly even true. Except for the s , apparently the sole reminder of its 
Indian origin, wysp-rkr would be correct Sogdian for Visva-karman ; Sogd. 
arkar -, preserved only in the compound Wkr-wn(')y = samskrta-, is no doubt 
identical with ’ rk- “ work, job, deed ” (presumably an ancient r/n- stem); 
even the s can perhaps be excused, with the help of wyspsy 44 prince ”. It is 
possible that wysprkr is a genuine Sogdian word that merely coincided with 
the Indian name. At any rate, my identification of wysprkr with the Myzdgfc 
’wd ’zdygr yzd of Mir. Man., i, 178, was ill-considered. After the creation of 
the world the Spiritus vivens and the Mother of Life place that 44 divine 
messenger ”, whose nature and position in the Manichsean pantheon remain 
unexplained, before another god, whom I proposed, in the edition of the text, 
to identify with either the Rex honoris or the Splenditenens (with some measure 
of preference for the former). Waldschmidt and Lentz, Man. Dogm., 510, 
declared that the second alternative was not worth considering. However, 
if one translates the passage mot a mot , it is easily seen that the Splenditenens 
and no other is meant there. “ (That god) who stands above that firmament 
and holds the head(s) of those gods ” — 44 those gods ” nearly throughout refers 
to the Elements. Properly understood, the sentence at once recalls the words 
used by St. Augustine, Contra Faustum , xv, 5, Ostende nobis moechos tuos , 
Splenditenentem ponderatorem et Atlantem laturarium : Ilium enim dicis capita 
elementorum tenere mundumque substinere , istum autem genu fixo , scapulis 
validis subbajulare tantam molem utique ne ille deficiat. 

[Additional Note.—The meaning 44 shop, stall ” conjectured above, pp. 311,316, 
for qpyh, is confirmed by a series of words in Turkish languages, which 
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were probably borrowed from Sogdian ; in the Eastern dialects of Sogdian the 
pronunciation of qpy3 approached *kepid , cf. BSOAS ., X, 97. Kasyari, i, 298 5 , 
cS kebit — hanut “shop, tavern”; Hua-yi-yi-yu , ed. Klaproth, 20 b , Hpyt = 
kebit “ Bude ”, with reference to Tatar ; Codex Cumanicus , 78 28 , chebit 
= apotecha = duchan {dukhan) ; Radlov, ii, 1400, 1416 Mbit “ lavka , Laden ” 
for Tobol and Kazan dialects. Pelliot, T'oung Pao , xxviii, 1931, 112 , whose 
tentative comparison with Mongol (etc.) kabis “ carpet ” can scarcely be 
maintained, ascribed the word to Mongol; it occurs, according to him, in the 
Mongol Hua-yi-yi-yu ; it is not found in the Mongol material generally 
accessible.] 


ADDENDUM 

Unfortunately I overlooked the tiny fragment T ii D 139, 3 a , another 
copy of the text of the first folio of M 178 (above, p. 307). It is from the middle 
of a page and has no complete lines. Its recto page corresponds to lines 32-46, 
its verso to lines 54-65 ; it has a few additional words at the end. Variants :— 
(33) qyrmnyy (35) ’tyy (36) + o Hyy before mr[y] (37) [s]’& 5 tyy ‘spyn^lf] 
(40) [’]rtyy w'n[w] ptsytyy sic [ (42) wrmy'h (43) ptzn'nd (45) nyyst (46) [ 9 ]t[y]y 
instead of Hysn (54) \wty'~\h nwy /?[ mistake (56) ]styyt xn[d (56/7) ]pr z'wr 
o 5 ty pr [i t’wri]dky 9 (58) 5 rtyy S (y)\f\twwc (59) [pt\z'n'nt siG o ’ rtyh py[st (60) 
pyys[tyt] (61) apparently (pr) wysn (62) ’/3t 9 t is expressed by numbers, p[pp]h = 
lxx (63) xcyh o (64) rymnyh. 

End of fragment:— ]t 9 qt n(yy) (?) wgyndy[ (— 65) 

]y’Jc t’rc ny[y\ 

]s [. ]nd xw [. ]’ fiw[ 

The variants are, on the whole, purely orthographical. They suggest, however, 
two improvements in the translation printed above, p. 308:—lines 34 sqq. “ All 
good things are born from it . . . springs flowing with ambrosia that fill the 
whole Paradise ; countless groves and plains, and mansions, etc.” ; lines 45/6 
“ in eternal life without death ”. The last words of the text probably mean 
“ Their places are never destroyed, [their ? brightness never becomes darkened. 
The . . .s [emit] delicious fragrance (xw\c\' fiw[ 8 ] ?).” 
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FIRST LECTURE 


1 AM conscious of ihe honour conferred upon me by (he Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford in inviting me to deliver tire third series of 
Ratanbui Katnk Lectures, These lectures, which were rounded 
by the bile Dr^ Nanabhai f^vroji Kairak of Bombay* were first 
given in 1915 by Dr. Cray of Columbia University, under the title 
of The Foundations of the Iranian Religions*. Dr, Gray gave a 
valuable and comprehensive survey of the Iranian Pantheon and 
Pandemonium, which* later published in Bombay* did not. at any 
rare in the West, receive the attention to which it was entitled, 

, The second series was delivered by Professor Bailey, of the 
University of Cambridge, in 1936 and published by theOx/urd Uni¬ 
versity Press in 1943. The mod^t title of his lectures, 'Zoroastriin 
Problems in the Ninth-Century Booki’j underrates their value. 
They are, in fact, perfect specimens uf the manner in which the 
problems of the Iranian past, in particular the problems of the 
Zoroaslrian religion, should, be dealt with nowadays; that is to say* 
not only with a proper understanding of the Pahkvi literature, 
which remains fcrro incognita to most other scholars, but also with 
the fullest use of the Middle Iranian material that has come to m 
from central Asia in the course of the present century. The 
standard Professor Bailey has set in hit lectures should sene as 
a warning to those rash spirits who engage in Zoroastrian studies 
without equipping them selves properly, without reading (he Pallia vj 
literature, without learning to handle the intricate Manichacan 
fragments in Middle Persian* Parthian* and Sogdian, without 
studying the Sogdian and KhotancBC hooka. The days when a 
knowledge of the Avcsta and a dash of Pahlavi were considered 
■ulBcicnt are irrevocably past. 

The Electors to the Ratanbai K at rah. Lecturership allow the lec¬ 
turer complete freedom To choose his own subject, provided it U 
connected with the study of ihc JEwoistrian religion, or ill later 
dcvi fopmenii, On this occasion they expressed’the wish that if 
possible I should* In the course of these lectures* define my attitude 
towards (he theories propounded by Professor Xyberg. It was a 
pleasure tometo accept this sugges lion and so secure an opportunity 
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for enlarging on the opinion* 1 expressed briefly in the courvr 
of * review of Professor Nyberg'* twok. The Religions of Atieienl 
Iran.' 

Any discussion of Professor Nyberg » theories is bound to have 
constant regard to the latest and— regrettably—lust work pub¬ 
lished by Professor Herzfetd in 1947, □ few months before his 
death, which we lament as the gre.itcst blow to Iranian Studies in 
recent yeans. Herefeld’s work, Zoroaster and kis World, baa been 
aptly described by a friend uf mine » "an Soo-page review of 
Ny berg’s book’; indeed, Herr ft Id has discussed and criticized, and 
at great length, almost every word that Nyberg had written As I 
un often in agreement with 1 ler/feld's views, as far as his criticism 
of Nyberg's theories goes, my task has been eased considerably; 
for most of what 1 proposed to :-jy on this subject has now already 
been said by Herefeid, probably much better than 1 could do 
it. However. Herzfdda work is by no means confined to mere 
criticism. His main object was to state and restate his own theories 
on Zoroaster, to which he had devoted a great deal of his writing 
in the last tv, enty years: he re*tales opinions he had held for a Jong 
time, he elaborates them, he fortifies them by fresh argument, and 
at the same time he criticizes Nyberg, as indeed Nyberg, on hit 
part, had criticized him in llii own book, A controversy between 
these two scholars was natural and inevitable; for their disagree¬ 
ment on everything that concerns Zoroaster is complete. 

Hersfe Id’s Zoroaster w.<s a man who lived his life in the full lighi 
of history, in the time of Cyrus and Darius* By birth and by mar¬ 
riage, he was himself a member of the two royal house* that 
dominated the history of Ancient Iran, of the Median dynasty and 
of its successor, the Persian house of the Achaemenides. Astyagw, 
the last uf the Median kings, whom Cyrus deposed, was ZoroasieCa 
grandfather. After Cyrus had gamed his great victory, lie married 
Zoroaster’s mother. Cyrus' daughter, Alussa, was therefore haU- 
siatcr to Zoroaster. Atoss.i married Cambyscs, Cyrus' son andI suc¬ 
cessor, and after the early death of Cambyscs she marntd tus 
successor, the Great King Darius* Through Atossa, therefore, 
Zoroaster was brother-in-law to both Cunbyses and Danus, 

Hcrafdd's Zoroaster wu primarily a politician. He soon got into 
difficulties with the government authorities—not because (u ** 
might perhaps expect) he had d-.ao* to the throne himself; for i* 
» VI* Jtmtnul cf rW-4-u'jjf Stwim. ili* PP- 1^ 
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a grandson of Astysges he might have planned she removal of 
Cyrus or CambySPii he might have plotted for the restoration of 
the Median royal hou&c, of which he lum&elf was the chstf; hut 
such considerations do tM *ccm to have entered his head. His sole 
interest* am politician* warn to improve the situation of agricultural 
labour in Media, or* to use llcrafclJ'a own words, he uanted 'to 
replace serfdom by the voluntary, sworn-to obedience of the vassal 1 , 1 
In pursuit of this aim he got into conflict with the ruling elated, 
the great land-own^n. noblemen, and priests. He wai indicted at 
a revolutionary in Rahas home-town, and brought before i Court 
presided over by none other than G airmail the Magian, who later 
usurped the kingship and was murdered by Darius. Gaumita con¬ 
demned him co bankhment. and Gunbysci* ac that time % r iceroy 
of Media—for all this happened still during the lifetime of Cyrus -* 
confirmed the judgement.* Zoroaster was extremely indignant at 
the treatment he had suffered, most of all with Cambyses who, u 
his step-brother, should, by ancient right, have upheld him. 

Now comes that memorable journey Into exile to which Hcrzfdd 
has devoted su much libuur, the journey along the post-road from 
Raya to Tt?s with the now famous bait at Quniis where a certain 
Persian gentleman refused to let him stay in his castle as a refugee. 
In each of his recent trwks Hcrzfctd has added fresh details to this 
story: now everything has become dear* except the one point 
whether the coach in which Zoroaster travelled was his ow n or one 
hired from a friend.* 

For the whole fascinating lilt, Gaumatis court, Cambys«' 
failure to revise the judgement, Raya, Qumis* T^ s -f« *0 *hi* 
Herzfdd has dbcovc/ed dear evidence in Zoroaster's own poems, 
the Gatbls, which in tbi* matter arc his sole source. AD previous 
students, jind there hate been many, have failed to find any refer* 
cnee to any &uch events in the Gathas. or for that matter anywhere 
else. 

At Tm Zoroaster found favour with the there residing satrap 
of Parthia, Viltispa, the father of Darius who was destined to 
become the King of Kings of Persia after die death of Cainhyse*. 
At Visiaspa^s court important positions were held by two brothers* 
Jlmlspa and Fra:::tritra p members of a leading Persian family, 
Zoroaster thought it ivbc to strengthen his position by allying 

1 Jferrfchi Zecwitftf wi 4 hn Wwld, L 349; cf, ibul iW* 

* Of. ibid, hl B Cf, 3Hd_ ifib. 
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Ilium - If to this family, and ?t> added a d.Lnghier of I'n^auStra’s to 
Ids humiL Hia newly required refaiiv« did all they could to reverse 
the judgement of banishment which CnmbyKB had w naughtily 
confirmed: both JamaE-pa and Fr.i^au^tra travelled from Tus to the 
far-diftant court of the Gnat King Cyrus himself to intercede on 
his behalf. 1 Cyrus, who after all warn Zoroaster 1 ! step-father* could 
well be expected to stretch out a helping hud la the fugitive. But 
all wtu in vain; Zoroaster had to remain at + fus* cut off from the 
centres of the Persian Empire, cut orf from the chance of indulging 
in political intrigues, his favourite occupation. Alt he could do, and 
did do, was to compose a few mote verses cursing CambpeS and 
his bosom-friend Caiimln 

After Cyrus died and Cam byres succeeded to the throne, 
Zoroaster's prospects of re-establishing himself in the rank to 
which he was born seemed to disappear altogether* However, fate 
smiled on him again: soon he could rejoice at the news of the sud¬ 
den death of Cambysra* and soon he could arrange, behind the 
scenes, for the murder of hk bitterest enemy, GautnatatheMagian. 

The story of Camby&es., his misdeeds and hb misfortunes, how 
lie had his younger brother Daniiya secretly killed, how during his 
absence from Persia Gaumlta the Magian usurped the throne pre¬ 
tending to be Bardiya, how CaEnbyscs dhd when he hurriedly 
returned from Egypt, how the impersonation of Bardiya by 
GaumlU wias discovered, and how seven noble Persians, Darius 
among them, murdered Gaumata and proclaimed Darius as King 
of Kings- the story is too well known to bear repetition. Here we 
are concerned solely with the role that Zoru.^tcr is said to have 
played m the matter. 

The man to whom Cam by sea had cn trusted the task of killing 
his brother was, according to Herodotus, Prcsaspes, a noble Per¬ 
sian. This Prcxaspes, we learn from Uerifeld, was the brother of 
jam 5 spa and Fralaustra, an uncle, therefore, of one of Zoroaster's 
wives. I lerodotus makes it clear that Pre^ispcs kept his secret care- 
hilly enough ; his life would have been forfeit liad it become known 
11LiLt he had slain the heir-apparent iu ihe throne. However that be* 
thanks to Herafdd w e know now that Prcxr pcs could not, after 
all, keep the tecrct from his brothers. He might m well have told 
everybody; for his brother Fralaustra* of course, fold his daughter* 
and lib daughter told her husband, Zoroaster, and Zoroaster glee>- 
* Cf. Hm&Mp o*. L loj. 
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fully told the world. And when the news of the death of Cambysd 
had reached he saw at last how he could revenge himself on 
Gaumata. He composed a few more stirring versos to incite HU 
listeners to the murder of the usurper ; 1 one at least among them,, 
Darius the son of Viitispa, hung on his lips and hastened away to 
do the deed to which Zoroaster had inspired him, 

It is a matter for regret that when Darius* after his success* set 
up an inscription to commemorate these events and enumerated 
the names of his helpers In it fc he did nol so much as mention the 
name of Zoroaster to whose advice he was so greatly indebted. 
Those who disputed Hcrzfeld's theories inevitably pointed out that 
the omission of Zoroaster's name was significant. However, this 
point has been cleared up now: it was at Zoroaster's own sugges¬ 
tion that his part in the affair was not mentioned: he icishai to work 
in the dark. Here ue have the picture of two men who conspire to 
hide the truth,, but who* in their speeches and writings, almost 
monotonously* enjoin the speaking of Truth as the chief duty of 
Man, who never cease condemning all lies and liars* all deceit and 
hypocrisy. And one of these two cunning and hypocritical intri¬ 
guers was the man whom the Persians, mistakenly it seems, re¬ 
garded as their prophet for many centuries. 

So much for Herzfetd's Zoroaster. Nyberg's Zoroaster is a very 
different kind of person. He lived somewhere in the region of Oku# 
and Jaxartcs, beyond the countries that had come into contact with 
the civilized states of Babylonia and Mesopotamia, in a nation that 
had no history. He was a prehistoric man. While Herzfeld gives us 
precise dates for almost every event of Zoroaster's Iife T Nyberg 
declares that the question of Zoroaster's date is altogether unessen¬ 
tial and without interest 1 

In his tribe Zoroaster held the hereditary office of witch-doctor 
ot medicine-man. He faithfully fulfilled the duties that were at¬ 
tached to this position among the savage tribes of Inner-Asia before 
they were subdued and civilized by the Persian Empire. Their 
religion can be best described as a form of shaman ism; its chief 
points are two, both of equal importance: the ordeal and the Maga. 
The tribal mythology, theology* and all rites derive from ordeal 
and Maga; they are their functions. The ordeal, the divine judge¬ 
ment here carried out by pouring molten metal on the litigant*, Li 

1 Cf. tbiA, L io*, 

1 Cf. NybtTJf, Dif Rrligivnen de$ often irM, p. 45, 
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self-explanatory E i* was administered by a college of Fellows of the 
Ordeal, presided over by Zoroaster as medicine-man ami tshaman- 
in-chkt 

It is less easy to explain the purport of the Maga. Secondarily! 
the Maga is an enclosure within which the sacred rites are per¬ 
formed; primarily it is a term for 'magic singing*, and as a collec¬ 
tive, 4 a group of people engaging in magic songs 1 . Within the Maga 
the members of the tribe who were admitted to the sacred com¬ 
munity met from time to time to perform certain acts tlial aimed 
at reaching a state of ecstasy. The chief means employed to this 
end were singing and probably dancing, hence the curious name. 
Quicker results were reached by the application of steam and hemp 
(the question whether Zoroaster used hemp for such purposes will 
be discussed later). 

As soon as the participants in these ceremonies had fallen into 
a trance, they began to shout incomprehensible words and syl¬ 
lables; but presently ihey fell into a complete coma. In this state 
they imagined themselves to reach a mystical union with God, or 
rather withVohu Man ah. Their souls, released by trance from the 
body, rose up to the higher regions to join with other souls who 
had been freed either in the same way or by death; there is no real 
difference: between these two groups : as we might say ‘sleep is the 
brother of death 1 the shamanists would have said 'trance is the 
brother of death 1 . Vohu Martah is the collective of the Free- 
souls, or the cosmic* divine Frec-soul 

To reach a trance or a coma was regarded as the greatest boon; 
to be excluded from the fellowship of the Maga a terrible misfor¬ 
tune. It is clear that in a given tribe the leading shaman must have 
exercised great Influence; for beside presiding over the ceremonies 
connected with the ordeal he was the chief of the Maga and as such 
determined who was to be admitted to the supreme happiness the 
Maga alone could bestow. 

We also begin to understand now why the GathSs, the poems 
by Zoroaster which his community so faithfully transmitted through 
the centuries, have presented so great difficulties to the scholars 
who have hitherto tried to fathom their meaning- If the GftMs are 
crazy murterings shouted by a senseless man in a hemp-induced 
stupor, it is pointless to seek much meaning in them. It was also 
rather pointless that those who—mistakenly—believed themselves 
to be following m the footsteps of Zoroaster should have taken so 
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much tremble tp preserve what turns out to be gibberish. As to 
the ochotara who in modern limes studied the Giihas without 
finding the Ituc key to them, the less we say about their inept 
attempts die better. 

We come now to an intricate problem; (he religious develop 
merit which Zoroaster underwent. To understand Nyberg*s posi* 
tion, it is necessary to make a few general remarks. One of the 
chief problems that confront the student of the Zoroitiirian religion 
is the relation to each other of several types of religious belief that 
appear IQ have coalesced in Zoroastrianism (I am using this term 
only of Ihe later form of religion). Asa rule it it assumed that there 
war two, or at the most three, religions involved; we can pass by 
those extremists who operate with larger numbers, in some ««« 
far larger numbers. 

I he most important form of religion involved is that represented 
by Zoroaster himself; he may have originated it; or he may have 
inherited it; or he may have inherited it in part and added to it on 
his own, The chief points in Zoroaster's religion arc these; belief 
in one Cod uhose-name is Ahura Mazdfh-.'belief in an ant]“divlne 
force led by An Mainyu, the 'Evil Spirit*; the belief that the acts 
of mankind exercised great influence on the outcome of the inces* 
sant struggle between Cod and the Evil Spirit, resulting in the 
attribution to Man of ,i unique position as the arbiter between 
Good and Evil; and finally , the association with Cod of a number 
of so-called ArruSi Spiintis, on whose function scholars always 
have disagreed and probably always will disagree; some regard 
them as aspects of God (that is also my view); according to Nyberg 
they are social collectives representing the Tribe in its various 
aspects, 

—JTje_a.cfieml chief ingredient in Zoroastrianism is Ihe com¬ 
parativ ely primitive polythe ism which the Iranians had inherited 
from Hie remote past, from the time when their forbears were still 
in contact with the tribes, later known as Indo-Aryanu, that immi¬ 
grated into India. This primitive religion existed before and after 
Zoroaster; it still nourished centuries after die destruction of the 
Persian Empire by Alexander. There were many gods and god- 
dc^cs; Mjfhta, Anihiia, Varsthrayna, Tistryj, and so on; there 
were animal sacrifices on a lavish scale; on tnlusicating drink, 
fbom a, the Indian Soma, played an important role in the sacrificial 
ceremonies. No doubt this religion assumed different forms in the 
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different provinces at different times; the points of divergence have 
been stressed, in my view exaggerated, by several students; they 
need not concern us her*. 

The third form of religion involved is one about which we know 
very little, the religion of the Magi. It seems to have exhausted 
itself In a narrow-minded ritual; purification rites, particularly in 
connexion with dead bodies, characterize it. Some regard Magism 
as a remnant of the autochthonous religion which the Iranians 
found existing in Media and elsewhere when they entered the 
country as conquerors, and which they gradually absorbed. 

Now it is evident that there is a great gulf between the primitive 
polytheism and the religion represented by Zoroaster. Indeed—on 
this point there is unanimity -ZofoasLcf attacks the polytheists in 
his poems, and does it in terth^ that leave us in no doubt about his 
views. Nevertheless, in the Zoroastrianism we find the polytheism 
inextricably mixed with Zoroaster’s own religion. And the merging 
of the two forms, which apparently also swallowed up the third, 
must hat e taken place at a fairly early date, by 400 u.c, at the very 
latest. How did it come about that these two incompatible* com¬ 
bined in K harmonious association which was solid enough to en¬ 
dure until the present day? To find a satisfactory answer to thia 
question is one of the chief tasks before the student* of Zoroas¬ 
trianism. The answ er usually given is that the merger w as due to 
the integration of the Iranian provinces that w as brought about by 
the Pend an Empire; that it was deliberately encouraged or pro¬ 


moted hv the Persian government. 

These few observations will be sufficient, I hope, to indicate the 
naimt of (foe problem by which we are con Troni c d P so thal can 
now proceed to explain the solution at which Professor Nybcrg haa 
arrived. According to Nybcrg, the religion which, together with 
the medictnenonship, Zoroaster had inherited ftom hu forefather*, 
resembled the later Zervanism in certain points, especially m it* 
theology in the narrow sense: Ahura Maadsh here occupies the 
position which Zervan, the god of 1 ime, held in ’Zcrvanisin. - ura 
Mazdah is a Dcui otiosits: he his set the world in motion, but now 
keep* aloof from it; its man^ement» left to two contrasting and 
contending powers, the Good Spirit and the Evil Spirit, n _ 
ranhm Zervan creates Ahura Mazdah and the Evil bpirtt and then 
take* no further part in the affairs of the world. In his "loo*™® 
Zoroaster's Ahura Mazdlh. « seen by Nyberg, remind* one of the 
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shadowy gods of Gnostic systems, who arc known a* 'The Name¬ 
less God' or f Thc Stranger 1 . 

This is the centra] point in the religion into which Zoroaster was 
borm lie would no doubt have transmitted It unchanged to suc¬ 
ceeding generations, had not exterior events compelled him to 
search his heatt and reformulate his creed. The event that pro- 
duced a revolution in hkamjiul was missionary sellvity by primi¬ 
tive polytheists, by that group which put the God Mtthra into the 
foreground. The propagandists of Michraism, with their animat 
sacrifices and nocturnal haoma orgies, exercised an unholy fascina¬ 
tion upon the simple, unsophisticated members of Zoroaster’# 
community. The number of those who attended the Maga to spend 
their days in a peaceful coma grew leas and less; the situation 
worsened from day to day, Zoroaster held stoutly to hi? ancient 
religion at the beginning, but soon his mind was affected by doubts. 
This is the 'great crisis' in his lift 

In his perplexity he turned to his God: Ahura Mazdlh heard 
his prayer: he received a revelation. In a vision he saw that his 
earlier theology had been w rong: Ahura Mazdah T in truth, was not 
the Cod who keeps aloof from the world, the God that had created 
both the Good and the Evil Spirits, No, Ahura Mazdah was an 
active God, who guided the good, who was ever ready to stretch 
out a helping hand to those who fought for Truth, He had not 
created the Evil Spirit: the Evil Spirit was independent, hostile to 
him and all his creatures, equal or almost equal in power. In short, 
while he had been a Zervanist before, Zoroaster now became a 
strict Dualist^ the author of that dualism that has characterized 
Zoroastrianism through the ages. 

Armed with his new theology Zoroaster turned to the attack. 
However, w’hilc he had been able to do very little against the lusty 
Mithraists before, his sudden change of front did not improve 
matters. One can easily imagine that the few faitMul Friends that 
were ready to stand by him now despaired and turned away. At 
any rate he had to leave his tribe, reviled by his enemies, abandoned 
by his friends. The great crisis in Zoroaster's Life—if 1 may use 
words I used once before—can be summed up in four word*: 
alcohol prevailed over hemp. 

He found refuge In another tribe whose chief, one Vl^tSspa* 
welcomed him with open arms. Geographically* his move was from 
the Oxus to the Jax^rtes—we had seen that in Herzfeld * view the 
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journey was from Raya to Tus. YiStaspa'a tribe had originally 
observed religious customs similar to those current In Zoroaster's 
home country* Yet some time before Zoroaster’s arrival this 
tribe, too, had become converted to Mitbraism. Nevertheless, 
Vi£taspa p s tribe proves more receptive than his own to Zoroaster 1 * 
persuasive words, and ViStaspa himself soon experiences thehappi- 
ness of ecstasy on the newly established Mags, However, there is 
a considerable change in Zoroaster's attitude. I le no longer fulmin¬ 
ates against the wicked Mithraists. Ilia earlier lack of success has 
made him more cautious in bis dealings with them* He is ready to 
compromise* We might say: he has become a realist. lie begins to 
make advances to the Mithralsts* he uses bits of their terminology, 
he makes little concessions here and there. It was only by proceed¬ 
ing in this worldly-wise fashion that he succeeded in establishing 
himself in ViStispa's tribe at alL And, fortunately for him, hb new 
friends were still lukewarm in their Mithraism, were equally ready 
to make compromises. They accepted Zoroaster as their spiritual 
leader, they accepted Ahura Mazdah, the dualism, the Ama^a 
Spontas, the Maga and all that went with it. And Zoroaster ac¬ 
cepted Mithra and Anahita and other constituents of Mithiaism 
in its local form. He even admitted the haoma against which he had 
inveighed shortly before; but to relieve hia conscience, he insisted 
on a radical change in the ingredients: in future haoma was to 
consist chiefly of water, milk, and plant-juice. 

Thus Zoroaster, none other, became the founder of the composite 
Zoroastrianism, which other students attribute to later develop¬ 
ment. How far Zoroaster went in absorbing Mithraist elements Ls 
not very clear from Nyberg's book. At any rate, he began that 
process of uniting and combining which was continued after hint 
by hts disciples. 

In concluding this brief description of Nybcrg^s theories I hope 
I have given a fairly accurate idea of the chief points in which he 
differs from earlier interpreters of Zoroaster. My description Is 
necessarily selective* and the selection is in some respects coloured 
""-bypersbnai view's; otbem may regard other matters as of greater 
- impdr ranted The points I have dressed arc those on which I shall 
make a few remarks iri these lectures, 

1 l pass by in ulenc.e nidi interesting mAttc r* n th* 1 Betfies-iLUig' of the puiuitl 
w[tb cow urine (TC>b«f, up. dt-, pp. s q !5 sqq.) R an activity which the follower! 
of ZottrtitEr, to believe Myherg, apparently conijdrred nod JaiifHe. 








Any student who contemplates the figures of Zoroaster drawn 
by HeraFeld on the one hand, by Nyberg on the other, will be filled 

with perplexity. How is it possible, one is bound to aj.lt, that tyya_ 

sc lidara of renown who work with precisely the same material, use 
exactly” the same sources, arrive at results that are diametrically 
opposed to each other? Here is Hcrzfeld’s Zoroaster ■ a backstairs 
politician, an exiled nobleman who goes to the races when not 
engaged in malicious gossip. There is Nyberg 's Zoroaster: a pre- ~ 
historic man, a drunken witch-doctor muttering gibberish on big 
ludicrous Maga. There is comfort in the thought that if the one is 
right the other must be absurdly wrong; there is no middle way. 
There is more comfort in the possibility that both may be wrong. 

It must be borne in mind that the theories advanced by Herzfeld 
and Nyberg are in opposidon not only to each other, but also to 
the common opinion on Zoroaster, the opinion gradually developed 
by scholars during the last one hundred and fifty years. At least I 
think it is permissible to talk of a common opinion; for even though 
there was always a great deal of divergence of views, nevertheless, 
there had emerged commonly accepted notions on many essential 
points. One hesitates to abandon this common opinion in favour 
of Theories that are as strongly contested as Nyberg's and Hcra- 
fcld s are. At the beginning of this lecture I pointed out that 
Nyberg had strongly criticized Herzfeld's ideas, and Herstfcld even 
more strongly Nyberg a views. It is noteworthy and significant that 
‘h«r mutual criticism carries conviction nearly throughout, while 
the exposition of the views they favour leaves the student filled 
with doubt and misgiving. 

Although at first glance the theories presented by Nyberg and 
Herzfeld appear to be in contrast with each other, when one look* 
deeper one finds that nevertheless there are certain features in 
which they share. It is perhaps not accidental that the points that 
are common to them are also those that provoke the liveliest 
objection; the remainder of this lecture will be devoted to their 
enumeration. 

Firstly, as I mentioned just now, they are at one in the dim view 
(hey take of the labours of their predecessors in Zoroastrian studies. 
Tlieif attitude oscillates between the patronizing and the down¬ 
right contemptuous. For example, Nyberg sums up the common 
opinion on Zoroaster in these words: 1 (he future of a progressive 

1 Nyberg, op. riL, p. in. 
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country parson fi fth an interest in agrarian reforms —nicety formu¬ 
lated but scarcely an accurate description. 

Secondly, both authors arc certain in their minds that they have 
understood Zoroaster correctly, and tell tis &o Frequently. It ia 
pleasant to find this conviction in the midst of a maze of uncer¬ 
tainty. They would probably regard it as more accurate to 
describe their opinions as plain facts than as hypotheses. 

Thirdly, both scholars have built their theories largely on the 
re-interpretation of words and to some extent on the emendation 
of passages in the Avert*. The second feature, emendation* is not 
so prominent in Nybcrg's work, but very much so in Her/.fvld s 
writings. Indeed, Herzfeld. when dealing with obscure passages, 
was fond of declaring: this line must mean so-and-so; therefore, it 
does mean so-and-so; if grammar does not agree with it* well, *o 
much the worse for grammar. 

Of far greater importance is the re interpretation of words. 
Inevitably, there is a large number of words in the A vesta whose 
meanings are unknown, and a further large number whose mean¬ 
ings are imperfectly known; and such unknown or imperfectly 
known words are particularly numerous In the Giilbas. Then there 
are the words whose meaning is not in doubt', but even they* M 
all words, have a certain range of meaning, and from that range one 
can select an eccentric meaning, Now r if one attributes an entirely 
arbitrary set of meanings to the unknown words, in such a way that 
this set of meanings is consistent within itself and conforms to a 
preconceived notion of the contents of the Gathas. and if one pro- 
ceeds to select suitable extreme meanings for the known words, one 
can translate th-c Gath as (or for that matter any Ancient text that 
carries a sufficient number of unknown words} in any way one 
likes; one can turn them into a philosophical lrealise or a political 
note-book, a lawgiver's code or a soothsayer's utterance* Fake a 
word that properly means- ‘house' ur 'dwelling 't one can say in the 
Gathas this word always designates the residence of the royal 
family*, or one can say 'in the Gathas this word regularly denotes 
the felt-hut in which the shaman enters into a coma*, and so on, 
and by translating accordingly one can give the sens* of these 
ancient verses a twist in any direction one may have in mini 
'This 'method* was firat introduced into this subject by HerteL 
He noticed what everyhody else had noticed before him, namely, 
that the ancient Iranians had the highest regard for Fire and Light. 








Proceeding bum this comet observation he soon can edited the 
notion that they had had regard for Fire and Light only, and set 
out to inmate the Avesta in conformity with his idc^s* He proved 
to hi 3 satisfaction that almo^L every word in the A vesta meant 
'light* or bright 1 or ‘fiery 1 or the like. It is difficult id preserve one** 
gravity when one reads his translations, which happily have not been 
taken scriouily fay most student*. Thai his method should have 
been revived, in modified forms, by Htrzfcld and N"ybcrg is a 
matter for regret. It is due to its application that on the one hand 
harmless word*, such as x v afna "ileepV are given a restricted and 
specialized meaning, such as 'trance', suitable to a ihamanist en¬ 
vironment, and that on the other hand the Gat has turn out to be 
crowded with the technical term* of racing, as El fitting for the 
poems of an idtc gentleman. 

The fourth point common lo the two scholars it the if tendency 
to project the cultural phenomena of a later age into the more 
distant past. Thus llerz Feld s-ecks to elucidate events in the circle 
around his Zoroaster by constant reference to the happenings at 
the court of the Abbxsidc Caliphs, :it the court of a Ma’rnPn or a 
Mutawiktil; yet there is a world of difference between the cultural 
levels of theic two epochs; so much has happened in between, the 
Persian Empire, Macedonians and Greeks, Parthian*, Sas&amans* 
and Islitm, that immediate cncnparitna is misleading rather than 
helpful. Similarly, Kyberg calls on the Dancing Dervishes of fairly 
recent times lo lend support to his dancing and shriek tag Zoroaster; 
indeed, his Zoroaster is modelled, in many respects, on the Muslim 
Dervishes. I lc anticipate* emr objection and surmise* that the cus¬ 
toms of those Dervishes may have had their origin in the shaminist 
Zoraattrianitm; thus the Dervish customs arc to help cxplmn 
Zoroaster as a shaman, and the shwraist Zoroaster serves Lo ex¬ 
plain the Dervish customs. 

There is another matter which could be mentioned here. It seems 
to me that Nyberg's opinion on Zuroastcr has been influenced in 
yet another way by his extensive knowledge of Islam, influenced 
in particular by the figure of Mohammed- Mohammed* thai ts to 
say* as seen by Western scholars. There is an implicit resem¬ 
blance : 

(*3) Mohammed, who had hallucinations and visions owing to 
some nervous disorder; some unkind spirits even used to say 
he was an epileptic^-Zoroaster, who had visions through the 









physical ind mental collapse attending ahaixuniH practice*; 
perhaps he was even a drug-addict, 

(b) Mohammed, the fervent preacher of the end of the world, 
who was rejected by his people and compelled to leave 
Mecca in danger of his life—Zoroaster, precisely the r.une, 
if we put ‘home-tribe 1 instead of Mecca. 

(f) Mohammed, after the Hijrah, in abMedinah, turning from 
a prophet into a politician—Zoroaster, after hii flight, m 
Viitlspa's tribe, turning from a prophet into a religious 
politician. 

However, there is genuine resemblance in one point only: both 
prophets leave their own country in distress and become honoured 
in their place of refuge; which merely illustrates what ha* been 
said on the point in the Gospels, 

The fifth point it the claim that the Zorca&triant, who believed 
them selves the true disciples of Zoroaster, were wrong in \ hit belief, 
that in fact they did not understand Zoroaster at all. It is plain that 
both Nyherg and Herzfeld arc bound to make this claim; for the 
view they take of Zoroaster is basically different from the view held 
by the Zoroastrism through the ages. A* to Hentfdd'i Zoroaster, 
tt is sufficient to point out that the Zoroastrians resided their 
prophet as a prnphrt, not£5 3 politician. And as regards Nyberg 1 * 
Zoroaster, it is w rU known how deeply the Zoroasirian*, at all 
times, abhorred such obscure practices as Nyberg attributes to 
their founder. Indeed, Kyberg himself admits that even in the later 
parts of the Avert* such practices arc roundly condemned, and that 
the Maga, on which hia Zoroaster performed* is treated with scant 
rc?peCL One can add that this h _k < f appreciation went fO far that 
in Sassaman times the word ‘Mag^a) 1 could be used for nothing 
more dignified than a lavatory. 1 It is, of course, admitted that the 
faithful of any religion are apt to sec their founder through rose 
coloured spectacles, and to fail to understand him properly, in true 
historical perspective \ but there are degrees of misunderstanding* 
Moreover, in no point are religions more conservative than in the 
forma of service and ritual observance!; and of all religions known 
Zoroastrianism i* perhaps the most conservative. 

And so I come to the itxtk and last point: the inadequacy of the 
figures drawn by Hcrafeld and Nyberg to the place of Zoroaster 
in history. Whatever Zoroaster was, at any rate he was the founder 
* e.jj. Y&ft 4 tiL 6?. 
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of one of the great religions of the world. A great ration revered 
him 3* its prophet. Long after the Iranians had forgotten Cyrus 
and Darius and all their Crowd, they continued to accord nearly 
divine honours to Zoroaster. Ilerafcid’a Zoroaster is manifestly ia- 
sufTkient: one does not see why this slightly shady politician, who 
had nothing in particular to his credit, should have been remem¬ 
bered at all. Nybcrg at least admin Zoroaster to the dignity of 
prophet; but lus ecstatic witch-doctor is not greatly distinguished 
from the multitude of other ecstatic witch-doctors that* one in cadi 
generation, interceded with the spirits for their fellow iiibrarnen* in 
each tribe all over northern Asia, His one distinction, it seems* is 
that he admitted not merely polytheists, but polytheism into his 
Church. That would have been treason—a compromise where no 
compromise can be allowed. It would have earned him contempt 
and derision Instead of reverence trul devotion. 

It is said that Mohammed, driven to despair by the unbelievers* 
faltered one d^y and emitted a revelation which accorded sanctity 
to three goddesses whom the idolaters worshipped. Mohammed 
repented at once of his momentary weakness and proclaimed his 
error on the nest day. Thus he regained the respect of his friends 
and enemies. Had he persisted in this mistake, Islam would have 
died before it was bom. Thai ii exactly what would have happened 
to Zoroaster's religion, luid Zoroaster been weak enough to adopt 
Mithra or any such divinity. His memory would not have survived 
the not generation. 
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SECOND LECTURE 


T he sources fur the history and the hlatoiy of culture in [ran 
are not uniformly satisfactory. Going back beyond the con¬ 
quest of Persia by the Arabs in the seventh century,, we find 
ourselves well informed about the Sassaman period, he, from the 
third century of our era onwards. We are w ed acquainted with the 
social history of that time, with the religions, with she materia] 
culture, with almost any aide of human activity. There La a multi* 
tude of written document^ in Iranian as weD as other Language*, 
in Syriac, Armenian, and Greek; in addition, many hooka of that, 
period were later translated into Arabic and so were preserved* as 
a whole or in extract*, to the present day. 

Before tkc Aia^spoch„ in the five hundred year* of Greek 

and Parthian rule from joo B,C,_to ad. 300, there La a dark period* 
In spite of the acccsdSn of fresh material through excavation* 
carried out in the last few decades, our information remains scanty; 
in comparison with our knowledge of the Sassaman time* it it 
negligible. Here we deplore chiefly the nearly total absence of 
material written in the indigenous languages: a couple of docu¬ 
ments Ln Firlhhn, an inscription in Psuthku from the end of the 
period, a few coin legends* a few seal inscriptions—that ii almost 
alL There waa a series of interesting and very in formative letter* 
Ln the Sogdian language which were ascribed to the early part of 
the second century of our era; but recently it bad to be shown that 
in fact they were two hundred years later than it had been thought. 1 
For the lack of first-hand material we fed scarcely compensated 
by the two Zoroastrism hook* that must have been compowd in 
that period 1 the Vendidad and the Nirangisfcm, two fragments of 
a priestly code. Their authors were anxious to preserve the ancient 
laws of the Magi, which threatened to fall into desuetude, and at 
the same time to elaborate them in a spirit of narrowness *nd 
bigotry. These book* are typical products of priest* who find them¬ 
selves powerless to enforce ihrir authority, as indeed the Magi were 
under Greek rule. They are so busy with regulation* which *ie 
often fictitious and sometimes absurd that they throw nearly no 

* JfrAtim c/Mw SfWt/ Orient*! Afritan xii fp-tn-lf. 
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light on contemporary reality p except, of course, on the authors* 
stale of mind. So we have to rely, for this period, almost entirely 
on Greek sources, supplemented by Roman and Babylonian 
material. Even though some of the Greek material b first-hand 
and first-class, the sum-total of the evidence is insufficient to give 
us a tolerably clear picture of those five hundred years. 

We are fax better off for the preceding period, the time of the 
Achaemenian empire dow n to its conquest by Alexander. Hen: the 
indigenous material, from excavations and inscriptions, is more 
plentiful. The Greek reports are far more comprehensive. Living 
on the fringe of this gigantic state and constantly threatened by it, 
the Greeks of necessity saw to it that they kept in touch with what 
went on in their neighbour's lands. At the dose of that time we 
receive a full-scale view of the whole country, from Asia Minor 
to the Indian frontier, from the Jaxartcs to Baluchistan, through 
the repons on Alexander’s expeditions. Even if we allow for the 
partiality which inevitably consciously or unconsciously colour* 
all Greek repons, we still can say that we arc well informed on 
that period- 

When one approaches a problem of the cultural life of Iran, one 
does well to call these facts to mind. From (be latter part of the 
sixth century fi P c. onwards Iran Is not an unknown land. Its in¬ 
habitants were constantly under the eyes of foreigners, foreigners, 
too, who more often than nor were not well disposed to the Ira¬ 
nians, if not downright hostile. Any little oddity they observed was 
noted dow n eagerly and proclaimed to the world. Any custom that 
did not conform to Greek ideas was seised on to revile the powerful 
Persians, especially in the early period when the Greeks had good 
reason to fear and hate them. And what is the result of scrutinizing 
the records left by Greeks and other observers? It is this: that the 
Iranians, all of them, were thoroughly sane people. 

Had any such primeval customs as Nyberg ascribes to Zoroaster 
existed in Iran, anywhere In Iran, we should for certain have heard 
all about it. The Greeks, of whom it has rightly been said that they 
had a keen sense for the ridiculous, would never have passed by 
in silence this witch-doctor or shaman who exposed himself— 
for payment—to his fellow tribesmen, shrieking animal sounds, 
foaming at the mouth, tn a war-dance that ended up in a grand 
coma. The ventriloquism that forms an integral pan of the 
shaman's art would also not have remained unnoticed. This figure 
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of fun would inevitably have become a standard item in the Greek 
Comedy, 

Nybcrg does indeed not claim that such customs persisted until 
the Persian period; for such a claim could not be maintained for 
a moment. They must therefore have disappeared^ conveniently, 
between the time of Zoroaster and that of Cyrus or Darius, with¬ 
out leaving a trace. Nyb erg's assumption that they ever existed is 
one that I cannot share. There is no evidence in its favour* except, 
of course, the arbitrary attribution of shamenist meanings to inno¬ 
cent words, which was described in my first lecture: ‘trance* to 
'sleep p , ‘mystical union' to "company 1 * 'companion in mysteries 1 to 
'friend 1 shaman 1st rites' to Action’, and so forth. 

Shamanism is a primitive type of religion characteristic of cul¬ 
turally backward tribes in northern Asia and Europe, of the Indiana 
of northern America, Esquimaux, and others. Its existence among 
Iranians and Indo-Aryans has never been demonstrated. Even the 
ancestors common to the Iranians and Indo-Aryans possessed a 
religion that, if there is such a thing as progress in religious beliefs, 
had progressed considerably beyond ihe stage associated with 
shamanist practices. Zoroaster and his tribe must therefore have 
regressed to a level long surpassed by their fellows. Those who 
wish to follow Nyberg will have to convince us that a part of the 
Iranian tribes relapsed from die Indo-Iranian religion into beliefs 
characteristic of the childhood of humanity, but that these tribes 
recovered their good sense sufficiently quickly to escape all observa¬ 
tion in the time of the Persian Empire* 

1 said a little while ago that, to go by Greek and other reports, 
the Iranians, from their firat appearance in history, were eminently 
sane people. There are, however, a few passages in Greek hooka 
which, to a casual reader, may seem to run counter to this judge¬ 
ment—passages which attribute monstrous customs to some of the 
Iranian tribes. So monstrous, indeed, that one might be driven to 
say that these people must have been a little peculiar, to say the 
least. Those who write on the ancient Iranian religion arc very 
fond of these rare passages and never fail to quote them. Among 
them there is one* on the customs of the ancient Bactrkns, that 
surpasses all others in the attribution of magnificent savagery, it 
has been reproduced often, I think once too oTien. I have long been 
looking for a chance to demonstrate its wickedness. 

In discussing the mode of exposing the dead to be devoured by 





wiJJ beasts, Nybrrg has this sentence:’ Strabo attests this custom 
jot Dae trio in e toy cruet form, tht tick on J decrepit bring exposed 
ewi hijote death, and also for the Mtuiagetae, tzhik Herodotus 
ref orit that the latter buried there taka died of illness, 

Strabo attests this stsumcnt is drcjijy misleading. It suggest* 
that iitrabo, contemporary with the Emperor Augustus, witnessed 
the Bactrun habit himself. In fact, Strabo merely quoted an earlier 
author, and. moreover, quoted him with evident disapproval. This 
author wa Onesicritus, one of Alexander's officers. The responsi¬ 
bility for ihe veracity of the story thus rests solely on Onesicritus, 
and the ytory, of course, refers to his time, not" to the time of 
Strabo, Let us hear what Strabo does say: 

Hiuh ihe Sogdiaiu and the Bactmiu were not. in ancient times, much 
dine rent from nomads in their manner of living and their emtonu. 
although ™* ° r Brians were * little more civilized. Omkritu* 

however, does not tell very nice things of these cither: namely, that 
those who break down by reason of old age or sickness are thrown alive 
to doga reared and kept for the purpose and called .Vr^Kurra; “under- 
Ukera' in the native language; tlial within the walls the capital city, 
Ikiktia, was for the greater part liuercd with human bones, while the 
wit^dc proved clean; and tlu«t Alexander abolished the custom . 1 

Anyone who is even slightly acquainted with the history of Iran 
has only to consider the implication* of this tale to realize that it 
is Utter non sense. When Onesicritus visited Buctria—if he ever 
did—t' it province had been an integral part of the Persian Empire 
or °^ cr hundred yean. The Persian Empire was in many 
respects not so very different from a modern state. It had a central- 
ized administration to which the provincial governors had to * u b- 
mit written reports; a complicated system of taxes and a cadastral 
survey; regular inspection of the provinces by high official* to 
cii. ure that the policy laid down by the central government waj 
earned out; a common system of writing, a common administrative 
fMguage; a unified coinage; * netw ork of admirable highroad*; * 
h: S J y developed judiciary; police and intelligence officers; * postal 
service; a primitive telegraph. 

Onesicritus pretends to have made hi* curious observation* not 
in an out-of-the-way comer of this state, but in the capital of a 
province, the scat of the local government, which almost wholly 
consisted of administrative offices, residence* for the staff, from the 

1 Nyt^re, op. cit, p. jift. » Elrilw. d. it. 3, p, S j 7 . 
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governor down, and military barracks. The leading member* of thi* 
community were DO doubt Persians, while moat of the clerk* prob¬ 
ably came from Babylonia or Mesopotamia- If we are to follow 
Onesicritus. we have to vttualire there officials wading their way 
to their offices through 0 litter of human bones and, when they felt 
a cold coming on, looking anxiously over their shoulder* at the 
terrible undertaker dog*, lest they might mistake their flushed ap¬ 
pearance for a serious illnes* and take appropriate ftCUon, Vai two 
hundred yearn they bore up under the strain without stopping 
to think whether the custom was redly necessary, without ever 
making so much a* a murmur of protest when they were assigned 
a post in dangerous Bactra: until, at last! glorious Alexander came, 

HW and did, once again, what no one else was capable of doing. 

If this fairy tale had been related by ore accounted as the most 
reliable of authorities, we should still be compelled to reject it and 
rather begin to look askance at other statement! emanating from i 

the same source. As it is. Onesicritus has no authority at all. He 
is responsible for many fancy stories: the meeting between Alex- 
ander and the Que^n of ihc Amazons, the hippopotami in India, 
snakes forty and seventy yard* long kept by an Indian king, the 
inscription in the Greek language but Persian script on the tomb 
or Cyrus, and so on. Already in ancient times serious authors, c.g. 

Plutarch and Arrian, made fun of him; and Strabo him '.elf described 
him as "the captain-in-chief of incredible stories faihef than of 
Alexander's (ships) 1 . He had been a sea captain, and as such had 
seen honourable service in Alexander’s navy. When, in hr* dotage, 
he wrote his memoirs, he embroidered and ctnhdli&hed hi* ad*en¬ 
sures to make them more interesting ~ he was nciiher she first nor 
the last ancient mariner to love startling his audience* Nowadays 
the question discus ; cd by historians is svh ether he an out-and^ 
out liar or a harmless nwwnrirfthe answer is not of much impor¬ 
tance: the point it that he should not be believed. 

Dr. Tarn, who, of course, also rejects thestory about the Harman 
dogs, ihimis it may all the tame hare 3 weak basis in reality and 
suggests that Onesicritus may have rr-rt with, and not understood, 
a word translated to him M evrc^uurfoi, and made up s story out 
of this word, the pariah dog*, and Hi own cynic principles, 4 If it 
ii really necessary to find an explanation for the Ans^iotrrcf, the 

1 Cf. W, %V, Tmh, AtmteJ<r fly Grtal, U. iS- 

‘ w. VI. Turn. Grrrhi im pp- nj “J 1 
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following may serve, Perhaps one night Or.c> Eerily* uw p at 4 dis¬ 
tance* a Persian badge r {tifrfe} cewrarTtf), and, upon asking what 
it was* wm told by his Persian companions that it was "a kind of 
dog" named + grave-i% :er* ; for the Persians had their own peculiar 
zoological Categories* and in the genus *dog p they included a weird 
variety of animals: foxes. heavers, hedgehogs, and others* In 
modern Persian the badger is called gurkan, ‘grave-digger** which 
could suitably be translated as imu^unarr^sl the ancient term is not 
known. As the name indites, the badger has had the reputation 
of digging up and devouring corpses in recent times;* this accusa¬ 
tion may well have hern made against it a tong while ago. 

So much for Gnesio itus and his OTofcornf, In the tenten.ee I 
quoted above Nyberg further Elated that Strabo had ’attested* 
similar cu&toms uhso for the Massagctae. Here again Strabo it not 
the witness. In hi* description of the Massagetae he merely copied 
an ancient report* one that had already been used by E lercdutus; 
it is usually, no doubt correctly* attributed to Ilccataios of Miletus. 
His occasion for writing on the Massagetae was their fight against 
Cyrus, who—it is said—fell in a battle with these ferocious nomads 
of the steppes a round Lake Aral. No one ever knew anything worth 
mentioning about them; no one can say whether even their war 
with Cyrus is historical So when w* are told that they sacrificed 
the older members of their community at a solemn ceremony; 
offered up some cal tie at the same time; boiled the flesh of both 
victims tcgeiher and fea red on at; accounted those w ho thui ended 
their days the mosi fortunate; and bewailed the ill fortune of those 
who + dying of disea^, escaped the happiness of being eaten by 
their loving children —we should be wist not to regard such and 
similar things as strictly historical facts: for Hecaiaioft certainty 
did not visit the Massageta* and observe their horrid practices. 1 

1 W. T. Bknlofd, j£«o ftgy < ■ Ed^FTJi PfTiMp ™I. u) r p. 46. 

4 The problem of the Kb.? been confused mh.er then eEucidaCed 

by modem writrn iftcamt Hc-ro 4 utul 11 nd SlrAbfr tell u* Urtt d» MauigAM 
(ivtd ehaefly on fish, Milieu irt r 1 ji I,-im-d ihtif mi me aa 4 |nK-fit(Ti*, NyWft 
hmcever, ituci ih*t lEerMotui to-.fir 7^ Maj quart'i etymology (ibid., p. *5*); 
tins Lk pui tin n the t-irt kfwe the htnt. Cbfli!ons«n prowled ■ new ftjTnoloir: 
*tha jjrtai Siki'. With in help Di_ Tub hm divided the MlUjff into '^noia 
nta, ineJudi/iK juimhivt *'Mw tn t w in the ***nsptf mnd 'ibctf Sifci 
oTTrlDidi"—Ka cilt vJ bwifir (GmJti t« p. Bi). I would mj 

thst the L fiEb-e^:cii' iin>ui 4 |4 tPUU!!^iber L 1 , he vorimg in H«iwhtui(L 1 it) r 

4 " TwVi- 4 *i i^wf k 1 that tha ji fiWrtljf trt rtjtrirtj&a of th* 

iwjtw?, perpetrated by Hcc=.LMtn" Persian or Median informant, who tbm§ht of 
Otr. fluif^d ‘fiih’ mud (wty prvivjimeed prccucly ihi f^uivilint 
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It jj well known that the veriptfan of displeasing custom of ikim 
Ijpc id nations about which nobody knew anything ia a standard 
feature of Greek historiography. The peoples with whom the 
Greeks were acquainted were barbarians; those who lived beyond 
the barbarian* and of whom they knew merely the name were 
inevitably cannibals or wone, 

We have now dealt with two specimen* of the atrocity stories that 
Greeks invented about the Iranian*; though it is not even certain 
that the Massagetae were Iranian*.. 'JTicre are s few more imric* 
of this sort ; it would be tedious to enumerate them: none of them 
stand* up to criticism of I he mildest kind. If t however, one take* 
alt such fancy tales for gri§pel truth and adds them up* one is bound 
to gain a picture of the Iranians that is far removed from reality. 
In such a picture, a caricature of the truth* even shamanism will 
fit in effortlessly; for w hy should not those who boiled and ate their 
parent* have prostituted themselves on a Magi? 

As we had to touch on questions of historical criticism, it may be 
convenient to fit in here a few remarks on the historical Zoroaster 
as represented b^ Herafeld. There is no doubt that the ultimate 
basis of Hcrifeld * theories in I he presumed identity of ViStiispa* 
the father of Darius* with Viltispt, the protector of Zoroaster* 
Their identity was first assumed by Ammianus Marcellinu* in the 
fourth century a.d p| but passed unnoticed by Chares of Mytfltne, 
one of Atesanderis officials and a w eII-informed author, who took 
down an elaborate popular story about Yiitnspa* the protector of 
Zoroaster* without mentioning the other Vifisja or confusing the 
two in any way; from which one is tempted to infer that the identity 
was unknown to his Persian informants* u early as the fourth cen¬ 
tury n B Ci In modem times the identity has been asserted by various 
scholars and lately elaborated by flertel and Herzfcld. One objec¬ 
tion has always been raided: the difference in the genealogies of 
the two personalitics. 1 On the one h:md* the father of Darius, the 
^laycStya Viltaspa, son of ArS^ma, of the Achaemcnid family ; on 
the other: the father of Spant55als f the kari V~i£taspa, non of 
Aurvai.aspa, of the Naotsn family. All attempts at overcoming 
ihii objection have failed. One may perhaps interpret away one 

of Tills ■, emir?, popUbi ft>n»Tofr; tfes tfc* Wt—«* 

catt rut m in train. The f in ihc rwF»* ia place of lias cifeoa^ 4, rtimm 
CK^il^if^i^en , * etyrsciefir un*rf«|>f»bW^ 

1 Ct Njbeffc Op, at.* pp4 a 17 ** 
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point of difference and still expect to be beGeved; but one cannot 
interpret away everything and command ctindctioi). For example, 
vc are told (hat Darius' original name was Spanto&iti and that he 
t&ok the name of Darius as 'throne*name’ when he became king. 
We might c«dil this removal of the name of Viitbpa’s son, even 
though wc should regret the absence of any evidence pointing to 
it; but ue shall not believe even that when wc find that equally 
artificial devices are needed to do away with the name of ViStaspa’s 
father as well and with all other points of difference. Indeed it ii 
impossible to accept the whole theory, unless one were to assume 
that all sources, however different in origin and tendency, from the 
A vesta to the inscriptions of Darius and the Greek historians, were 
inspired by the same brand of obscurantism, that all were some¬ 
how co-operating to bring about the discomfiture of the Students 
of history. 

There is no point in pursuing this matter arty farther; h has 
been argued often enough. However, we have now been presented 
with a new hypothesis, which is to bolster up the discredited theory 
of the identity of the two Visi.: spas.. It may be worth while to mike 
a few observations on this new hypothesis, which ) have sketched 
in my first lecture. Its central point is the assumption that Zoroaster 
was of royal birth, a grandson of Astyages, the last Median king 
whom Cyriia deposed. 

This new hypothesis has only one merit: that it Is new and unex¬ 
pected. There is a strong a prim ground against it. In almost all 
religions wc find a tendency to provide the founders with a noble 
Gflcage. However humble their origin in brutal fact, it had to be 
traced, wherever at alj possible, 10 a king of the disiant past, ih> 
more distant the better, to silence critical spirit*. This tendency 
was not alien to Zoroastrianism. In the A vesta, even its latest part*, 
Zoroaster has as yet no royal ancestors; but in the PahJavi books 
the expected genealogical tree appears, connecting Zoroaster with 
ManuEfihr (a mythical king) in the fourteenth generation, a com¬ 
fortable distance. If we were to follow Herzfdd, we should be con¬ 
fronted with the singular circumstance that all hough Zoroaster had 
been not merely of royal ancestry, but even the legitimate heir to 
the Iranian throne, yet all sources, indigenous or foreign, had in 
unison fuppre - -cd his true origin, which one would have expected 
his followers at feast to proclaim from the house-tops. This runs 
counter to all historical experience. Again wc find our source* 
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affected by that strange and deplorable obscurantism to which I 

have referred. . . 

One can also put it in this way: even if the Zoroastnan book* 
through the ages had proclaimed, unanimously, that Zoroaster had 
been not only a prophet but also the rightful successor to the king* 
ship, we should not believe one word of it. We should shrug our 
shoulders and say: merely another example of the manner in which 
the founders of "religions are exalted by the faithful. As it is, no 
claim to such noble ancestry has ever been put forward either by 
Zoroastrians or by anybody else; therefore, it has no basis in fact. 

l,ct us sec now on what the new hypothesis doc# base itself, it 
is a Story told by Ctcsias; it is unconfirmed by any other authority. 
Asiyagcs. Ciesias said, had no son. He gave his only daughter. 
Amvtis, in marriage loSpiiainu. a Median nobleman, andpromued 
him the succession- Two son# were bom to Amytis, Spitikes and 
Megabcroe*. Later, when Cyrus overthrew Astyagn, he killed 
Spi Lamas and took Amytis a* bis wife, 1 to secure a pretence of 
legitimacy, Amytis then became the mother of the two Bons of 
Cyrus, Cambyses 1 and Bardiya (whom Ctesias wrongly call# 
Tanvoxiitkes). At the end of his reign Cyrus was involved m s 
war against the Derbies (whom Ctcsias wrongly localized on the 
Indian border white in fact they lived in tl* neighbourhood of 
Hyrcanu), In the fight Cyrus received a mortal wound- On hi* 
death*bed he appointed CatnbyseS as his successor and made 
Bardiya/Tsmyoxarfeea Viceroy of Biictria and other provinces; but 
he did nut forget his two stepsons: to Spitakes he gave the satrapy 
over the newly conquered Derbikra and to Mcgabemcs a similar 

post. . , . 

So far OesiaJ. To the uninitiated it will not immediately o* 
clear what this story has to do with Zoroaster. Its concealed perti¬ 
nence has now been uncovered. We know that Zoroaster belonged 
to the Spit amid family. He is called Spit a mi in the Avista, and 
so arc hi* close relatives. Now there is a Spitimas in Ctcsiis tale, 
should he not have been a member of Zoroaster's family? At first 
HtrriVId wavered; 1 might not Zort*sMef tumself have been the 
name as Spitamas, the son-in-law of Astyage*? In the outcome he 
1 Ail} -'■{£*’ djughw TO melfanr Cym* |o 1 !«mtoun (L 7U 

9 + HcrnUmi* (ii< Ii in. l-j) rnlphultwlly Halt* that itierrujThtr of C&rptiy** 
TO nn AdwffiKman prin«i» r Cronfen* 

* Cf, Mcmfcld, ep- dr. L #S«|. 
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abandoned this idea, Perhaps it would have been inconvenient to 
let Zoroaster find an untimely death at the hand of Cymg in 550 b.c. 
or close to that date—that would have badly tangled the web woven 
around Zoroaster, VHtaspa, and Darius: Zoroaster would not have 
been available, thirty years later* to counsel his bosotn-Fricnd 
Darius to proceed to the murder of Gaumata. 

Possibly in view of such obstacles Herzfeld decided to cast 
SpUakcs for the rale of Zoroaster, Spitakra is explained as a 
diminutive of Spitama; hence it should mean + the little Spitama\ 
One regrets to see here again that the genealogies so little resemble 
each other. They do not coincide in a single name. On the one 
hand: Spitakes, son of Spttamas and Amytis, on the other: 
Zaraffustra* son of Fouru£aspa and Duydova. The differences have 
to be explained away as they were explained away in the case of 
YiEtaspa; but in that case there was at least one genuine coind- 
dence , here nothing agrees. In this way we could as well identify 
Zoroaster with Homer or with Buddha or with anybody else. 

There is only one point that requires explanation.;; the use of the 
name of Spitamas by Ctesias; for this is certainly an uncommon 
name, and it is associated with Zoroaster** Family. The explanation 
becomes, obvious as soon as one considers the nature of the booh 
that Cteslas wrote. He composed it after 39S h.C. on hia return 
from the Persian capital where he had spent long years as court 
physician. Ills book is important enough for the events of his own 
lime, but almost without any value for the earlier period- For this 
period he relied not so much, on information he could have collected 
in Persia as rather on Herodotus supplemented by his imagination. 
He had no understanding of history, which appeared to him as an 
endless succession of court intrigues; the ^acrtAuml S^flepcu on 
which he pretended to base himself have long been recognised in 
their true nature: as harem gossip. 

This author; whom Herzfdd treated as a Father of History* had 
a low reputation even in antiquity. Time has not improved it. 
Modem historians* almost without exception, put tittle or no store 
by what he has to say; Marquart, for example* diked of him as 
the Father of Romances* which is Hppropriatt. One of his tricks 
is to get all his names wrong, and another, to use names that were 
current in his own time in his stories of antiquity. That is why 
the name of Spitamas figures in his tale of Astyagcs and Cyrus. 
In his time the name of Zoroaster, the Spiuma, was known to 
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everyone in Persia; in honour of the prophet people chose tire name 
^Spitama 1 for their children. 1 As regards the tale itself, its romantic 
hue is visible plainly enough to proclaim its inventor. 

Herzfetd's work is. filled with identifications of names and per¬ 
sons appearing on the one hand in the A vesta, on the other in tie 
historical records of the early Achacmcnid epoch* identifications 
which carry as much conviction as dots the identification of Zoro¬ 
aster with Spitakcs* the governor of the Derbikes. It would be m 
lengthy business to discuss all of them. Instead of doing that* I will 
now give a representative specimen* with full details* so chat every 
reader can judge for himself whether the method pursued by 
Hcrzfeld is likely to lead to lasting results 

K Among the brothers and cousins of VisUspa'* ITerzIdd wrote, 1 
£ is one Atarhvarnah/ The facts are these: in the Farvardln Yait* a 
litany commemorating, in the form of a long list* the names of 
members of the early Xoroastrian community * one Atarox ¥ aranah 
is mentioned. No details are given of his origin or relationship- 
To say that tie was*a brother or cousin of Vi£t£gpa v $ is mere pre¬ 
sumption. It seems to he founded on the consideration that names 
of members of Vi£taspa*s family are mentioned in. proximity t 
although not in dose proximity, to the name of AtoraxTamnah; the 
inference is scarcely admissible. In truth* the list appears to have 
been arranged with regard to resemblance in names rather than 
with regard to the relationship of their bearers. Thus Atonjx T aronahi 
stands in an enumeration of eight names with nter?-* fire* as the First 
part of compounds: Ataravanu, Atonspata* Atoradita* Xtersiitfra, 
Atarax^aranah* Xtorasavah* Atarazantu* Atsmdarrihu; incidentally 
there ate no other names of this type (a very common type) else¬ 
where in the long list 

One. of the most important discoveries made by Herzfeld was 
his find of the household archives of the early Achaemenian rulers, 
some thirty thousand tablets and fragments of tablets, most of them 
written in Elamite,, a few in Aramaic. In one of the Elamite tablets, 
dated in the year 16 of Darius, one Par-na-k-ka orders a Ae-r o- 
pat-li-t to slaughter a hundred sheep; kt-so-pat-ti-I is said to repre¬ 
sent an unattested Persian word giftvpafiS and mean 'chief of the 

1 Amytii and SpitMmj in the limn of Aitnimt 1 - Ciaias j ]*) (5 7° ed- 
GtlfflUn) where the two Dsnm ire in jmLifHKiLUA. Cf, further I ferafeld # op. dt, 
p. 4 S f on i Ppjpiifo of th* time of Ctcaiu. 

K HcnfcH op r &L L 3B* 
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archives 11 (perhaps it is merely agat'Sapatilt ‘shepherd’!. The same 
Par-na-k-ka occurs in another tablet as the son of one Aijlini. 
Now although Pam aka, in Greek transcription (fcyW**, ^ 
Arwuiia were among the Commonest names current in ancient 
Iran (aa common as Ahmad and r AH in Muslim times), neverthe- 
He meld presumed that this AnfiSma was the same as Ariam*, 
the grandfather of Darius, and this Pamaka. therefore, a brothel 
01 V istaspa and unde of Darius, 


If we conceded that the AtaraxMrsnah of the Farvardlti Ya$t 
ww ai brother or cousin to ViStaspa, the protector of Zoroaster 
(which we do not), and if we conceded that Farnak* wasa brothers 
™P*- the father of Darius (which wc also do not), even then we 
could not agree to the identification of Parnaia with At Hannah 
which Herafeld claimed. The first and characteristic half of the 
Avestan name seems to have disappeared. As always there is an 
explanation ready to hand (the one is (lie full name, the other ■ 
shortened form), but the reader is scarcely in the mood for further 
concessions to imagination. 

Hertcl and Ilerafdd have devoted a colossal amount of labour 
to the comparison of the Avestan nomenclature with the names 
ound m the historical records of the Achaemcnian state; in this 
work they have drawn also on pseudo-historical source? to which one 
should not attach much value, such as Ctesias, Great ingenuity has 
b«n displayed by them, all to prove one thing, and otic thing only: 
that Vistaspa, the protector of Zoroaster, and Vistlspa, the father 
of Darius, were one and the same person. But the net result is that 
they have proved the opposite of what they set out to prove. Not 
3 Single straight equation has been turned up by them, in spite of 
the most comprehensive search, not one identification that could 
stand on its own merits without the need of arduous and cumber¬ 
some explanations. Were the basic hypothesis correct, unambigu¬ 
ous equations should have been found easily and in great number, 
rhetr total absence, now amply demonstrated by Herafeld against 
L 1S " ■ C3 that the two V[Staspas have nothing in common 

but their name. 

Before we can leave the realm of historical questions, there 
remains a matter that cannot be passed over without some attempt 
at elucidation. In 3 way it is also an historical problem. I mean 
Nyberg's suggestion that Zoroaster drugged himself with hemp. 

1 Ibid. 
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In order to ^predate how deeply this suggestion muat shock 
those who call themselves Zoroastrians, one has to ^nderfiUndihe 
effects which habitual indulging in hemp produces on the human 
oreatihm, Schlimmer, an Austrian physician who spent Jong years 
inPcrsia in the second half of the last century, described how he 
laboured, for three whole days, to bring back to 
man who had been drugged with Indian hemp od. He then wrote. 

In spite of these terrible effects. I have never heard of a *£tf]y mortd 
cw*; but the repulsive habit of taking the od of the tops of Indian hemp 
and the various electuaries made fnnh it. m order to 6e ™ r< = 
calmness which lets one etivkage all vicissitudes and miscncs of human 
life in an agreeable light, induces in habitual taken a stale of «™***J* 
dullness and indolence, which makes them renounce all human decency 

and delicacy. 

It is well known that in Persia hemp, with all its derivatives, bang* 
fan or haSti, has a particularly bad reputation, A man who i 
addicted to them is held in universal contempt. I need sca^y 
remind readers oflhe story of the IJasihyyl*. the Assassins of the 

twelfth and thirteenth centuries; it is fam, liar enough. “ 0 " eTe ™tf« 

on the effects of hemp, the physical mental and moraldeteno ¬ 
tion it brings, the resulting destruction of wiU-power 
tinn of criminal tendencies, one becomes inclined to reject I > ti 
suggestion without further consideration. Nevertheless, we w* 
briefly review the proofs he offers. They can be summed up under 

Firstly, there is an argument based on what is called typo- 
lam cal classification’. Il proceeds on the assumption that all per¬ 
sons prominent in religious life can be assigned to a certain, smaU 
number of types, in the characteristics of which they 
Nyberg’s view, Zoroaster was a typical shaman. We should thus 
have the following syllogism: 

Zoroaster waa a shamjift— 

So?nc $hamafia drug thcmstlvfi' 

Therefore Zoruaster drugged himself. 

The fallacy is obvious. One cannot say ‘all shamans drug them- 
sdves 1 ; that would he far from the truth. In any case we 

- J. U Schlimmer, iSK 

JtawWwtftnw rreherm 187+). PP- l°5^- Numberl«» ° [Jitrv,u 

sitnjlir trend ew> be quoted. 
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admit that Zoroaster was a «Wn and would prefer to allow him 
some measure of individuality. K ow ,l 

K iirj^Jincnt is based on a passage tfi Herodotus The 

Scythians of southern Russia. Herodotus 8 safd 

th :r ! T " lth 7 T ter> but tD0k a kind ° f ^pour-bath. To do so 

huc h** ^ 

and threvHiem ^ ‘^"T Indlans J> P ut ^d-hot stones into it, 
them Hel'i ; ^ 5CCd ° n tbe 6tontt; thc resulting vapour gave 

t T P ea l SU «- “ d ‘ the > into shouts of joy'. Here 

4 e ™ L JS h*'^“ ra '/ epU ' 5dlj 

memseucs with hemp. We might now get this syllogism; 

Tilt Scyihijuis were Innlani 1 _ 

The Scythians dmgged themselves with hemp- 
here,ore. the Iranians drugged themselves with hemp. 

This is even less sound chan the preceding conclusion. Scarcely 
ny one nowa ays would subscribe to the opinion that all the multi- 
ferious lobes to which the Greeks v ag Jy referred as SrnZs 
Iranians; no doubt there were a few Iranians amo'JtW 
^IZV Ch %^^sdid in southern Russia has no bZ 
£ T * IranfanS in Persia ° r «i the CW 

in rh l are ,™ , safcr There is the word baaha 

!? Pi,fJavi ' wJlich - !ikc ** Persian word ban, 
whS, Z^T aCC ° rdl 5 to K > ber ^ In ^ite of ,he imported 
hSfbfSSSTJ? “ ld tQ Y% Z ^ A t0 he is silent on 

V £ “T*•'* ofmemb.™ 

™rc?i , 5 “""""iv. '“"lio™ > dwi wilh the 

rpi L \ a * t0 'he who possesses much hemp* 1 

The mere existence of such a name indicated, according to Nyberg 

SSS Zoroa «fians used hemp as a narcotic ; *£3 

lt^rr e ’ fn,CrprCtCcl - ^ a * th * most serve 
whlh h. ■ ^ , CU!Cl ? ttd h ™P- PO^ibly for the purpose for 

E^t mThC [ f' J f he ™ fId ov «* 1 e *° obtain it, fibre. 

pX y 1 r h,s namc - « mentioned in the Avesta with dis¬ 

approval throughout. The use of banka, as a drug employed^ 

baltTf T™ Tr ! S * C ' iS P rohfbit ^i a demon is referred to as 
bwka tobavHa * and in 3 quaint text Ahum M^dah is called oxVu 

W,thoilt ** "W™* W or. in Nybcrg'a transit 

Cf. Nybcrg. Op. e't. pp. 177 *q. 
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■withaQt trance, without hemp’*. All these passages occur m the 
Vcndidad and so b-Iong to the time when the Zorosustrians showed 
that strange dislike for all that Zoroaster held dear, which I described 

in my first lecture. . , . .. . 

This is the whole of ihc Avestan material. 1 here is not lung nert 
to show that Zoroaiter so much as knew of the existence of hemp. 
To come now to the Pahlavi literature, we read in the Bundahishn 
that Ahum Mazdah gave a dose of wtffltf to the Primordial EuU to 
km him painlessly, so that lie should escape the slow death which 
AJiriman had planned for him. Then there is the story of Ar 
Viraf, which Nyberg regards as the last reflex of the ancient ecstatic 
practices . 1 The book in which it is found is a late product from 
post-Sassanian times Arda Viraf, the most saintly among the 
Zoroastrism, is selected as messenger to Heaven and Hell to dis¬ 
cover the fate of the soul after death. To speed him on the long 
and dangerous journey he is to be given a drink of wmc mixed 
with mang. At first he refuses the poisonous cup; for he does not 
wish to die. Ills seven sisters, whose sole support he is, implore 
him to persist in his refusal; for they know that m»U l * a deadly 
poison. But it is hoped that God will not accept his sacrifice and^vill 
allow his soul 10 return to the Living. Ho in the end he allows him¬ 
self to be persuaded, makes his last will and testament, and per¬ 
forms the last rites as a dying man would do: he drinks the poison 
and is its dead for seven days and nights, then comes to, miracu¬ 
lously, and tells his anxiously waiting friends what he has seen. 

In this story 1 find no trace of any ecstatic practices. 1 he point 
is that Viang was a deadly poison: Arda Viraf returned to hfc in 
spite of having taken a poison that ordinarily brought certain deatti, 
that he survived was a miracle. 'Hiis view is confirmed by the story 
in the Bundahislui; the Primordial Bull died after swallowmg 
nang \ he did not gambol and frisk about in ecstasy. Zfl roster 
would have been ill-advised, had he tried to make a habit of taking 
mang\ after the first attempt he would have been no longer"!* 
position to compose any Gat has. Incidentally, the two l.ililavn 
passages show dearly enough that mcr.g, whateycr it was, not 
hemp; for even a large overdose of the worst derivative of hemp 

We have now reviewed the whole of the evidence that Nyberg 

- Nyb-s, op. dt., P . 

i See above (p. jo) the pas?*B' quol«J fatt S (Mummer. 
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has brought forward in support of hia allegation that Zoroaster 

nZ^l T n * h T p -f 6 ''«- WC ha - ™ f-nd one tittle of 
? ^ Ubt& may stiI1 Iin S er « dialled as soon 

as one tsfees into account certain facts which Nyberg has not men¬ 
tioned m b, 3 book. I w,JJ staie them as briefly H pebble. 

1. Hie derivative* of Indian hemp known as ban» husii and 
" on wartl not known in Iran or anywhere west rffcm before 
the eleventh century of Our era at the earliest, Acquaintance with 
Indian hemp is ultimately due to the Muslim conquest of India 
in the first JM of that century. The plant is first mentioned by 
medical writers in the thirteenth century, but must have been 
known a Me before that date * At any rate, it is a bad anachronism 
to talk, as Nyberg does* of a ‘West-Jrankn Veriest' with refer- 
cnee to the sixth century b,c, 

2. The ordinary hemp plant that was cultivated In Persia and 
elsewhere for its fibre and the oil of its seeds, also possesses slight 
narcotic properties slight in comparison with the Indian variety; 
but on the whole the present of such properties passed unnoticed 
in ancient times. Creek, Syrian. Arab, and Persian medical book* 
and pharmacopoeias, unimpeachable authorities in □ question of 
this kind, are unanimous on this point The most that is ever 
sai is at one gets a headache if one eats loo much of its seeds.* 

h»d h«r e dii “ , ' red oniy * fi “ ** 

« J'lT he P “?T wt>r f h *»s, in so far as it means ‘Indian hemp' 
is a loan-word from the Indian term ihatiga. In Persian—unfor- 

cdBdrf with an indigenous word 
which also designated a plant, namely, 'henbane'. In Persian book* 

s nci f{ mcariis but 'henbane', at least until the twelfth 

century , it 6tdJ has that meaning nowadays, beside that imported 

A p* ™ 7i h i p,pw 

, yb ^jf, P ‘., a V p ' 341 t 1 **® Median town KunduruJ. 

. % B ' KitdbuJ-aimiyah p ,d I, 

as^sssassas 
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with the Indian word. This meaning, of oout^ is W“***j" 
"The Pahlavi word mo* which » we have seen was a deadly 

^The correct word for 'hemp 1 in Pahbrvi and dassUal Persian 

is not r nar.P or hmg, but !ahd&;aklliihdfre, 

r» i VW ftffr™. certain that the A.astan word 1«*> » 

L£S 

^the^o^Slo^^St^rrentone, and the meaning 

fils the other Avestan passages. 1 t ia 

This concludes what 1 wish to say on the 1 ... . 

tod a fcX^ £ **" to be < “ oi “ 

with the common opinion on Zoroaster. 

dc 1* jusquume Mm***’ 144 imported 

HX£S £» hi - ww--» L - A— 

krJLtit\ HilbfcSuTumn, jSrm. Gramme. a&3^ 

■ vjfedta = Slit- 
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THIRD LECTURE 

I N my first two lectures I gave Kune of the reasons that prevent 
me from accepting the extravacant vim on Zoroaster which 
Nyhcrg ami HercfeJd have ptesented. Jn thi* lecture we shall 
Lc occupied with renewing tome matter* that lie within the area 
of common opinion, 

1 hope 1 shall be forgiven if 1 refrain from defining what the 
common opinion on Zombier is. '[here is scarcely a point on 
which there ts unanimity: Zoroaster's time and place, the religion 
he inherited from his forefathers. the message he bright, his aim, 
his community, the development of his church, the history of the 
Avesta^each scholar will di ait from his feTIoivs on one point Of 
the oilier. In spile of this healthy divergence of views there are 
nevcrlh'. ft •;* certain baric nutters on which all hut extremists are 
agreed. Wc must not lose sight of the essentials in favour of mere 
details. Tl is agreed, for example, that Zoroaster was a man of force, 
ful personality who impressed the people of his time so deeply that 
his memory was nevtx extinguished; that he was a prophet, if 
prophet means one who belie, himself inspired by a divine being 
to bring a message to his people; that he post ed moral integrity, 
preached truth and tratlifulnc . 1 , and abhorred lies, deceit, and 
hypocrisy; that he had something new to say that was worth both 
saying and listening to; and that the people whe n rpiritml guide 
he was were not savages but rest unable h uman beings. 

The first matter to be considered in this lecture is the date of 
ZoroAlter. It is obviously imjmvrifale to understand anything of 
Anyone without knowing,at h..it approximately, the time in which 
he lived, without apprehending by such knowledge, hts euviron- 
ment, the conditions of life, the cultural situation in which he 
found bin: elf. To say that the dale is irrelevant shows abysmal 
belt of fi ding for all history. The J.itc must be settled one way or 
the ett :r; without it all discussion on Zoroaster will remain futile. 

On the date there have brer, in e cnee; only two opinion*. The 
Zoroistri; n irv l! ition by prr:.: vtd a d^te which would put Zero* 
*ittr in the neighbourhood of 6oo kc. Opinion is divided ^.-cording 
to whether tlua traditional date is accepted as true or rejected. 




] will *jy straightway that I count myself among tho&e who accept 
the dale and ad that flow s from it. There I* nothing in the historical 
situation, in the cultural environment, in the religion* develop* 
menE, in fact in anything, that can be said to conflict with it. As it 
can be shown to be in perfect agreement with the required condi¬ 
tions, we should accept it as a fact and suppress the natural urge to 
doubt all and everything, and in particular any kind of date, 

Tk»c who reject the date item lo do *Q not so much because 
of reasoned arguments but out of a vague feeling, the feeling that 
the Gal his of Zoroaster arc old, old, ever so old; as if Goo B.c, were 
not old enough for almost snytliing! It was due to the some kind 
of Vague feeling that earlier generations of scholars attributed the 
PigYcda to the third mittenium iX. - an estimate that is thoroughly 
discredited nowadays. Uf course, this feeling is not, as a rule, repre¬ 
sented as such, but appears in the guise of specious reasoning, tn 
the case of Zoroaster, we hive to deal chiefly with two pleas: one 
n a linguistic argument of such extraordinary feebleness that one 
is smured at finding it seriously discussed at ail; the other is the 
hitherto unsuccessful attempt to set the traditional date aside by 
showing that it is nut a genuinely transmitted date, but one found 
by calculation in later time*. 

Hie linguistic argument is this : in comparison with the Language 
of the Old Persian inscription* the language of the Gaihas is far 
less developed, far closer 10 hypothetic*! Old Iranian; therefore, 
the Gathas should be older than the oldest Old Persian inscription* 
by more than a few decades. This argument would hold good only 
if the language of the Giih 3 i were the same dulcet, at an earlier 
stage, a* Old Persian; but that is not the (jx and has never been 
claimed, li is notorious that the various dialect* of one and the 
same language group develop at different speed* and in different 
directions, so that the comparison of two dialect* can never lead 
tn a relative date. Moreover, in Iranian the Eastern and Western 
dialed* developed not merely in different hut in opposite direc¬ 
tions; thu* while the word endings disappeared in the West, they 
were well maintained in the East. From the point of view of com¬ 
parative linguistics the Gallia* Could have been composed at * date 

far later than 600 fc.C. > . j 

Tima the only possible way of disparaging the traditional date 
j3 by pi uving that it was concocted by a clever chfonologist ITic 
latest attempt of this kind was by Nyberg, who attributed it* 
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invention to the lime of YezdfgtrJ 4 the Sinner', around a.d. 400, 
when the expectation that the end of the world was near had kept 
(to believe Nybcrg) chronologists working overtime. We need not 
go into the details of his ingenious construction’ for there is no 
evidence of any description to show that the Persians of the time of 
Yczdegerd were worried by millennial speculations; but, what it 
more important, it has been proved in the meantime that the tradi¬ 
tional date must have been known as early as the beginning uf the 
Sassanian reign, in the third century. 

Not much value can be attached to a Msmichaean text 1 which 
gives the time passed between the Biblical Enoch and King 
YiStaspa on the basis of a calculation in which the traditional date 
of Zoroaster appears to be involved; there is a gap in the manuscript 
at the critical point. However, clear proof is furnished by a dis¬ 
covery made by an American scholar, Dr. Hildcgarde Lewy,* and 
perfected by Sayyid Hasan Taqifcadch. 1 It is briefly this: 

Under the first Sass&nian kings a system of chronology was 
established which allowed the Areacid dynasty, the Parthian kings 
whom the Sasantans displaced, only years, little more than 
half the period during which that dynasty had, in fact, ruled over 
Iran. This singular mistake was explained by an Arab author of the 
tenth century, Mas'udl, as due to deliberate fraud t>n the part of 
the Sassanian kings, who had wished to belittle the memory of 
their hated predecessors and therefore, finding the length of their 
rule unsuitably impressive, simply decreed its reduction by half. 
In spite of its strangeness Mas‘Gdfa explanation found credit until 
recent limes; the truth of the matter has only now' been recognized 
by the two scholars I mentioned. 

At the beginning of the Sassanian epoch there was current in 
Persia only one era by which events could be conveniently dated; 
the Seleucid cra> That it was widely used in that country is well 
established; thus the Parthian coins date by it. However, 
although the Seleucid era was used, its origin was not known; in 
particular, the Persians did not know that it was a foreign era. 
Wrongly believing it to be an indigenous way of counting years, 

1 BuIL .SWirfKJ Or, AJr. Sind, (l443) p p. 7J. 

* 'The Genraia «sf t he Faulty perm Chronology buv (1944), 

pp. 197 - 314 . * Th« d En of Zorauter 1 , JFAS. (1947), pp, 33-40^ 

* OGCaiiofjally iht 'Arudd h cm wlj us?d ; thus in the ift&eriptiim of Armbwi 
V N daud in the year 463 (erroneously retd u 5^ by G hirihjTm.n, Murnfmenti 
Piti, 97 *qq.). 
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they combined it recklessly with their world*year of twelve thou¬ 
sand years, which had been devised many centuries earlier, perhaps 
in the fifth century B.C. This world-year had been a vague affair. 
The great events of world history as seen by the Persians were 
fixed in iti the creation of the world, the i list Man, the coming of 
Zoroaster, the future Messiah, Judgement Day, &c,, but it had no 
precise relation to every-day life. This was changed now: by becom¬ 
ing combined with the Seleucid era the world-year ceased to be a 
nebulous speculation and gained practical importance. I he years 
of the Seleucid era were identified with the corresponding years 
of the tenth millennium of the world-year; thus the Seleucid year 
538, which was counted as the official beginning of Sassanian rule, 
became the year 9,538 of the world era. 

Now, on the other hand, the tenth millennium is the one that 
opens with the Coming of Zoroaster. In the year 9,001 Zoroaster, 
then 42 years of age, converted King ViStaspa. From that time 
until Alexander the Great 258 years passed. Alexander was believed 
to have ruled for fourteen years. This then is the ‘traditional date 
of Zoroaster': either 238 years before Alexander or 25®+ T 4 = 3 7 * 
years before ike death of Alexander (the Coming of Zoroaster) or 
syS- j-.JS = 300 years before Alexander (the birth of Zoroaster). 

When the Seleucid era was identified with the tenth millennium, 
its beginning necessarily coincided with the Coming of Zoroaster. 
Thus the Seleucid era became, to to speak, the 'era of Zoroaster’. 
The mistake that was made in dete rm i n ing the length of the 
Arsaeid rule followed automatically. Ardaslur, the first Sassanian 
king, ascended the throne in 538. Subtract from 538 the 25S years 
from the Coming of Zoroaster to Alexander and the 14 years of 
Alexander, then the remainder must be the period of Arsacid rule 
(which was wrongly believed to have begun with the death of Alex¬ 
ander). This remainder is precisely 266 years, the number of 
years actually allotted to the Arsacid3 in the Sassanmn tradition. 

The mistake thus proves to be a perfectly innocent one. It reveals 
not deliberate fraud, as Mas'udi thought, but singular ignorance 
of Iranian history. The point that concerns us here is that the 
mistake presupposes acquaintance with the traditional dale of 
Zoroaster, 355 year* before Alexander. It became possible only 
because the traditional date was not merely known to exist, but 
respected as an immutable quantity. 

The intrusion of the Sclcudd era into the Zoroastrian sacred 
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calendar is, at first sight, very strange. It becomes less so when one 
knows that it was misused, in a similar fashion, by the Manichaeans. 
Mlic Manichaeans had the same kind of world-year as the Zoraas- 
triana—13 a ooo years, 12 world-months of one thousand years each. 
The world-months, as the months of the solar year, could be (and 
usually were) named after the twelve constellations; thus the first 
thousand years constituted the 'millennium of Aries 1 , the second the 

millennium of Taurus*, and so on. There exists an interesting 
Chinese document 1 on the Manichaean religion that so far has not 
been made accessible to Western scholars. It is a brief statement 
which the Manichaean bishop of China submitted to the Chinese 
emperor in a,d, 731, It gives the chief points in the history of the 
Manichaean Church, its dogmas, rites, sacred books, and so forth- 
In that document it is said that according to the world-year calen¬ 
dar: “in the 527th year of the era controlled by the 12th constella¬ 
tion called jno-hsieh the Rudd ha of Light Mani was born in the 
country of Su-ltn in the royal pahee of Pa-ti &c, J The name of the 
twelfth constellation, mo-ksieh t is the Parthian or Sogdbn word for 
Pisces, mfityag. According to this statement Mani was bom in the 
year 11,527 of the world-era. Now we know that Mani was in fact 
born in the year 527 of the Sekucid era. The Manichaeans there¬ 
fore had identified the Sekurid era dates with the corresponding 
years of the twelfth and last millennium* while the Zoroastrian* had 
chosen the tenth millennium—mote providently; for as early as at 
the date of the Chinese document, A P n P 731, the Mankhaeansmust 
have found it difficult to explain why the end of the world had not 
come with the end of the twelfth millennium, which should have 
occurred in ihe spring of 6go T over forty years before. 

Although it forms no part of the subject under discussion, it may 
be worth while to mention here that the Chinese document makes 
it possible to fix the dace of the birth of Mam. According to it, he 
was bom on the eighth day of the second Chinese month and died 
on the fourth day of the first month. These dates were not properly 
converted, but merely translated. We know that Mani died on the 
fourth day of the Babylonian month AddartL Afijfrri Chinese month 
here corresponds to Addaru, second Chinese month should be equal 

* Yjbuld KeiVi, Mrua yarn, Rate afid rnnknanm Chitz^u mamsssript re maim &J 
literature direvt'trni in Twfnvmg tvHeited Ay Sir Aurri Strin and 
preserved m the British Museum. Tokyo, 1930, pi 104, Tmsh 6 htmJ^ S r vol. Ut, 
No. H414. 
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to the Babylonian month following upon Addr.ru, which la Nisan. 
Mani, (litr*.fore, was hem on the eighth of Nison in the Sdeucid 
year 517* which corresponds to the 14th of April, A.D. ±l6«* 

To return now to Zoroaster, I think we cm say that the earlier 
attempts at disparaging the traditional dale have broken down by 
the demonstration, that the date was established by the third cen¬ 
tury of our era at the latest, It is to be expected that there will be 
fresh attempts, aiming to show that the date was found by calcula¬ 
tion; until that has been shown conclusively, we shall be wise to 
assume that it is a genuine date. 

There is no difficulty in such an assumption. It is but natural 
that the members of the early Zoroastrian community should have 
counted the years from a significant moment in the life of their 
prophet, and that they should have gone on doing so until Alexan¬ 
der destroyed the Persian Empire and, with it, the power of the 
Magi; that with the confusion brought on by the Macedonian 
conquest the counting of years should have been interrupted, but, 
that, nevertheless, that one date, so-and-so many years before 
Alexander, should have been remembered for ail time, although 
otherwise the memory of all that went on before Alexander and 
of much that happened after Alexander was extinguished. 

That there is nothing strange in all this is readily understood 
when one considers what Alexander meant to the Persians. 1 o the 
modem historians who base themselves on Greek or Macedonian 
authors only, and who in judging the source material give pre¬ 
ference to Alexander's intimate friends and companions (the 
Orientalist might say: his accomplices), while they silence the few 
critical voices among the Greek writers by pointing out that they 
had no first-hand knowledge of events since they had no share in 
Alexander’s army command (and, one Is tempted to add, no share 
in the immense booty Alexander’s activities brought), Alexander 
may appear 3S a saint. To his Persian, victims he seemed a veritable 
monster. They failed to notice the high civilisslory motives which 
the historians arc fond of ascribing to him. 1 hey only saw a blood¬ 
thirsty conqueror who exterminated whole nations in senseless 
massacre, who burned their towns and stole their possessions, who 
even robbed their temples and the tombs of their ancestors. The 
conquest by Alexander is the greatest break in the continuity of 

1 H.-C, Fuecti, Lt biaraiharr-.t {1950). P- 33 and i>&tei 109-19, pp. US-1*, 
Jiei no* iftivid *1 *•« time result. 
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Persian history; it loot the Persians more than haJf 3 millennium to 
recover from its ejects. That is why the counting of the years of 
Zoroaster came to be interrupted with the advent of Alexander. 

When one tries to see Alexander as he was sc-cn by the Persians* 
one also understands what the final term is in the date 25S year* 
before Alexander. It cannot refer, for example, to the birth of 
Alexander or to hia accession to the throne of Macedonia, happen* 
ings that Were irrelevant from the Persian point of view. It can refer 
only to the event that made him the ruler of all Asia, the death of 
Darius, the last Achacmenid king, in the summer of 330. The date 
of Zoroaster is thus 588 B.c. However, from time to time it has 
been suggested that the date 258 yeas before Alexander should 
mean 2 ySycsrs before the hegotstRg of the Seleucid era, because that 
era was sometimes called ‘the era of Alexander’. This explanation 
cannot be maintained; it is based solely on a mistake which the 
eminent Muslim astronomer al-Ecruni committed in one of his 
early works, but which he himself denounced in a treatise he wrote 
later in life for the express purpose of apologizing for this error.' 
Moreover, the Scleucid era only gradually came to be used in 
Persia, where its introduction passed unnoticed. It was never 
known in that country as 'the era of Alexander’; haw little it was 
associated with the name of Alexander is best seen by the early 
Sassaruan construction of chronology which put Alexander in the 
ZfSth year of that era and not at its beginning. 

We are thus entitled to hold to the view that the year 388 b.c. 
is the true date of Zoroaster. The one uncertain point is whether 
the year from which his adherents counted was the one in which 
he reached the age of thirty and had his first revelation, or the one 
when he ivas forty andliad his first success, or the one when be 
was forty-two and converted King Vifitaspa. The differences are 
not of much account. The tradition says that his age at death wa* 
seventy-seven. Accordingly, the three possible dates of Zoroaster 
are: 630-553, 628-551, 61S—541* 

It is not without interest that such a date was given as early as 
the eighth century by a Syrian writer, Theodore bar Qonf, who 
put Zoroaster 628 yeara and seven months before Christ. 1 If, as is 
generally supposed, Theodore bar Qoni used the book which 
Theodore of Mopsuestia had written against the Msgian religion, 

1 See 5. H. "rsqtu-JeS, Dtj ft. Seti-joi Qr a Shut, l 139 uj, 

U. bjjlMft, TivcripUotii fifsntidlei drt ttrjpet de p. lij. 
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this date may have been known even at the beginning of the fifth 
century. 

Thus the life-time of Zoroaster immediately preceded the 
destruction of the Median state by the Persian Cyrus, who con¬ 
quered the countries of the whole of Asia as known at tint time and 
laid the foundation of the Achacmenian Empire, How far the 
Median state had extended to the east is not known; there is 
nothing to indicate that it had ever reached beyond the Caspian 
Gates. It is likely that it was Cyrus who joined the eastern half of 
Iran to the western provinces, to Media and Persia; we know that 
he met his death fighting with nomad tribes somewhere between 
Marv and the south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea* 

If Cyrus was the first western ruler to conquer the provinces of 
eastern Iran, they must have been organized, before his advent, in 
the form of a state or a number of stales. Otherwise, if nomad, 
tribes merely had roamed these vast areas, each independent 
of the next and each hostile to all others, even the great Cyrus 
could not have accomplished their organization in the bncf year* 
he could devote to the East. That would have been a task needing 
centuries rather than generations; and Cyrus, of course, was chiefly 
occupied with his western provinces, with Media, Babylonia and 

Asia Minor. . . 

Moreover, there are reflexes in the Greek tradition which point to 
the existence of a state in eastern Iran that was independent of the 
Medians. There is, in particular, the story of the River Akes, which 
Marquart hu3 analysed so admirably.' According to this story, 
which Herodotus gives, presumably from Hecataios, the Klrwarez- 
mians, in the old days, possessed the valley of the Akca, i.e, the 
Hari-rud and its continuation, the modern Tcjen. They exercised 
some measure of suzerainty over the Hyrcanians, the Parthians, 
the Sarangians of Selstan, and the Thamanaeans of Arschosia. 
Both Marv and Herat were then occupied by the Khwarczmians, 
whom Hecataios, in one of the few fragments of his work that have 
come down to us, places to the east of the Parthians.* 

We can thus be fairly certain that there was a state in eastern 
Iran which centred around Marv and Herat and co-existed with 
the Median Empire; which was led by the Khwarexmians and 
abolished by Cyrus, who deprived them of their southern pro- 

I J. Msrkwait, Wrhrot Had Arazzg, pp. 3 n|q. 

• Cf, W. W. Tara, Grttkr p'n Bactria, PP, +78 KM- 


vitKcs.whereupon they gradually retired to their northern posses 
eiona along the River Oxus. 

Zoroaster and his protector, Kavi ViStaspa, fit effortlessly into 
this situation. The Avesta places them in a country vaguely named 
Airyanam Vat;o, Both the A vesta and the later Zoroastrism tradi¬ 
tion assure us that this Airyanam VaejS was Ktiwarezm. ITii. 
identification should be accepted, but with the qualification that 
Airynnam Vaejo M as not merely the Kbwarezm of later times, 
when it comprised only the districts near the lower course of the 
Oxus, but the Khwarezm of the time of ViStaspa, of which Marv 
and Herat formed perhaps the most important part- ft is remark¬ 
able that according to the Avesta and the whole Persian tradition 
as embodied in the Sassanfan Khudli-namag, Vistaspa was the last 
of a line of kings. If we see ViStaspa, as we should, as the ruler of the 
khwarezmian state of Marv and Herat in the first half of the sixth 
century, we underatznd why his dynasty and his state disappeared 
all of a sudden: his state suffered the fate that Babylon and Lydia 
had suffered, it lost its separate existence in Cyrus' gigantic empire. 

rvot more than a passing glance deserves the pseudo-historical 
construction by some Sassanian theologians, who, at 3 time when 
the eastern provinces were lost to the Persians, tried to localize 
Zoroaster in the West, in Media or Azerbaijan, f* absurdity is 
apparent when one considers the geographical horizon of the 
Avesta. A sufficiently large number of place-names occur in the 
Avesta. We find references to such regions as Seistan. Aracbosia, 
the Hmdukush, Bactria, Sogdiann. Marv, Herat. Hynania; but the 
very name of Media is not mentioned in the w hole of it< Only 
Raya, the north-easternmost town of Media, the first town entered 
by a traveller from the East, occurs in tw o pa rticularly late passages, 
k ° nC Can ^ c °nfidcndy that any unbiassed reading of 

the Gathaa always has given, and always will give, the impression 
that their author was untouched by urban civilization. Yet Media 
was the one corner of Iran, at the time of Zoroaster, that boosted 
towns and had reached the state of civilization that goes with the 
existence of towns* 

Summing up, one can say that the traditional date of Zoroaster 
is in agreement with the requirement* of history; and inversely, 
that the little we know of history demands the date that the tradi¬ 
tion provides and the place that it indicates, 

1 Nor. incidentally, u the name of Persia or the PcmLtn. ratniiwwd. 
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olhemsc only in Balochi gica?-, Onn, yu !-; atma ‘leave alone’, 
armu leave him alone*, cf. Av, nrirrit, cnmk&d- See., otherwise 
only in Scythian aptfia ‘one’ and Ossetic nrm&t 'alone'; tr&ayttik 
TiJcon* - Av. vSf^ymt-. otherwise only in Sogdian w'tyn-iusiT* 
■arise!', a form that not merely sounds Avesian, but ia attuiQj 
found in the A vesta; A arinm ‘lizard", of the many words of this 
stem that occur in the various Iranian dialects the only one that 
correspond* precisely to Av. fafcipma-. And though last not least, 
the verbal stent hat fr* ‘to moan' or ‘mumble*, a derogatory (ermt 
to say ma korba, which roughly meant ‘don't talk nonsense', was 
considered a grave insult; in one passage it is dehated whether t 
Koran teacher who in exasperation said to his pupil kotbtda' 'go 
on moaning (mumbling) it' was guilty of kufr. the gravest s i n . 
wlttdi meant expulsion from the Muslim community: the lawyer* 
wisely decided that the teacher had intended to insult not the 
Koran, Hut his inept pupil, whose way of rending the sacred hoot 
left much la be desired, 1 There is little doubt that it was from 
this verb 1 that the Cathie term hirapm- was derived, which Zoro¬ 
aster himself used to refer to the priests of whom he disapproved. 

One cannot go so far as to say that the linguistic evidence pro¬ 
vided by the Khwanezmtan material proves the truth of our his- 
tortc.il construction; but one can say that it is in consonance with 
it. iTiat js the most otic cun hope for in our present state of 
knowledge. 

Having dealt with the time, the place, and the language of' 
Zoroaster, we turn now to Ids religion- If one tots in what points 
his religion differs from the other religions of antiquity, the answer 
is: in his dualism, and in his noble view of Man u the arbiter 
between Good and EviL These two matters are closely bound up 
with each other. Zoroaster saw the world as the battlefield of two 
eternal abstract Powers, Good and Evil, both of which manifested 
themselves not only in mental and spiritual phenomena, but also 
in the material tilings of this world; this dualism, accordingly, has 
been well described as an ethical dualism, in contradistinction to 
the dualisms of a later age in which the two hostile powers were 
Mind and Matter, or Soul and Matter. 

The battle between Good and Evil has been in process since 
fUne began and will go on till the end of the world; but as the two 

' Fjym Aorid (ijjtv*. **, j) + hr pron. ig. j)+4a {iptv*. particle), 
tr. htnm;cv ill, 10 }, ij-6. i Cf. Ski. Arji*. 
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power* oit evenly matched, its outcome is uncertain* The decisive 
factor will be the collective action of humanity. Every man or 
woman is free to choose which side to join: his or her support will 
add permanent strength to the side chosen, and so, in the long run, 
tile acts of Man will weigh the stales in favour nf the one tide Of 
the other. Thus Zoroaster, beside his principal two powers, recog¬ 
nises a third, which, though not of equal rank, holds the balance. 

How different Zoroaster's Man is from the cringeing primitive 
who runt to his witch-doctor to beg for protection against the dark 
threats of imaginary spirits; of from the trembling believer of the 
contemporaneous religions of the Near East, who approaches to* 
cod with fear and servility! He is a proud man, who faiilifully 
serves the tide he has, freely and deliberately, chosen, but who 
remains conscious of the value of his support and of his own i nine. 

Zoroaster's view of Man - this is the important point was not 
reached by nebulous feeling or hy the dreams that may come to 
one in a drugged stupor; it can have been reached only by thinking, 
and I should say by very dear thinking. This is true also of hn 
dualism. It seems to me that a dualism of this kind can have been 
built only on a pre-existing monotheism, on the belief that one 
Cod, a good God, was responsible for the world. For this reason 
1 would claim that the religion in which Zoroaster grew up was 
purely monotheistic. Zoroaster’s religion (as are most dualistk 
movements) is best understood as a ptoteiX agair.it manotkriim* 
Wherever a monotheistic religion establishes itself, this protest is 
voiced—if there is a min with a brain in his bead. Any claim that 
the world was created by a good and benevolent god must provoke 
iht question why the world, in the outcome, is so very far from 
good. Zoroaster's answer, that the world had been, created by * 
good god and an evil spirit, of equal power, who set out to *pod 
the good work, is a complete answer: it is a logical answer, more 
satisfying to the thinking mind than the one given by the author 
of the Book of Job, who withdrew to the claim tliat it did not 
behove man to inquire into the ways of Omnipotence, 

To u* such problems may seem matters of past history; but to 
appreciate Zoroaster, we should sec him against the background 
of his lime. If we do that, we cannot help paying tnbuie to him a* 
an original thinker; for he was the first to put forward this protest, 
based on reasoning, against monotheism; and he waa the urst, m 
drawing the consequence from his dualism to give hti lofty 

4 * 
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Further, throughout the GiUlias there is the firm conviction that 
Good will triumph; the possibility even* that Evil may gain the 
victory, is not given a thought; therefore, the Good side must be 
intrinsically the stronger. Yet if one party preponderates, how can 
one talk of dualism ? Does not dualism* in the strict sense* imply 
that the two powers are evenly matched in every respect? 

Such arguments arc not convincing. The same defects, lack of 
parallelism in the divine and anti-divine figures and ultimate pre¬ 
ponderance of one side over the other, are found in all dualist 
systems; indeed, far from affecting their character as dualist, they 
appear to be necessary ingredients. They are present even in 
Mamchacism, the very model of all dualist religions. 

The reason for the apparent attribution of greater weight to one 
power lies, in the nature of these movements as religions. Their 
teachers were not professors of philosophy, arguing dispassionately 
the merits of new theories on the origin of the world; but prophets 
who fervently sought to rally humanity to their cause. How could 
they be expected to admit in public the mere possibility that their 
chosen side, whose support they demanded, might lose the great 
battle? But in their hearts they knew tliat the possibility existed, 
however much they hoped and even believed that victory would 
be theirs. Precisely that knowledge gave impetus to their appeal 
aftd power to their words. It is implicit in their whole activity ; for 
otherwise, had the good side possessed inherent superiority and 
been bound to win anyway, there would have been no need for 
them to exert themselves. There is here a clear conflict between 
the abstract doctrines and the needs of missionary policy; what b 
mere hope and optimism tends to be expressed as if it were fact 
The existence of this conflict has caused enough trouble to the 
dualist religions: their enemies were not slow to draw advantage 
from the resulting inconsistencies. 

In Maniclueism the dark or evil Power is led by the King of 
Darkness. His opponent, in the creation of the w orld, is the First 
Man; but he is an emanation of the Father of Greatness, the chief 
of the light or good Power. The relation between Father of Great¬ 
ness, First Man, and King of Darkness is precisely that to be 
observed between Ahura Mazdah, Spanta Mainyu, and A»ra 
Mainyu. The Mwitirfiacan parallel shows that lack of balance 
among the leading figures Is permissible; in the minor figures the 
absence of symmetry is even more marked. I would now withdraw 



the optattfett I gave a few year* ago.' It involved the assumption 
that in the realm of Darkness there was recognized one higher than 
Aura MiJfiyu and directly opposite to Ahum Maxdfih; and that 
bia mime was tabooed and therefore is never mentioned in our 
sources. ] here is no need fur this hypothesis, which by ttt very 
nature is incapable of proof. 

In any cate 1 can find no evidence in the Cathls in favour of the 
thcopr that Professor Xyhcrg has evolved on the character of the 
religion into which Zoroaster was bom: that it wa* a hind of 
Zcrv.iniiiipi, with Ahum Mazda h in the role of the later Zervan, 
with A hunt Murdah as the father of both the Sacred Spirit and the 
Evil Spirit, This theory imposes on Zoroastrianism a tortuous 
development: ^ rom Zervamam to the true Zom^trijn dualism, 
from that bad to Zcrvanjismp a,nd from that again to dualism; h 
an he towed as the projection of a taie belief into earlier rimes. 
As indeed the whole of Nyberg’s views on the development that 
Zoroaster underwent it is based on the assumption that the 
Gatlias were composed by Zoroaster roughly in the sequence in 
which they happen to stand now as part of the Yasna. Acquaintance 
tvich the history of the sacred books of other religions, the Bible or 
the Koran or the Rigvcdi, scarcely encourages one to trust to such 
good fortune. As a matter of fact, the Githas are arranged simply 
according to their metres, those of the same metre having been 
placed lather; it is hard to believe that Zoroaster, in each stage 
of his life, should have confined himself to a single metre, and 
discarded it in favour of the next when he grew a few years 
older. 3 

To my mind there is no doubt that Zervan ism, with its apeeula- 
tions on, rime, ns apparatus of numbers, and the idea of the world- 
year, is the outcome of contact between Zoroastrianism and the 
Babylonian civilization. It originated in the second half of the 
Achacmeman period. As a party within the ZuroarlrLm Church it 
flourished ''specially during the Unit centuries of our era, but was 
later repressed in favour of the orthodox dualism. Its writing# were 
expunged fi oin the Z a roa^trian literature; nevertheless the scrutiny 
of the Pahlavi books ffor which uc are indebted chiefly to Professor 
Nyhefg and Mr. Ziehn«) hsj revealed several valuable Zervanist 
document, which the orthodox theologians seem to have over- 
lixjked. Although, thanks to these documents, wc are now fairly 

* ApudS. C, Ouunpioo, Tht Etrt*n Riligiam (1444), p. j«i, 
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well acquainted with Zervanism, we Mill depend, as regards its 
principal tenets, on foreign sources. . , . 

These foreign nouices, chiefly Syrian and Armenian Christian 
writers, are undeniably hostile witnesses. The doctrines they attri¬ 
bute to the Zervanists are often little short of outrageous. One who 
has observed the perversions and, not rarely, downright lira with 
which ear ly Christian polemical writers at lacked the Manichaeans 
(no doubt believing that in their good cause every weapon was 
fair), may well hesitate to accept their word when they set out 10 
ridicule the Zervanists. All here depends on our rccDgnmon of the 
manner in which these writers obtained and used their information. 

It has been evident For some time that all the principal anti- 
Z er. ar.ite writers based themselves on one and the same source. 
At present it it generally held that this ultimate source wa* the 
boot. On th< pettian Maoism, by Theodore of Mopsucstia, a Chris¬ 
tian bishop who died in about A,P. I'his view leaves out 

account a hitherto inaccessible Manichaeati text written in the 
Middle Persian Unguage. The Munich*™ fragment' mentions 
the demon MShml, known otherwise only from the Armenian 
Eznik, and describes tus functions in such a way a» to l«ve no 
doubt that its author used the same book as the one that lay before 
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the other anti-Zcrvanite writer*. The Manichaean author was one 
of Manila first disciples (Abuts" m or someone dnse to him)* and 
so must have written about a century before the lifetime of Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia. Moreover, it h clear from the forms of the 
Persian names used in the ultimate sou roe (tg, MPers* 

Arm. Mahm) that it cannot have been written in the Greet lan¬ 
guage. There are trace of the Persian dialect in which the Manl- 
chasms wrote, he. the language of the Sassaniau court, which the 
Persians called Dari ; thus the names of the demons Kundi 1 and 
GaTidflfttu* show the asslmihfion of -nd- to -mt- M which is charac¬ 
teristic of that Persian dialect. The nature of the book that gave a 
description of ZcrVartiSm remains thus an unsolved problem. 

To conclude, I hope to have shown that the common opinion 
on Zoroaster, his time, his place, and his religion, is not alto¬ 
gether absurd. A critic may well point out that I have failed to say 
anything new t and I will not contradict him. It is a fallacy to think 
that a novel opinion is necessarily right, or an old opinion neces¬ 
sarily wrong. 

1 The Mfifiithacan Hpclting shoni ihjt, coolr-Ary lo Nybcrj op. cil_ F p. 3S5, 
the fiime cannot be derived from «jepJ«sjo- j for original -adm- either remain* 
unchanged (Parthian and related directs) or become* -frn- (Middle Persian)* 
cf„ xdm: xriTi ' wound'* ^fi/171: mfcm W, Wit', Ac. 

■ J\ r urj at Maniehiein form in and m nestootd b y M. Bcnreruste in 

Theodore bar ®nfi account of tbe Zonnastriam {Li Afotsdt Oftenlal, nvi 
(1931), p, zoj). 

* Gzrnrp in Theodore bar Oflnf fc Le„ CffQFwrfl, Different crpl*Ai- 

ticcs have been pfupwed by M. Beavmkic (loo. eit, p. and F. dc MefrUOt 
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THE BACTRIAN INSCRIPTION 


By W. B. Henning 

T HE long-awaited Greek-letter inscription discovered, on 6 May 1957, by 
the Delegation Archeologique Fran£aise en Afghanistan in the course of 
their excavations at 4 Surkh-Kotal ’, the ancient Bagolango, 1 has now been 
made public by M. Andre Maricq under the title of 4 La grande inscription de 
Kaniska et l’eteo-tokharien, l’ancienne langue de la Bactriane ’, JA , ccxlvi, 
4, 1958, 345-440. 2 It is wonderfully well-preserved and, once one gets accus¬ 
tomed to the somewhat barbaric forms of certain letters, offers not the slightest 
difficulty to the reading. The difficulties he elsewhere : this is the first sub¬ 
stantial, and at the same time readable, document of the Iranian language 
once spoken in Bactria and, appropriately to a text in an unknown language, 
is slow in yielding its meaning to the scholar, who inevitably has to be guided 
partly by often contradictory internal evidence, partly by uncertain comparisons 
with related languages. Ah those devoted to Central Asian history and 
languages will be grateful to M. Maricq for his painstaking work and for his 
unselfishness in publishing this superb monument before being able to submit 
more than a partial interpretation. 

The language of the inscription occupies an intermediary position between 
Pashto and Yidgha-Munji on the one hand, Sogdian, Khwarezmian, and 
Parthian on the other : it is thus in its natural and rightful place in Bactria ; 
this is also the opinion expressed by M. Maricq (pp. 395 sqq.). It would then 
be best to call it Bactrian. Such a long time has passed since that term fell 
into disuse, as the name of the Avestan language, that it is available again ; 
there is no reason why we should avoid it. Surprisingly, M. Maricq prefers 
eteo-tokharien as the name of the new language, largely on the ground that 
in much later times (eleventh century) al-Beruni used Tokharian (tuxariy in 
Arabic) for the dialect spoken in Bactria, then called Tux^ristan. We cannot 
well follow al-Beruni’s example and simply say Tokharian ; for that would 
increase the great confusion already associated with that term. Yet, having 
some authority in its favour, it could be defended, while eteo-tokharien seems 
inappropriate altogether ; for it implies a claim, not made by M. Maricq 
himself nor indeed tenable, 3 that the new language is that of the genuine 
Toxapoi (as against the people of Qarasahr), who, coming from Kan-su, 
conquered Bactria in the second century b.c. and caused that country to be 
renamed. The invaders, as is so often the case, adopted the native language 
in the course of time ; it is possible, even probable, that they imported some 


1 cf. BSOAS, xviii, 2, 1956, 366 sq. 

2 This issue of the Journal Asiatique reached London on 16 October 1959. 

3 An intruding language (even if it was also an Iranian one by origin) would not fall so neatly 
in position. 
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words into it from their own form of speech, and such words could indeed be 
properly called eteo-toJcharien. 

It is not at all likely that the inscription, as M. Maricq believes and already 
suggests by the title of his publication, can be attributed to Kaniska (I). 
True, his name is mentioned in the opening sentence, as that of the founder 
of the sanctuary; and no other royal name occurs. Yet, if we consider the 
contents of the inscription 1 as a whole, we can hardly fail to get the impression 
that it was set up a long time after Kaniska’s death. We may not yet be able 
to produce a full translation, but the general drift of its message seems clear : 
after its foundation by Kaniska, the sanctuary fell into disrepair and was 
abandoned, until in the Jcsuna-ye ar 31 one NoJconzoJco, a high official, came 
there and repaired and adorned the place ; three other officials, of equal rank, 
were associated with NoJconzoJco’s work ; the inscription itself was £ written ’, 
i.e. composed, by Mihraman and Burzmihrpuhr, who signed it and caused their 
heraldic devices 2 to be incised after their names. 

The purpose of the inscription, therefore, is to celebrate Nokonzoko’s 
restoration ; we shall hardly go wrong if we take it that it was by his orders 
that the inscription was written. It mentions at some length his devotion 
to the king (lines 7-9); there is a similar phrase about him and his three 
colleagues at the end (lines 23-24). As the king’s name is stated in neither 
passage, one would assume that the then ruling king is meant, the only one 
whose name may be taken for granted. The Jcsuna-ye&T 3 31 is mentioned merely 
incidentally, as the year in which Nokonzoko c came here ’ (fiaXo ayaSo). 
It has caused great perplexity to M. Maricq; the latest year attested for 
Kaniska being 23, he advances two hypotheses (p. 384 sq.): either that Kaniska 
continued to live in Bactria beyond 23, leaving the rule of Gandhara and 
India to others ; or that the era of the inscription differs from that universally 
used in monuments belonging to the period of the Kaniska dynasty. Once 
we have recognized that the inscription was not set up by Kaniska at all, we 
can dispense with such cumbrous hypotheses. Its date is 31 + x > i n the early 
part of Huviska’s reign. 

In his chapter c La destination du sanctuaire ’ (pp. 368-72) M. Maricq 
has laid stress on certain words in the opening lines which he renders as ‘ un 
sanctuaire appele Dieu, Koi Kaniska Before we can discuss this translation, 
which is a 'priori improbable, we have to consider some problems of orthography 
and word-division. The first point to be noticed is the apparent absence of 
affricates, see Maricq, p. 401. A Middle Iranian language lacking affricates or 


1 It is to be regretted that M. Maricq has not supplied a summary of the contents. 

2 As far as I see, M. Maricq has not alluded in his article to these interesting monograms, 
which are personal or family devices of the kind called tamya by some scholars (in Western 
Iran, where they were exceedingly common in Sassanian times, they were known as nisari). 

3 i.e. regnal year ; the ordinary word for ‘ year * may occur in Fragment G of the inscription 
parietale : aapX[o ], see Curiel, JA, ccxlii, 2, 1954, 191 (the last letter is unfortunately in doubt; 
it might be <rapS[o]). 
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sounds representing the ancient affricates, particularly c, is frankly impossible* 
In Bactrian, as in certain related languages, e.g. Pashto and Khwarezmian, 
the ancient palatal affricates (c, /) probably became dental affricates (c, j) : 
in Greek script these could well be represented by a and £ ; they might even 
have developed further to s and z (as happened in some Pashto dialects). 
The inscription does indeed contain words in which a = Old Ir. c ; none of 
them has been recognized by M. Maricq. For example, a go ‘ from ’, lines 4, 5, 
etc., from ha£d, which may be part of the compound ao-aorco/zo 17, possible 
*hacd-skamba 6 buttressed 5 ; <£opSa/zo-o 2 ‘ at first cf. the Sogd. suffix -c{y) 
beside -cyk, and Sogd. 5 'prtmcyk ; ozSo line 1, and perhaps aozSo 2 = ozSo with 
prefixed aero 4 from ’, = ‘ which, what ’, the neuter relative-interrogative 
combined with the particle familiar from Sogdian (’)cw-ZY, cwt(y) ; it forms 
a pair with kiSo 'who’ 7, 9 (as e.g. Parthian cy:ky), cf. Sogd. (’ )ky-ZY , 
(’)kyty . 1 

M. Maricq assumes that the letters t£ in combination denoted z in p,aA i£o, 
a frequent word in the inscription, obviously an appellative describing the 
whole complex of ‘ Surkh-Kotal ’, and that this word and its orthography 
had been borrowed from a Saka dialect (353 sqq., 407 sq.). In face of the fact 
that z in other words is invariably expressed by plain £ in the inscription, 
such a borrowing of an orthographic device (which owes its invention to the 
lack of a sign for z in the Brahml script) is as unlikely as it would have been 
needless. Moreover, the presumed Saka *malysa £ house ’ does not even exist. 2 
Since p,aAt£o should represent earlier m-d-d-i-z -, with possible elision of some 
sounds, it could be a compound with OIr. dizd ‘ fortress ’ ; provisionally we 
will translate it as ‘ acropolis ’. A difficult case is that of xoA£o 20, where the 
consonant cluster may denote some variation of z, possibly z (in which case 
Parth. xwj, i.e. xuz, could be compared). Yet are we wise to transcribe ypsilon 
as h in all cases ? The study of the coins has shown long ago that ypsilon was 
used for h , and it is true that it is so used in the inscription. Nevertheless, in 
cases where there would otherwise be a heaping of omicra, it may perhaps serve 
as u. For example, A povo 4, 14/5, surely = lmu° from Old Ir. druwa-p which 
otherwise might have been spelt Apooo (in Apoocunro = Lruuasjp 0 the awkward¬ 
ness was less great) ; probably vapovyo puaXi^o 19/20 = ‘ the whole acropolis ’, 
with haruug 0 from haruuaka 3 ; thus possibly in x ov ^° = %uuz° or xuuz 0 
(if = Parth. xwj), so that £ may also serve for z. The origin of pc^oyapyo 8, 
probably 4 beneficent ’, is unfortunately in doubt. 4 

The first task that faces the editor of a document of this nature is to divide 


1 An unconvincing explanation of klSo has been given by M. Maricq, 357 sq. Note that the 
Bactrian equivalent of Sogd. k’Sy would be *ko\o, and that Khot. hade contains -d- from -rt~. 
It may be better to regard /ceSo as a relative adverb, different from /aSo. 

2 It has been inferred from Khot. malysaka- — grhapati, but a -ka- suffix does not usually 
involve so great a change in meaning. 

3 Not recognized by M. Maricq. 

4 Perh. = €V€py€Tr}s ; no connexion with Sogd. syr- etc. seems possible. 
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the words correctly: this difficult task has been resolved successfully on the 
whole by M. Maricq, whose text provides a sound basis for further study. It 
appears to be the rule that all words must end in a vocalic letter. 1 If a word 
in fact ended in a consonant, an omicron was added to it, except if the closing 
consonant was u expressed by omicron (pao 4 king J = sdu) ; no exception 
was made in the case of consonantic iota, e.g. final -ei was spelt -rjto. It is 
possible that here and there a closing omicron expressed a vowel actually 
pronounced in speech at the time of the inscription ; in most cases it functioned 
virtually as a word-divider. The prepositions mSo = fid from pati, afto — a/3 
from abi, 2 a go = ac from hacd show that clearly ; the omicron even appears in 
composition: mS opuySo ; iropoyaro 11/12 and Tropooaro 20 with iropo from 
pari- ; o£ooaoro 12 with o£o = uz- ; even vo- = n- for ancient ni- in vo^lxto, 
and vopakpLo 5, 15/6 4 seat 5 3 = nsalm from nisadman-. If an inflexional ending 
or a suffix is added to the word, the final omicron disappears, e.g. /?a yo 1: 
/Jaye 4, oto : orrjco : oravo passim. On these facts, a spelling -rrovpot 8 as 
inflected form of -rrovpo 25 is extremely unlikely. This type of form has induced 
M. Maricq to assume (359 sq.) a three-case inflexion, with nominative-accusa¬ 
tive, genitive, and 4 oblique case the latter being derived from the genitive 
(as in the plural gen. -a vo, obi. -avoi). This hypothesis is not in conformity 
with what we know of Middle Iranian generally and should be discarded. 
The difficulties that have led to it disappear if we assume the existence of a 
word expressed by a single iota: a relative/article i, identical in origin with 
Khwarezmian i and Middle Persian i(g ); the occurrence of mSot (i.e. mSo + c) 
suffices to demand it. Examples : 

(1) (Attributes joined to preceding noun) ra /caASo Nokov&ko l KapaXpayyo 
l cfrpeixoaSrjoyo ki&o <j>peiarapo afio pao l fiayoTrovpo i Xoiyo^ocrapo i pc^oyapyo 
l aXopxaXo kl8o . . . (6-9) 4 until (the time) when 4 Nokonzoko the lord of the 
marches, loyal-to-the-emperor, 5 who (is) most devoted 6 to the king, the 
devaputra , the . . . 7 , the ^beneficent one, the merciful 8 one, who . . .’. The 
absence of the iota from the last of a series of epithets confirms our analysis. 9 
KapaXpayyo is the same word as Pers. kandrang , Xavapayyrjs, a title of the 

1 Therefore aA fiapyo 18 should be a single word, aXfUapyo, perhaps belonging to OPers. 
*hadabara-, MPers. hdb’l-, Pers. yar ‘ helper ’ (rather than a relative of Sogd. S/?V, Oss. lavar 
‘ present(s) ’). 

2 The uncompounded preposition hardly reflects also ajpa and api, as M. Maricq supposes. 

3 Not recognized by M. Maricq. 

4 koASo (regarded as a noun by M. Maricq) is a conjunction, from OIr. hada 4* So as in 
olSo, kiSo , kcSo, and raSo ‘ so, then ’; cf. Sogd. lcbwty, and, for raSo, Sogd. twty (if its first part 
belongs to the demonstrative stem ta- ; cf. Gershevitch, Gramm., p. 307). 

5 Instead of an appellative adjective, this could be a patronymic, 1 son of Gpecxoabrjo ’. 

6 cf. Sogd. frystr , Gershevitch, Gramm., § 1297 ; Parth. fry(h)stwm. 

7 Second part of the compound probably OIr. upacara (Aram, ’wpsr, Pers. afzdr). 

8 From hada * with 5 -f the noun attested by Parth. * xsd . 

9 A similar list of epithets connected by the iota in the first line of the Palamedes inscription 
(Curiel, JA, ccxlii, 2, 1954, 194 ; cf. BSOAS, xvm, 2, 1956, 367). Two of them end in -/h8o 
from -pati ; the second should probably be read fyvofhbo (rather than crqvofiiSo) — Parth. 
zynpty (Pahl. zynpt) in the Great Inscription of Shapur (Parth. line 24). 
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governor of the provinces bordering on the lands of the former Kusan empire , 1 
and supplies its etymology : *kandr-drang beside *kardn-drang 2 

( 2 ) (Introducing preceding attribute) . . . cocroySo/iayyo mSo i uoyo 080 vipao 
Xpovo . . . fJLaXo ayaSo (9-11) 4 (when) with a pure heart 3 (N.) came here 4 
in the regnal year 31 ’. 

(3) (Direct article) raSo 1 fidye aao 1 vopdXpio </>poyo/mvSo (4/5) 4 then the gods 
*withdrew from the seat 

(4) (Introducing preceding genitive ?) KapaXpayye pLaprjyo mSo 1 xoaSrjo (frpopidvo 
oto euopiavo (23/4) 4 (Burzmihr et al.) the lords 5 of the marches, subservient 6 to 
the emperor’s command and acquiescent \ 7 The interpretation depends on 
(fipofiavo, which could be = OIr. framdnd- 4 command ’ or Av. framanah-, 
MPers. frmyn 4 joyfully willing \ If the latter, the iota would be a direct 
article, 4 serving unto the emperor willingly and wholeheartedly ’. In either 
case the passage suggests that oto means 4 and ’ and therefore is not different 
from 0 S 0 ; M. Maricq regards oto as a relative pronoun, but as such it would 
be inexplicable. 

XoaSrjo has been correctly recognized as the outcome of *xwatawya by 
M. Maricq, who translates 4 seigneur 9 : it surely deserved some notice in his 
discussion of the royal titles (pp. 372-84), where it is not even mentioned 8 ; 
for it clearly denotes the Kusan emperor . 9 It is also of interest for Persian 
xidev, in which we can now see a loan from Bactria . 10 

We are now prepared to resume the consideration of the opening sentence: 

ElSo /zaAi£o/xo KavrjpKo OclvlvSo fidyoXdyyo orSo 1 fidyo pdo KdvrjpKL vdpbo- 
fidpyo KipSo raS . . . 

M. Maricq’s translation 4 Ceci est un edifice de moi, Kaniska le Victorieux. 
Un sanctuaire s’etend appele 44 dieu, roi Kaniska Un rempart a ete construit 
. . .’ is based on a sentence-division that runs counter to the spirit of all Middle 
Iranian languages. Clearly there is a relative clause cnSo . . . KtpSo, and raS . . . 
resumes the principal sentence. p,o is regarded by M. Maricq as a separate 
word, the genitive of the personal pronoun of the 1 st person. Apart from the 

1 Probably borrowed from the neighbours. 

2 4 Who secures the borders (Av. karan-) \ At a brief talk I had with Dr. Gershevitch I learned 
that he had found the same explanation of KapaXpayyo, and that we were in agreement also on 
several other points concerning the interpretation of the inscription. 

3 cf. Sogd. * wswytm'n'ky * (abstr.) ; M. Maricq oddly 4 du chanvre (?) fut brule ’. 

4 From imada ; cf. Sogd. mhy. 

3 One does not see why M. Maricq declines to regard this form as a plural. 

6 So, if the derivation proposed by M. Maricq is correct; a different meaning, 4 mindful ’ 
(from mar- 4 remember ’), seems not impossible. 

7 Lit. 4 unanimous ’, from Av. *aevomanah- (cf. Av. hamd.manah-, Skt. ekamanas-, Pers. 
yakmanis, etc.) ; aiua developed differently from aiuaka {ituyo), cf. e.g. MPers. 4 yw and yk; 
cuo- perhaps = aiu-. 

8 paovavo pao, on the other hand, does not occur in the inscription (a remarkable fact). 

9 It does here actually agree in meaning with avroKparuip = imperator, as demanded by 
Meillet’s etymology. 

10 Xoa&qo also on Hephthalite coins, e.g. apud Junker, 8b.PA W, 1930, 644, top of page, end 
of obverse (fiayo yoaSi 70 ). 
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awkwardness of attributing to the inscription (wherein 3rd persons only are 
used throughout) an isolated form of the 1 st person, jjlo cannot easily belong 
to the accented pronoun (of which the genitive should be */xa vo ); nor even to 
the enclitic pronoun, which should be */xa acc. (if it existed) and *jjl 7 jio gen.-dat . 1 
(since -7710 = 3rd pers. sing. end.). In my opinion jjlo is an enclitic particle, 
a short form of ajio 4 same, also, and \ In line 20 euojjLo oraSo is not perceptibly 
different from euo aaS o, line 12 ; and fiaXi^o/io . . . fiayoXayyo compares with 
fjLa\o ayaSo a/jio fiayoXayyo 11 (end of a clause) 4 came here to the sanctuary ’, 
where the full form, used after a verb, serves merely to express the identity of 
the two terms jiaXo and fiayoXayyo. 

One might expect that it would be advantageous to read Middle Iranian 
in a fully vocalized script: in practice, the lack of distinction of long and short 
vowels is a great hindrance. Is va jjlo 4 name ’ (nam) or c homage 5 (ndm) ? 
Is j8a pyo = / 8drg, which could be 4 fruit, result 5 (Sogd. fir’ Jew), 2 or = fidrg, which 
might have a variety of meanings ranging from 4 riding animal 5 to 4 dress ’ 
and (perhaps) 4 wall ’ ? Moreover, vajxofiapyo may well be a compound, either 
namfiarg 4 offering homage ’ (Parth. nmbr-, etc.) or ndmfiarg 4 bearing a name ’. 
M. Maricq has chosen 4 name ’ and 4 wall ’. 3 Even if one accepted his division 
of words and sentences, one would have to insist that /Ja yo pao KavrjpKL vapco 
could only mean 4 the lord, king named Kaniska \ Putting aside M. Maricq’s 
interpretation, and preferring 4 name ’ and 4 bearing ’, we are still troubled 
by the function of the iota, which may fall within categories 3 or 4 above. 
Thus there would be two alternative translations : 

either 4 This acropolis, the Kaniska-Nicator 4 sanctuary, which the lord, king 
Kaniska made name-bearing (= to which he gave this name), . . .’ 
or 4 This acropolis, the Kaniska-Nicator sanctuary, which was made bearing 
the name of the lord , 5 king K. (= which was given the name of K.), . . .’. 
In either case, KavrjpKL is necessarily a genitive, either as possessive gen. or 
as the agent of a transitive verb in the past 6 ; and therefore KavrjpKo cannot 
also be a genitive, but must be a 4 direct case ’ (= nom.-acc .). 7 Hence, KavrjpKo 


1 Or */u at the least, if KLphopu in the Palamedes inscription (Curiel, JA, ccxlii, 2, 1954, 194; 
cf. BSOAS, xviii, 2 , 1956, 367) is correctly formed acc. to the rules of the £ passive construction ’ 
and not due to confusion with the intransitive past (with *(u from ahmi). 

2 Thus probably in line 9 (fUapyavo pi.). 

3 This is the least likely of all possible meanings. 

4 M. Maricq is presumably right in regarding Oavivho as an epithet of Kani§ka; he may 
have chosen it in imitation of Seleucus Nicator. 

5 The customary translation of j8ayo, Sogd. fiyy, MPers. bgy, etc., as ‘ god ’ even when 
preceding a man’s name is grossly misleading. Every gentleman was entitled to it as a prefix, 
though hardly regarded as a divinity. 

6 The ‘ passive construction ’ is observed throughout the inscription. 

7 So is Nokov^oko in line 7, as the subject of an intransitive verb. The forms in lines 22-23 
were felt to be agents of the preceding transitive verbs, but the following KapaXpayye owing to 
its remoteness was allowed the ending of the direct case ; KolyapKi novpo is ‘ K.’s son ’, not a 
compound proper. KavrjpKL on the coins should therefore be regarded as a genitive (as it was 
assumed to be e.g. by Whitehead, Cat . Panjab Mus., 1 , 187). With regard to the inflexion of 
these proper names M. Maricq takes the opposite view. 
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OavivSo fiayoXayyo is an open compound and should not be rendered by 4 the 
sanctuary of K.-N.\ 

The most difficult part of the inscription is that which deals with the 
abandonment of the sanctuary and its restoration ; its obscurity may be due 
to the presence of technical terms, unknown to us, relating to buildings. Yet 
one point is clear: the abandonment was largely caused by a breakdown in 
the water-supply. M. Maricq failed to recognize this, principally because he 
took aj8o persistently for a preposition, while it is not only a preposition (= af3) 
but also the word for 4 water 5 (db); manifestly the latter in lines 12—before 
a verb with the preverb uz —and 14—before a negative particle. He approached 
the correct understanding by seeing that a/Ja/Jyo 3/4 must mean 4 waterless ’ ; 
but his translation of /zaAi£o afiapyo araSo 3/4 as 4 l’edifice fut asseche ’ gives 
a wrong slant; it should be 4 (whereby) 1 the acropolis came to be waterless 
The preceding words are not clear. Perhaps 4 . . . then after (?) he (?) had first 
completed the acropolis, then its . . . water . . . dried up (?) There is not 
sufficient material to show whether we may assume that intervocalic -st- 
developed to t (or t) 2 so that yoro 3 could represent *husta- 3 4 dried 5 ; some 
such meaning seems required in view of the following 4 whereby ’. 

It is in accordance with this hypothesis that the restoration of the water- 
supply was Nokonzoko’s preoccupation : raSrjco p,aAi£o iropoyaro raSrjio euo 
aaSo KavSo orrjto afio o^ooacrro orrjio mSo acrayye l9o ouXupSo aravo afio pbdXi^o 
<f>apo Kapavo afio p,a yaorjio (11-14) 4 (when N. came here, to the sanctuary,) 
then he *circumvallated the acropolis, then he dug a (?) well and conducted 
its water out (of it), and he set up *pillars on (with?) stones, so that through 
them pure water shall not be lacking to the acropolis ’. This translation, which 
is deliberately literal, is merely tentative and will doubtless have to be improved ; 
unless it is misleading altogether, it would seem to imply that Nokonzoko 
built an aqueduct. It is based on the following interpretation of words 4 : 

(1) raSrjio from raSo 4 so, then ’ with the enclitic pronoun of the 3rd pers. 
sing. (Av. he , Pashto e , Khw. (h)i, etc.). 

( 2 ) 77 -opoydro perhaps = Sogd. priest, with -t from -st. 5 

(3) euo may well be different from the first part of euo/xavo. 

(4) ddSo (which M. Maricq equated with Sogd. s’t 4 all ’) is here clearly 
= cad = Sogd. St 4 well ’. 

(5) ottjlo 4 and of him/it ’ from oro 4 and ’. 


1 = aoxSo. 

2 If fxapro 20/21 means ‘ broken ’ (as related languages may induce one to suppose), such an 
assumption cannot be maintained. M. Maricq’s explanation of vopixro, which I accept, affords 
some support. See also below p. 55, n. 7. 

3 Against Av. husata-. 

4 Those correctly explained by M. Maricq are omitted. 

5 Another possible case of this kind is 7ropooaro 20, if from *parwa(r)st 1 nursed, looked after ’, 
cf. Parth. prwrz-, Sogd. prwyj-. 
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(6) o£ooaoTo = Parth. ‘zw’st, Av. uzvahaya-, 1 

(7) lOo is obviously a noun, the object of the action expressed by ocXupSo. 2 
Possibly from Av. qidyd 4 post \ A meaning 4 post 5 or 4 pillar ’ is 
recommended by the verb, cf. Av. stuna vihamyeiti. 

(8) ocXipSo from widrta , 3 from dar- 4 hold \ The form of the participle 
agrees with Parth. dyrd. 

(9) aravo from aro 18, a conjunction, probably 4 so that ’, from Av. at -f- x; 
to which the enclitic pronoun of the 3rd pers. plur. has been added 
(from *han~, cf. Sogd. sn, Khw. -na-, etc.). This is found also in oravo 
4 and of them ’, KaXSavo, and raSavo. 

(10) The first a/?o in this clause = prep. 4 to ’, the second == 4 water ’. 

(11) <j>apo postposition referring to -avo ; preposition 4 in line 9 ; prob. 
from fra. 

(12) Kapavo 4 pure ’, Sogd. Icr’n. 

(13) pa prohibitive negative. 

(14) yaorjio = yauei, opt. 3rd sing, from yau- 4 to lack, want, fail J , Sogd. 
yw- y etc. 5 

When the lack of water had made itself felt, raSo i fiaye aao c vopaXpo 
(f> poyopTivho . . . oto paXc^o mSo/uySo ra ... 4/6 4 then 6 the gods ^withdrew 
from the seat . . . and the acropolis was abandoned until 7 (N. came . . .) ’. 
M. Maricq has rightly drawn a parallel between this statement and a sentence 
embedded, in the corresponding place, in the report on Nokonzoko’s activities, 
raSavo i fiaye aero i vopaXpo pa fpoyoapovSrjio oravo paXc^o pa 7nSopiyarjLo 15/7 
4 may then the gods not ^withdraw from their seat and may their acropolis 
not become abandoned ’. The various conclusions M. Maricq has drawn from 
this parallelism have already been examined here. The verbal forms in the 
second passage are optatives, -ovSrjio 3rd pers. plural 8 and -rjco 3rd pers. 
singular . 9 The meaning of fpoyopr-lfpoyoap- arises from the contexts, but 
neither the relation of the stems to each other nor the nature of the base is 
clear . 10 

1 From the same base oaanvho 5 = ‘ they were led ’ (Parth. w'st hynd). M. Maricq, com¬ 
paring ( uz)wa$ta, needlessly assumes a change of st into st ; similarly in the case of <f>p€ioTapo, 
where his derivation ( *fryst(a )-) is not clear. 

2 One does not see how M. Maricq arrived at the meaning ‘ here ’. 

3 M. Maricq gives the correct Old Ir. form, but a wrong meaning. 

4 Presumably ; but it might be ‘ Tyche 5 there — <&appo, <&apo on coins (it depends on the 
meaning of avoyooaSo; the relative clause kl8o . . . fiapyavo probably expresses a pious wish for 
the king). 

5 M. Maricq has recognized that this is a form of a present stem, but, since the meaning of ya 
escaped him, could not define it closely enough and referred it to the wrong base, Av. gav-. 

6 Apodosis beginning with raSo ; the protasis opened with 080 koX8o ; correspondingly in 
the sentence to be discussed next, 080 Ka\ 8 avo . . . ra 8 avo. 

7 cf. MPers. (Man.) d\ Pers. td. 

8 Based on 3rd pi. indie, pres, (which presumably ended in -ov 8 o), cf. the generalized Parthian 
optative in -yndy(y). 

9 fioorjio 15 = fiouei is another opt. 3rd sing. = Sogd. j3wy, wfiyy, MPers. bwyy. 

10 One might make bold to emend <f>poxoaP- into (f>poxoap -, if a suitable base xwar- were 
known ; perhaps Khwar. xwar 8 - ‘ flee ’ (see my ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, p. 113) is a derivative of it. 
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In the concluding paragraph (17-21) Nokonzoko describes farther improve¬ 
ments carried out by him and his colleagues (named in 21-22) and sums up 
his work. Several unknown or uncertain words, such as acraor/co/xo , 1 ayfirpcyo, 2 
aA/Japyo , 3 i0o , 4 you£o , 5 7 ropooaro , 6 ^ipyo/xavo , 7 compel us to leave this part 
aside for the present; some words and short phrases in the main body of the 
text have also been left for further consideration. 

At the end of this largely critical article it is but fitting that we should pay 
a tribute to the acumen and sureness of judgment displayed by Professor D. 
Schlumberger, the excavator of the Sanctuary, who from the beginning not only 
attributed its foundation to Kaniska, but also postulated a measure of rebuil din g 
(Period II) at a time well before the end of Huviska. The inscription beautifully 
confirms his views on both points: foundation by Kaniska, restoration by 
Nokonzoko in the early part of Huviska’s reign . 8 

1 See above, p. 49. 

2 Perhaps = MPers. or Parth. ‘styrg (itself of unknown meaning), Sogdica, pp. 31 sq., 35. 

3 See above, p. 50, n. 1. 

4 Above, p. 54. 

5 Above, p. 49. 

6 Above, p. 53, n. 5. 

7 Perhaps = Pers. xirman * halo, threshing-floor ’; hence possibly 4 the great forecourt if 
jxapro should reflect OIr. masita- (cf. above p. 53, n. 2). 

8 I have had the advantage of being acquainted with a document written in a closely related 
language, which Dr. M. Boyce and I are preparing for publication. It would not have been 
proper to anticipate our joint results ; and had I done so, I should have betrayed the trust the 
owners of the document have reposed in me. It affords a little help in determining pronominal 
forms, such as crtSo, klBo, raSo, raSyto, orgio, but otherwise is itself in need of elucidation. 
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A SOGDIAN GOD 


By W. B. Henning 
I 

The argument to be presented here proceeds from the analysis of a Sogdian 
word of uncertain orthography and disputed meaning. It first occurred, as 
by / npsqty 1 (apparently with word-division), 2 in Soghd. Texte, i, 39.4, in a 
translation of Luke xii, 36, corresponding with Syriac bed mestudd = (e/c) 
tcov yag ojv ; Muller gave 4 Gastmahl ’, with an asterisk to denote his doubt. 
Later I published two Manichaean passages. 3 One, in the text I titled ‘ A Job 
story ’, speaks of a man who makes his way in the world and becomes rich and 
“ takes to himself many wives and has by them many sons and daughters and 
gives wives to the sons and grooms to the daughters and makes a great 
fiynysp / [’]krty” : the context demands c marriage-feast’, in agreement with 
the Greek of Luke. The other is a Sogdian version of a Middle Persian verse, the 
original having been preserved by good fortune, 4 Hail to you, bridegroom, who 
hast made a marriage-feast for the sons ’ : here fiyny / pskt’kw renders MPers. 
wdwdg’n ‘ wedding ’. The meaning of wdwdg’n, which has a long lineage from 
the most ancient layer of Indo-European down to Modern Persian, 4 cannot be 
disputed ; 5 its direct descendant, baydgdn(i), is still found in any Persian 
dictionary (Vullers : nuptiae). The wording of the MPers. verse causes one to 
conjecture that its author had in mind a gospel text such as Mark ii, 19, ol viol 
rov vvii<f)(A)vos iv d) 6 vvyL<f)los p,er avrcov icrnv ; the Syriac version, which he 
presumably used, has gnund here. If this conjecture is correct, it becomes likely 
that wdwdgn meant not merely ‘ wedding ’ in general, but also specifically 
c wedding-room ’ or 4 bridal chamber ’, and this may apply equally to the 
Sogdian word ; in support one can cite wydivtky in the Pahlavi Psalter, which 
again renders gnund. Finally, in the Christian Sogdian texts published by 
0. Hansen 6 we meet the word in successive lines, spelt differently each time : 
bynyps / qt (line 17) and bynyspqty (line 18) ; Hansen gave ‘ Festmahl ’ here 
(with a query), and E. Benveniste (who improved the translation in other points) 
has ‘ festin 5 (JA , ccxliii, 3,1955, 312). That passage, too, is translated from the 

1 Abandoning further resistance I shall henceforth adopt the common practice of trans¬ 
literating, in Christian Sogdian, teth by plain t, and tau by 6. 

2 In the light of later-published material one wonders whether this is not misreading of 
by’[n]ypsqty (y and n resembling each other in that position). 

3 BSOAS, xi, 3, 1945, 486 sq. 

4 See recently E. Benveniste, Hittite et Indo-Europeen, 33-40. 

5 Spelt wydwtk'n in Pahlavi. In the horoscope Gr. Bd. 51.10 it corresponds with femmes , JA, 
1915, i, 17 (Ikhwan al-Safa) = nisd\ Mafatib al-'ulum 227.15, with ‘ wives, concubines, 
matrimony and nuptials ’ in al-Beruni’s Tafhlm , see Taqizadeh, Gah-sumari , 328 sq. (in the 
Persian Tafhlm : zandn u surrlyatdn va zandsu'l u ( arusl ..., p. 429, ed. J. Huma’i). 

6 Berliner soghdische Texte, ii, 884. 
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Syriac, but the original has not been identified. However, that is no obstacle 
to understanding ; for it palpably alludes to the parable of Matthew xxii, 2-10, 
so that by nyspqty nwystyt 7 corresponds with tods* KeKXrjfievovg efc rovs 
ydfiovg = la-mzammne l-mestuda (xxii, 3). 

Every one of the Sogdian passages is satisfied with 4 wedding ’, in a sense 
sufficiently wide as to connote the place where it is celebrated : gnuna ~ vvim/xjov. 
Yet all the scholars concerned have attributed a different meaning to the Sogdian 
word, and H. W. Bailey, in an entrancing series of notes, 8 has developed the 
opinion that it should be understood as 4 house of beer-drinking ’ (or 4 beer- 
feasting ’). The reason for this divergence is easily perceived : it lies in the 
Syriac equivalent bed mestudd, apparently ‘ house of drinking ’, since mestudd 
is a derivative of sti 4 to drink These appearances are deceptive : although 
that is an admissible translation, in fact mestudd as often as not means 
4 wedding ’. Brockelmann cites more passages for 4 nuptiae ’ than for 4 compo- 
tatio , symposium ’, and has gv(jltt6glov and vv^dov impartially for bed m° ; a 
notable phrase is gnaj 3 mestudah, literally 4 he stole her m° ’, in the sense of 
defloravit. This usage is not confined to Syriac ; thus in the Babylonian Talmud 
mestudd 4 das Trinken , Gelage ; insbesondere : Hochzeitsmahl ’ (Levy, hi, 292) ; 
cf. Hebr. mistdh 4 das Trinken , Getrdnk, Gelage , gv^ttoglov ; zumeist jedoch : 
Hochzeitsmahl 5 (ibid., 291). 

It might be opined that the translators, faced with the ambiguous m°, 
persistently chose the wrong meaning. This is in itself unlikely. Those trans¬ 
lators possessed a highly competent knowledge of Syriac, which was probably 
their mother-tongue, and particularly so far as gospel texts are in question, 
where a well-established tradition existed, the chance of a misunderstanding is 
remote. It is put out of court through the Manichaean passages, neither of 
which admits a meaning other than 4 wedding ’. 

Even though the Sogdian word may connote 4 bridal chamber ’, and in spite 
of the persuasion exercised by Syr. bed- (in one passage only), one is reluctant 
to admit that its final part -qt(-) etc. is the word for 4 house ’. Here again the 
Manichaean texts guard us against rashly assuming that the compound was 
merely a caique of the Syriac in the Luke text, an invention perhaps of Christian 
missionaries produced in response to translators’ needs. The compound existed 
in the Sogdian language beforehand and was put to employment by Christian 
authors as well as others. We are free to judge it on internal evidence : the 
Manichaean scribes spelled 5 krty beside -kt’kw, thereby indicating earlier 
-krta(ka-) ; in Chr. Sogd. both earlier -krta- and -kata- appear as -qt-. However, 
although the orthography was ambiguous, there was a clear distinction in the 
language : the one was kt-, the other kat-. This difference, which is normally 
marked in most systems of Sogdian writing, persisted throughout the history of 
the Sogdian language and still survives in Yaghnobi, ikt- 4 to make ’ : kat 


7 nwystyt in the edition is probably misprinted. 

8 Tr. Phil. Soc., 1954,133 sqq., 154; Annali 1st. Univ. Or. Najpoli , Sez. Ling., 1 ,2,1959,133-44. 

vol. xxvm. part 2 . 17 
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4 house \ By writing ’krty 9 the Manichaean tells us that he pronounced - kt -; 
we should respect his opinion. 


II 

As already mentioned, H. W. Bailey assumed that the first part of the 
Sogdian word (bynysp- etc.) meant 4 beer-drinking 5 or 4 beer-feasting ’, to con¬ 
sist of *byny 4 beer ’ and *sp / ps, 10 reflecting a verbal base 4 to sate oneself, 
to feast ’, both otherwise unknown to Sogdian. 11 The word mestilOd, by itself, 
gives no hint of the potable involved, but the passages adduced in full in Jacob 
Levy’s dictionary invite the inference that wine was de rigueur at any occasion 
that deserved that name. It may be dangerous to generalize, but there is 
plentiful evidence to show that the Iranians, before Islam (and long after it as 
well), were a nation of wine-drinkers. 12 Almost all the documents we have from 
Parthian times (Nisa, Awroman) deal with wine and vineyards. Strabo speaks 
of the wine of Areia (Herat), which was good enough to keep for three genera¬ 
tions, and praises the vines of Margiane and Hyrcania (C 73, 516). The Sassa- 
nian child prodigy could rattle off a list of vintages as well as any wine waiter 
and was ready to dilate on the requisite accompaniment (Pahl. texts, 32 sq., 
§§ 56-9, 66). Where is beer so much as mentioned ? Some years ago I located 
a passage in the Pahlavi Karnamag 13 in which a kind of beer ( wasak ) is referred 
to 14 : 4 they had no wine, but brought beer forward . .; which suffices to 
show that beer was considered a poor substitute. 

Sogdiane was a wine-land even in Achaemenian times. Chorienes, at his 
surrender, could give a sufficiency of wine to every man in Alexander’s army and 
still had ten times as much in his cellars, and that after a siege (Arrian, iv, 21, 
10). From Sogdian lands 15 viniculture spread across Central Asia to China. 16 
Sogdiane came to be the first centre of classical Persian poetry, which is drenched 
in wine ; Persian mul 4 wine ’, an emotion-laden word of the devotee’s, coexisting 

9 The prosthetic vowel ( did -), which is commonly marked in Man. orthography, is expressed 
here only because the scribe began a fresh line with the final part of the compound ; it is naturally 
absent when the final is joined with the main body. 

10 Annali, I, 2, 1959, 137. As arises from the preceding annotation, -sp'- does not exist. 

11 H. W. Bailey regarded Sogd. ’ sp'nc- (MPers. aspinj, Pers. sipanj etc.) as a distant relative. 
However, that may be a derivative of MPers. asp- (Man. hasp-) 4 to rest ’, aspin (Man. hspyri) sbst. 
4 rest ’ (in Pahl. e.g. Dd., 36.17 ; DkM., 161.3 ; in Pazend &GV), so that sipanj would mean ‘ rest- 
house ’ even by etymology. The Mugh material has now shown that spncyrspn consists of 
spney + (’)rspn ; the alternative spelling spync’rspn-t[y\ of ST, i, 84, 5, indicated that already. 

12 I can do no better than refer to H. W. Bailey’s masterly paper 4 Madu ’ ( Silver jubilee 
volume of the Z inbun-Kagaku-Kenkyusyo, Kyoto University , 1954). 

13 BSOAS, xvii, 3, 1955, 603 sq. 

14 The other passage discussed there ( PT , 113.4) is too involved in various difficulties to be 
relied on. 

15 4 Les gens de ces diverses principautes [of Sogdiane] aiment le vin ’, T‘ang-shu ap. Chavan- 
nes, Doc., 134. The Mugh documents abundantly confirm that observation, see e.g. Mugh B 2 
(Freiman, Problemi Vostokovedeniya, 1, 1959, 120 sq.). 

16 See Laufer, Sino-Iranica ; Bailey, 4 Madu ’ ; E. H. Schafer, Golden peaches , 141 sqq. 
Laufer was the first to suggest that Chin, p'u-t'ao represented 4 a dialectic form of Avestan 
maoav ’ (p. 225) ; I thought the dialect was Sogdian, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, p. 98, n. 3. 
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with the etymologically identical but more sober may , was a loan from Sogdian. 17 
Beer, on the other hand, was lowly regarded. Asadi says it causes belching. 18 
According to Rhazes, beer made of barley damaged the nerves, produced 
headaches, etc. Muwaffaq went further and claimed that beer, apart from 
causing borborygmus, sickness, and the like, was responsible for nothing less 
than leprosy. 19 If in an old wine-land, as Sogdiane was, a rich man, at the acme 
of life and power, had given his guests a ‘ beer-feast ’ on the occasion of his 
children’s marriage (as in the 4 Job story ’), would they have cheered him and 
praised his name ? He would have deserved the dismal fate that lay before him. 

The nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes that roamed the steppes to the north 
of the Iranian settlements perforce had to make do with beer. Their political 
ascendancy and cultural penetration led to acquaintance with new types of 
beverage, and their names entered Iranian languages. They range from Sogdian 
zwtk , of Scythian origin, 20 to Tajiki buza, from Kirgiz boza. To this category 
belongs Khwarezmian bkny, which is necessarily 21 loan-word from Turkish, 
where bdk(i)ni is well-established. Ossetic bdgani and maxslmd are equally best 
considered borrowings from Turkish neighbours. 22 With Oss. bdgani and Sogd. 
*j3yny H. W. Bailey combined Khot. bviys(a)na, which occurs only in a list of 
three presents, (1) haurd, (2) b°, (3) hamitci . 23 Even if the first is, as claimed, 24 
an alternative spelling of Khot. hura (an alcoholic drink), we need not take it for 
granted that the other items, too, must be drinkables. When three gifts are 
named of which one is wine (or the like), the other two are apt to be (a) meat 
and (b) bread. The ambassador sent by Arsham to Egypt was to receive (a) a 
lamb and (b) two kinds of flour, in addition to beer. 25 King Shapur made grants, 
to sacred fires, of daily gifts of (a) a yearling lamb and (b) bread, in addition to 
wine. 26 Chorienes, in the passage quoted above, distributed oltov re /cat 
olvov . . . Kpea re rapty^pa. In the light of such parallel situations one could 
interpret the two unknown items differently, namely (a) ha’mi’tci as a kind of 
pickled (raw) meat, 27 a famous Sassanian delicacy called hdmic in Pahlavi, 
which was widely borrowed ; 28 and ( b ) bviys(a)na as finely extracted flour, 

17 BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 98. 

18 S.v. aruy, p. 57.13, ed. Horn ; see his preface p. 13, n. 

19 K. al-abniyah , 189 (where Rhazes is cited). 

20 BSOAS, xi, 4, 1946, 719 sq. It owes its frequency to having been employed as translation- 
equivalent of Skt. madya-. 

21 It is impossible to construct an Old Iranian form from which it could descend. 

22 According to Bailey, Annali, i, 2, 1959, 136, both are primarily loan-words in Ossetic, but 
ultimately of Iranian origin. 

23 Annali , i, 2, 1959, 133 sqq. 

24 Elsewhere, haurd is the ordinary word for 4 gift ’ in general. 

25 G. R. Driver, Aram, doc., No. 6. 

26 Great inscription of Shapur, Pahl. lines 25, 27 ; cf. Jackson mem. vol., 42 sq. 

27 H. W. Bailey assumed ‘ barley-yeast ’ instead, later (BSOAS, xxiii, 1, 1960, 28) ‘ a drink 
made of fermented barley ’. 

28 Pahl. texts, p. 30, §§ 33-5, and p. 33, § 66. Persian xdmiz (used also in Arabic, in Tha‘alib!’s 
Ghurar, 707.2). For other languages see Hiibschmann, Arm. Gr., 96, s.v. amic ; Talm. ’ wms\ 
explained as ‘ raw meat ’ Levy i, 41, should be added. The persistent definition as ‘ raw meat 
pickled in vinegar etc. ’ speaks for the derivation from dma- (xdm) ‘ raw ’. 
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remounting to vi (abi ?) + vaicana-, 29 cf. Persian parvizan 'sieve’ from 
pari-vaiccma-. However, so long as the meaning of those words cannot be 
established more directly, their origin is bound to remain in the realm of 
conjecture. 


Ill 

If our Sogdian word in truth means ‘ wedding how can we explain it ? 
The various ways in which the scribes divide it in writing indicate that it consists 
of three parts : fiyny, p$/sp, and ’krty (etc.). The central portion poses the 
greatest difficulty. Original/^ may become sf or, in final position, sp in Sogdian, 30 
but no case is known of former sf (sp) being transposed into fs ( ps) in that 
language. 31 Hence it will be prudent to regard ps as original in the unusual 
alternation ps/sp. There must have been once a vocalic element to separate the 
consonants : *pds became ps, which could be transposed into sp. The reduced 
vowel of *pds should represent a full vowel in Old Iranian, preferably -u- or -i-, 
and -s- may reflect several OIr. consonants and clusters. 32 Consequently, there 
is a variety of Old Iranian words, existing and reconstructed, which would have 
produced *pds in Sogdian. Guided by Sogd. wyspsyy, fiypsyy etc., I once 
compared *pds with puQra - e son \ 33 However, that may not convey the sense we 
need for the compound. Accordingly, I would now connect the word with Av. 

29 A special study on the Khotanese preverbs is an urgent desideratum. The distribution of 
vi, abi, ava, apa, upa, and pati in particular is in need of clarification. Etymologists increasingly 
operate with OIr. pa-, a counsel of despair. We have seen that in Sogdian, e.g., every apparent pa- 
reflects antecedent apa- or upa- (or, rarely, pati-). It is an error to rely here on Armenian, where 
pa- was first recognized as a separable element, in Iranian loan-words, by A. Meillet, REA, n, 
1922, 6 ; cf. E. Benveniste, fit. langue oss., 99 sqq., who has several fresh examples but takes a 
different view from mine. That surely reflects Iranian upa-, with loss of initial u- in accord with a 
well-established rule, from which case-forms and derivatives of monosyllables alone are exempt. 
Naturally this applies only to the oldest layer of loan-words ; for later on initial u- was replaced 
by a- in Western Middle Iranian (hence, e.g., apart'ari). A telling example is Arm. pacar-k* 
1 device ’ where u in the Ir. original is directly attested through Aram. ’ wpsr (see my ‘ Mittel- 
iranisch Handbuch der Orientalistik, rv, 1, 1958, p. 39, n. 4). Arm. pet-k‘ ‘ need ’ is identical 
with Parth. ’ byd, both from upet- (cf. MPers. 'b'y-, ever derived from upa-i-). Further paran 
* lassoo ’ from upa-dana- (cf. abi-ddna ‘ bridle ’ and pari-ddna ‘ saddle ’, JRAS, 1944, p. 140, n. 1); 
paxre ‘ xPW a *» Sogd. prxyy, BSOAS, xi, 3, 1945, p. 468, n. 5, from xrx- ‘ buy *; pastaf ‘ blanket ’, 
evidently = Av. upastardna- (rejected by Hiibschmann, Arm. Gr., 222) ; paret ‘ €</>opos ’ from 
upadet- (cf. Arm. det); the words adduced by Meillet and Benveniste ; and several uncertain ones. 
Clear examples of loss of initial u- are zgois * circumspect ’ from uzgausa-, and zraw- ‘ terminate ’, 
from uz + raw- (as in Pers. raftan), cf. Man. MPers. *zrw- ‘ go out, end ’ (e.g. k ’ cr'h . . . *zrwyd 
1 when the lamp goes out *; dwswx * dwryn *y ny ‘zrwwyd 4 hell-fire that never comes to an end ’) ; 
the last-named was judged differently by H. W. Bailey, Tr. Phil. Soc., 1953, 37. 

30 See Gershevitch, Gramm., §§ 314, 441. 

31 This does occur in other Iranian languages. 

32 -9u- must be struck off the list; for yySrp- is now confirmed through the Mugh letters, 
and ps’fir, in spite of occasional pys-, had originally -a- as first vowel, therefore cannot belong to 
Av. piOwd- : that is proved by Arm. pasar, which reflects a contracted form, *pasdr. 

33 BSOAS, xi, 3, 1945, p. 486, n. 1. The word for ‘ bridegroom * mentioned there is far more 
likely to read pys'k (than pys'k), thus hardly enters into consideration (its resemblance to Arm. 
p'esay may be coincidental). The wording of the Middle Persian verse (above, p. 242) may yet 
be held to favour retention of the connexion with puQra : pwsryn (r'y) wdwdg'n qyrd (hence 
wdwdg’n = py’ny, pwsr = ps, qyrd = 'krty). 
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pisra- 3 * 4 welding, the place or instrument of welding ’. Whether a wider 
meaning ( 4 joining, uniting, fusion ’) has been specialized in Avestan, or a narrow 
meaning ( 4 welding ’) widened by metaphorical use (cf. Engl, weld = 4 to unite 
closely or intimately ’), is a question that need not detain us. 

In considering fly ny- we should not lose sight of its obvious association with 
flynyk 4 divine ’, from which it is distinguished merely by the lack of a /c-suffix, 
not to be expected in a longish compound in any case. With its help we can 
proceed to a phonetical reconstruction of the word : flayam-pss-skte, 3 5 with 
reduced vowels subject to elision, hence also flayariips-, and by metathesis 
flaydmsp d kte. We further gain an etymological meaning: 4 divine-union¬ 
making ’, which may be considered not unsuitable to expressing the idea of a 
4 wedding \ 

Such a basic meaning will at once provoke a doubt: it would imply that the 
Sogdians believed that 4 marriages are made in Heaven ’, than which nothing 
could be more unlikely. Here we may find the reason for the reluctance of scholars 
to connect our word with flynyk. Nevertheless, it will supply the true etymon. 
flynyk is an adjective formed from fly- 4 god ’, and, since it has cognates in 
Parthian (bg’nyg) and Middle Persian (by’nyg), must be of ancient vintage. 
While fly- ordinarily was an appellative, it did, however, also exist as the indi¬ 
vidual name of a divinity, then corresponding with the Indian god Bhaga 
( = Iran. Baga). The hypothesis I wish to put forward is this, that in the Sog- 
dian compound fly ny- means not simply 4 divine ’, but 4 referring to, associated 
with the god Baga ’. 

4 Baga-union 5 is not surprising as a term for 4 marriage ’, if the Iranian 
Baga in the least resembled his Indian counterpart, whom Geldner, in intro¬ 
ducing the hymn addressed to him, RV, vn, 41, briefly described as 4 personified 
happiness, and the god of happiness ’. Bohtlingk and Roth stated that Bhaga 
stiftet Liebe und Ehebundniss . . . sein Naksatra sind die spateren (uttara-) 
Phalgum, die sich zu Eheschliessungen besonders eignen . . .’, and gave, among the 
meanings of bhaga- n., 4 Liebesgliick, Liebeslust, Liebe, Zuneigung ’, with such 
clear Rgvedic passages as i, 163, 8 ; x, 11, 6. In hymns concerned with married 
life, such as the song of the married couple, vm, 31, and the wedding psalm, x, 
85, Bhaga has a leading r6le. As a genius of domesticity he was closely associated 
with Aryaman, cf. P. Thieme, Fremdling, 124, 142. 36 We may thus assume that 

34 On Sogd. s from sr see Gershevitch, Gramm., § 371. 

35 On *krty (etc.) see above, pp. 243-4. The modes of spelling the word-final (Man. -ty, -t’Jc; Chr. 
-ty, -t) are self-contradictory ; they both demand and exclude -e from -ah. One may question the 
reading in Bln. sogd. T, ii, 884, 17, which would necessitate regarding -y as a case-ending and 

as a mistake. The precise form of kar- cannot be determined securely. Apparently krta-ka-; 
krti- (Sogd. ’ krtyh , Man. *kty\ Chr. qty ’ Benveniste, JA, ccxlvii, 1 , 1959,131 sq.) should have fern. 
-h in Sogd. script and never appears as -kt, see Gershevitch, Tr. Phil. Soc., 1945, 141. 

36 M. G. Dumezil sees the distinction between Aryaman and Bhaga as parallel to that between 
personae and res : * sous Mitra . . . Aryaman s’occupe de maintenir la societe des hommes arya . . . 
et Bhaga . . . assure la distribution et la jouissance reguli&res des biens des Arya ’ (L'ideologie 
tripartie des Indo-Europeens, 1958,68; in greater detail Les dieux des Indo-Europeens, 1952,47 sqq., 
esp. p. 54). This view does not sufficiently account for Bhaga’s interest in marriage, the very 
foundation of society. 
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Bhaga was regarded as a promoter and protector of marriage even in the Indo- 
Iranian period. A fresh piece of evidence, supporting that assumption, can now 
be presented. 


IV 

Thanks chiefly to the efforts of V. A. Livshitz, great progress has been 
achieved in recent years in the study of the Sogdian documents that had been 
discovered, in 1933, on Mount Mugh, some 80 miles to the east of Samarkand. 
Under his hands the find turned out to be more important even than one had 
been given reason to suspect; his decipherment is throughout trustworthy, in 
marked improvement on earlier efforts. One of the documents Livshitz has made 
available is the ‘ Marriage contract ’, which illuminates social conditions in 
Sogdiane at the last moment of her independence (beg. of the eighth century) 
and ranks as one of the most interesting monuments of the ancient Iranian 
civilization. It was first published in Sovetskaya Etnograjiya, No. 5, 1960, 
76-91 ; I. Gershevitch contributed some useful remarks to its interpretation, 
Central Asiatic Journal, vn, 2, 1962, 90-94 ; finally it was included, with an 
elaborate commentary, in Livshitz, Yuridiceskie dokumenti i pis'ma, 1962,17-45. 

The ‘ Marriage contract ’ consists of two separate documents, preserved 
together by a kindly fate : the contract proper, and the subsidiary ‘ bride’s 
script (pwstk) ’, in which the bridegroom, speaking in the first person, addresses 
the head of the bride’s family (‘ you ’ or ‘ Sir ’) in order to state his obligations. 
Here we meet the following sentence (Nov. 4, R 10-12): 

rtfiy ZKn j3yy ZY ZKn mySr’ nfi’nty U pr’yh’nk’m V njp’kh U wri’kh V 
”pty kwn’mk’m 

£ And, Sir, by Baga and by Mithra ! I shall neither sell her nor pawn 37 her, 
nor 38 . . .’. 

A verbal form (‘ I swear ’), although not strictly necessary, may be considered 
implied from the preceding sentence ‘ And then to you, Cer, I thus profess and 
accept. . .’. Mithra has been recognized here, but not Baga, it having been 
supposed that fiyy meant ‘ Sir ’ (as it commonly does in the Mugh documents) 
and referred to Cer, the representative of the bride. Yet to couple a mere man 
with the ancient god Mithra, who watches over the sanctity of agreements, 
would be highly incongruous, and to invoke the £ party of the other part ’ as 
witness, against custom ; moreover, since Cer is already mentioned as (rt-)Py 
6 (and,) Sir ’ within the sentence and as tw (. . . mnz'nw) £ (to) you (I profess) ’ 
immediately before it, such a further reference would be tautological. The 
postposition nfi’nt, which generally means £ in the company of, together with, 
by the side of’, should be rendered as £ by ’ here, as e.g. in the comparable 
passage of the Vessantara Jdtaka (1208) to which Gershevitch, loc. cit., 92 has 
justly drawn attention ; German bei is a perfect equivalent. 

37 Thus rather than 4 hostage ’ ; np’Jc- has both meanings, as has Pers. nava , which should be 
added (Khwar. nb'lc = Arab. rahn). 

38 The remaining words are not wholly clear. 
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The appellative baga- 4 god 5 came to be applied to the Great King of Kings 
of the Persians initially. Later it suffered a social decline, which was most 
marked in Sogdiane. The local king adopted it, then the kinglet, then the owner 
of a castle, finally any gentleman laid claim to it. Yet at the same time Sogd. /? y- 
continued as designation of the ancient divinities, and the representatives of 
monotheistic religions, as the Christian missionaries, used it of 4 God ’ with a 
capital letter. This situation is mirrored in the Mugh documents, in which reli¬ 
gion ordinarily plays no part and /?y- almost exclusively is used of men of some 
social standing ; as Livshitz has observed, it is often hardly better than a 
circumlocutory way of saying 4 you \ 39 Here too, on occasion, /3y- means 
4 God \ 40 Thus twice in the remarkable letter which the Arab Emir ‘Abdu’r- 
Kahman b. Subh addressed to King Jewastic (Livshitz, p. 111). Above that 
letter stand the words prrim fiyy S’mS’wA; (?) 4 in the name of God, the Creator ’, 
a form of the Bismilldh, 41 and the address is followed immediately by ’sp’s ZKn 
ftyy = al-hamdu lilldh = Pers. sipds xuddyra , words without which no good 
Muslim would begin his letter. Livshitz supposed that the second /3yy was to 
refer to the Sogdian king. Actually, the Arab Emir carefully avoided thus 
addressing a human being : he just said 4 you 5 ( tyw , tw\ etc.) throughout that 
letter of 23 long lines, in which a native author would have written fiy- at least 
a dozen times. This avoidance, which the recipient must have felt to be a 
breach of good manners, was calculated : the Muslims strongly disapproved of 
that Sogdian idiomatic usage, and, although they were aware of its nature, were 
not above twisting it, on a later occasion, into the charge of self-deification, 
against Haidar, the prince of Usrushana. 


Y 

After all that has been written in recent years on Mithra as the god of agree¬ 
ments and treaties we need not waste words over his appearance in an actual 
contract. What is noteworthy is his close association with Baga, who, as Bhaga, 
was an old companion of Mitra’s in the Bgveda, but one of minor rank. His 

39 See Livshitz, pp. 41, 81. 

40 Passages where that meaning is applicable are : A 17, line 1 ; V 15, lines 6 and 7 (cf. 
Livshitz, pp. 162,169). Less clear is fiyy in A 13, line 2 (Livshitz, p. 69 ; cf. M. N. Bogolyubov and 
O. I. Smirnova, Xozyaystvennie dolcument'i , 1963, p. 71). Neither can ZY fiyy be the same as 
ZYfiy, nor can pyy function as an accusative after lew (should be fiyw). The word following fiyy 
has been variously read as pr'w, p(3'w, and pryw; of these, the second and third may be discarded 
as misreadings (‘ beloved lord * in the address of a letter would also be an oddity), but the first, 
producing an impossible sequence, pr'w rty c'nkw , is no better ( rty is not = ZY). The only way 
out of this desperate situation is to propose a fourth reading : prnw (which is technically unobjec¬ 
tionable), and take fiyy-prnw (distributed on successive lines) as the acc. of a personal name, 
flyy-prn, which occurs precisely so in the Mahrndmag, line 87 (in Manich. script naturally fiyyfrn). 
The letter was thus addressed to Tryn and fiyyprn , two persons, as required in any case to account 
for the plural form of the verbs. Tarxan and Bagefarn were bankers, and the letter is a bank draft. 
I do not recall expressing the opinion attributed to me by Livshitz, p. 69, n. 29, concerning the 
word read enkw by Freiman (in line 5). 

41 So also in a fragmentary letter, Livshitz, p. 221. 
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prominence in the ‘ Marriage contract’ may be ascribed primarily to his special 
interest in marriage as a social institution. Yet this does not fully account for 
his being given the first place, in the invocation, over his ancient overlord. 
Similar placing and pairing could be detected in the Eastern Iranian name 
*Bag(a)mihr (Vakamihira at Mathura), 42 if it were to be understood as ‘ (given 
by, or devoted to) Baga and Mithra ’; for names of similar structure, as Rsnwmtr 
‘ Rasnu and Mithra ’ in Parthian, 43 or Tir-mihr, 44 Mihr-dhrmazd, Mah-dhrmazd, 
Mihr-mah, etc., in the West, indicate that the god Baga, not the appellative, 
forms part of it. 

These questions take us back to an old controversy into which I entered, 
twenty years ago, with a paper on the magophony. 45 In it I argued against the 
exaggeration of Mar quart’s view that Baga (or baga ) was just another name for 
Mithra, but saw myself forced to admit that the equation was true, in a limited 
sense, if restricted to Sogdiane and Khwarezm. It is clear now that even that 
concession was unnecessary. In Sogdiane, at any rate, Baga and Mithra were not 
‘ identical 5 with each other, but rather a pair of close companions, perhaps 
competitors for popular favour, and of the two Baga came to be more highly 
esteemed. Thus it came to pass that the feast of Mithra which was called 
Midrakdna in Persia was dedicated to Baga in Sogdiane and hence named 
*Bagakdna ; which then supplied the name of the seventh month in Sogdian 
(Pylc’n). In the designation of the day sacred to Mithra, the sixteenth of each 
month, Mithra’s name was kept in Sogdiane generally ; 46 but Baga’s replaced it 
in Khwarezm, also in the Sogdian calendar list found among the Mugh material, 47 
which, however, shows strong Khwarezmian influence. 48 

It would take us too far afield to give more than casual heed to the question 
of the impact of Zoroaster’s teachings on the native paganism of Sogdiane. The 
situation in the eastern uplands, in Buttaman and Usrushana, will have differed 
markedly from that obtaining in the city states of the West, where higher 
civilization, nourished by international traffic, was flourishing, and where all 
the religions of Asia had a foothold of sorts. In the Mugh documents we meet 
both the mwypt- 6 chief magus ’ and the fiynpt- 6 lord of the temple ’, indicating 
a dichotomy comparable to that in Persia (Mobed : bsnbyd) or Armenia (mogpet : 
bagnapet). 49 Typically Zoroastrian words often turn out to be borrowings, 
sometimes fairly ancient ones, as Zoroaster’s name ( Zrusc ), Arydn-waizan 50 
(a popular distortion of Aryana-Vaejah), and, more importantly, the Amdsd 

42 cf. H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, xiv, 3, 1952, 422 ; H. Liiders, Mathura inscriptions, ed. K. L. 
Janert, 1961, 95. 

43 I. M. Diakonoff and V. A. Livshitz, Dokumenti iz Nisi , 1960, 24. 

44 cf. BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 191, where I suggested ‘ (trusting in) a contract of alliance with 
Tir(i) * (which could be applied also to *Bag(a)mihr). 

45 JRAS, 1944, 133 sqq. 

46 Orientalia, NS, vm, 1939, 95. 

47 Livshitz, loc. cit., p. 63, n. 37. 

48 As arises from the enumeration of the lunar mansions, see JRAS, 1942, 242. 

49 Used by Grigor Magistros ( Nor bargirk ( ); hitherto overlooked. 

50 BSOAS, xi, 1, 1943, 68 (line 26). 
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Sp9nta (mrh’spnt ); but there is a seemingly indigenous word for the Gathas 
(pnciv y8h 4 the five G.’). Of the AmdM Spdnta 51 two are never mentioned 
(Vohu Manah and XsaOra Vairya) and two are used in a sense we cannot deter¬ 
mine : hrwwt mrwwt, 52 compared with the Islamic angels Hdrut Marut and the 
Armenian flower-names Hauraut Mauraut . 53 Z\yy spnd’rmt is the 4 Genius of 
the Earth ’ in Manichaeism, but sp’nt’rmSz’y in a Buddhist fragment is simply 
4 earth ’; 54 here Khot. ssandrdmata 55 and Arm. Sandaramet indicate that the 
meaning 4 spirit of the Earth ’ is older than Zoroaster. A similar claim may be 
made for Asa vahista : the Manichaean elements (ether, air, light, water, fire) 
are in Parthian Wd’wfrwrdyn , wd, rwsn, '6, 'dwr, but in Sogdian Wt’wfrwrtyy, w’t, 
'rtxwst, ”p, ”tr , so that 'rtxwst replaced 4 light ’ rather than 4 fire ’, as one would 
expect. 56 The adoption of the 4 Young-Avestan ’ calendar, which together with 
its nomenclature had been imposed by decree of the Achaemenian government, 
does not imply conversion to Zoroaster’s creed. 57 Actually, the Sogdians allowed 
themselves some latitude, substituted names of their own for most of the months, 
and invented fresh ones for the epagomenae ; 58 which shows little regard for the 
Amdsa Spdnta and lack of familiarity with the Gathas. 59 

It seems that the (3ynpt - was more important to Sogdian life than the mwypt-. 
He alone figures in the 4 Ancient Letters ’, which precede the Mugh documents 
by 400 years, and the temples (fiyn-) in which he officiated abounded in Sog- 


51 Not counting their appearance as day-names. 

52 Sogdica, p. 16, line 16, and p. 19, where Stackelberg, WZKM, xii, 1898, 244, should have 
been cited. On ’rwtprn- cf. BSOAS, xi, 4, 1946, 737 ; now * rwtprnc also at Mugh. 

53 Agathangelos, p. 325, line 13, ed. Tiflis, 1914. 

54 smyr yry ’ wy ’ sp’ntfrmhz’y cyntr tyst 4 he enters into the earth of Mount Sumeru * P 16, 36 ; 
cf. Khwar. spnd’rmd = Arab, ard 4 earth *. 

55 H. W. Bailey, c Languages of the Saka ’, Handbuch der OrientaMstik, iv, 1, 1958, 134. 

56 The problem is twofold : (a) why did the Maniehaeans not use rwxsny'k 4 light ’ here, as 
they did elsewhere (the answer supplied by Waldschmidt-Lentz, Manich. Dogm ., 564 sq., does 
not carry conviction); and ( b ) if they wished to avoid rwxsny’k, why did they choose ’ rtxwst , 
which, if it was regarded as ‘ Genius of the Fire ’ in Sogdiane, too, was particularly unfitted for 
service as 4 light ’ in a list of elements that included fire ? 

57 cf. I. Gershevitch, The Av. hymn to Mithra , 19. 

58 Al-Beruni has two separate series ( Chron ., 47.1-3), both corrupt. In the Mugh material a 
single name occurs, ’ rtywst rwc A 4, R 2, 4 (the edition by Bogolyubov-Smirnova, loc. cit., p. 60, 
follows the reading proposed in Orientalia , NS, vm, 1939, 90, without acknowledgment). Freiman 
originally identified it with the fifth day of Series A, which I accepted. However, the resemblance 
to al-Beruni’s form is too slight altogether. I would now assume that at Mugh the ordinary 
day-names (1-5) were used also for the epagomenae, so that ’ rtywst rwc of the ‘ month * MN- 
wp'nc’k was the 363rd day of the Sogdian year. A name allegedly belonging to Series B (No. 3), 
srbycrt, has been read by Bogolyubov-Smirnova, p. 43, whose edition of Mugh B 1 has been justly 
criticized by Livshitz, 219 sq., who reads mybyckt (as a personal name). Such a mixture of calendar 
systems would be highly unlikely in any case. 

59 Other points deserving attention include : the absence of yazata- ( yzt * BSOAS, xi, 4, 1946, 
737, on 185/6, is doubtful) ; the function of fravasi- (prwrty in a Manich. text as ‘ soul ’ or part of 
a soul, JRAS , 1944, p. 137, n. 7 ; but in Christian Sogd.frwrt = ‘ grave \frwrt-qty — 4 tomb * ; 
Manich. ’ rVw frwrtyy as element merely reflects Parth. * rd'w frwrdyn); *bagaddnaka - 4 altar ’; 
zw§y/br'wsyh as 4 (bloody) sacrifice ’ (like Arm. zoh) against Av. zaodrd, see Gershevitch, JRAS, 
1946, 183 ; etc. 
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diane. 60 Most of the divine beings that constitute the Iranian pantheon are 
represented, some only through personal names : from Ahura-mazdah (’ywrmzt-, 
xwrmzt-) and Zrvan (’zrw’), Mi#ra (mysy, msy) and Varotfrayna ( wsyn -), Narya- 
sanha (nrysnx) and Mah ( m’y, m’x), Asi-vanuhl (Wtyxw) 61 and Druvaspa (or 
Druvaspa ? Srw’sp), 62 Haoma (ywm) 63 and X v aranah {pm), Tistriya (tys) 64 
and Yima (ymyh), 65 down to the water-sprite Gandarva ( wp’p-yntrw). 66 The 
greatest of all divinities, it seems, was Nana(i) the Lady, 67 whose presence, like 
that of Druvaspa = ApooaoTro, constitutes an important link with the Bactrian 
religion as known through the coinage of Kanishka and Huvishka ; she was also 
the city-goddess of Panjikant. 68 In addition, there were some gods that are not 
readily identifiable, such as rywxs/ryw’ys {Rewaxs ?), 69 who resembles the 


60 cf. W. Barthold’s remark on the frequency of place-names ending in -fayn ( Turkestan, 
p. 120, n. 6) = Sogd. f}yn-. One of them, xsw-fyn ‘ the six temples ’, is apposite (see Gershevitch, 
Gramm., 64). Arm. bagin excludes *bagana-, *baganya-, etc., and demands *bagina-, which meets 
all requirements (inch those of Mathura bakanapati , recognized by H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, xiv, 
3, 1952, 420 sq., which reflects a form with reduced vowels, *{iaydna-, *(Qayna-) ; it has been 
approved by Wackernagel-Debrunner, ii, 2, 352. 

61 ’ rtyxw-fintk, ‘ Ancient Letters ’, ii, 35, BSOAS, xn, 3-4, 1948, p. 607, n. 5, = ‘ the slave of 
A. \ A misunderstanding has been caused by jS ntk elsewhere. Livshitz, p. 54, n. 6, claimed that in 
an inscription he had published in Izv. Otd. Obsc. Nauk AN Tadz. SSR, 14, 1957, 101 sq., a word 
which was ‘ clearly ’ (hcho) fintk had been wrongly read / Qn-snk by me in ‘ Mitteliranisch 
p. 130. However, I have never even seen the cited article and have no access to the periodical 
in question. The inscription I referred to had been published, three years earlier, by A. M. 
Belenitzkiy, whose photograph shows a plain - s -, markedly different from -t- in the preceding 
line ; in shape it resembles the -s- in the SCE. 

62 Srw’sp-ftntk ‘ the slave of D.’, ‘ Anc. Lett.’. Cf. Arm. Druasp (shortened name, like Hormizd, 
Bahrdm, etc.). 

63 ywmh't (Mugh) ; on the plant ( xwm) see ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, 85. 

64 Tisfarn (Mahrnamag), T is Sat (Mugh), and others, cf. Livshitz, p. 63. 

65 BSOAS, xi, 1, 1943, 74. 

66 BSOAS, xi, 3, 1945, p. 482, n. 3. 

67 In a Manichaean fragment published in JBAS, 1944, 142-4 (cf. also p. 137), NnSfPmbn 
‘Nana the Lady’ mourns somebody’s death on a bridge, in spectacular fashion. An undated 
Chinese memorandum (about a.d. 600 ?) on the customs of the people of K‘ang, translated by 
Chavannes, Doc., p. 133, n., may be called upon to identify the cause of her sorrow : it was the 
death of Adonis-Tammuz. ‘ Ils ont coutume de rendre un culte au dieu celeste et l’honorent 
extremement. Ils disent que l’enfant divin est mort le septieme mois et qu’on a perdu son corps . . . 
les hommes charges de rendre un culte au dieu . .. revetent tous des habits noirs . . . vont pieds 
nus, se frappant la poitrine et se lamentant;. . . des hommes et des femmes . . . se dispersent dans 
la campagne pour rechercher le corps de l’enfant celeste ; le septieme jour, (cette ceremonie) 
prend fin ’. This is a fair description of Adonia, which took place at the height of the summer : 
the seventh (Chinese) month began at the end of July or in August. The possibility that ‘ Kuyune , 
the son of Ahriman ’ was a Sogdian version of Adonis should now be considered. Sacrificing on a 
bridge : cf. Herod., vn, 54; Ammian-Marc., xviii, 7, 1; cutting off ears: cf. Surah, iv, 118 ; 
laceration of faces : al-Beruni, Chron ., 235.10, at the Sogd. equivalent of the Frawardigdn. 

68 Pncy nnSfi'mpnh on coins, see O. I. Smirnova, Katalog monet s gorodisca Pendzikent, 1963, 
Nos. 356-463. This reading (which inevitably is obvious to the editor of the Manichaean 
fragment mentioned above) has also been recognized by O. I. Smirnova, acc. to a hand-written 
note in her Katalog. It is a pity that the discovery came too late to help in the attribution of the 
coins ; they may belong to Aewastic, whose absence from the coinage of his country it would be 
difficult to understand. The reading of several other names appearing on the coins (‘ Amogyan ’, 
‘ Vidyan ’, etc.) will also have to be revised. 

69 Bewaxs-yan ‘ gift of R.’ (Mahrnamag, Mugh). 
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Bactrian Apaeixpo (Apaeixpo) ; Taxsic (txs’yc), known through a Chinese report 
(Tdk-siet) 70 and a personal name in the 4 Ancient Letters ’ ; 71 possibly 8’p’t 
(Sapat 1 lapat ?). 72 Finally, we should mention the wind-god, who is called 
w’t ’ rt’w 4 righteous wind ’ as in the Avesta (vdtahe asaond) and in the Pahlavi 
Karnamag (wad ardd) ; a remarkable psalm, 73 a Yasht in miniature, is addressed 
to him, as 4 the son of the chief god ’, in the Nawa-puste , the work of the 4 Magi 
of Sughd \ 74 

In such surroundings the survival of Baga as an individual god need not 
cause surprise, all the less so as even the Daevas maintained themselves as 
divinities, at least in a part of Sogdiane. True, in all written Sogdian, native, 
Buddhist, Manichaean, and Christian alike, S yw does mean 4 demon ’ as else¬ 
where ; even in the Mugh material 8 ywy’kh, the abstract of the adjective 8 yw 
which may be from daiwya -, denotes some disapproved quality. 75 Yet, the Mugh 
proper names preserve the primordial meaning. SnkSyw or S’k8yw (Nov. 1, B 22) 
may not be certain enough to come into consideration, but 8 ywywn (*daiwa- 
gauna) should surely be interpreted as 4 heavenly ’ (A 9, V 28) ; in commenting 
on it, Livshitz, p. 104, mentions Syw’kk on an unpublished seal. Most impor¬ 
tantly, the name of the king from whose chancellery the Mugh documents 
emanate : Aewdstic , to the superficial view = 4 devilish ’ ; it is identical with 
the adjective hyw’styc, which in Manichaean Sogdian contrasts with xwrmztyc 
4 Ahuramazdian ’, but the king himself and his people will have understood it as 
4 divine ’. He was the ruler of Pane (for a few months also king of Sogdiane) and, 
as the investigations of 0.1. Smirnova have shown, his proper dominions lay to 
the east of his capital, PancekanO 4 the city of Pane ’ (Panjikent), and comprised 
the mountainous country along the upper course of the Zarafshan river. There 
we would localize the Sogdians that retained 8 yw in the sense of 4 god ’. The 
district adjoining immediately to the north was Us(t)rusana. A prince of that 
country, who served as a general in the caliph’s army towards the end of the 
ninth century, was called Abu’l-Saj Diwdad b. Dlwdast, and his grandson, 


70 Chavannes, Doc., p. 139, n. 3 (cf. p. 312) ; ‘ le p’o-lo d’or ’ is a golden banner (paid). 

71 Txs’yc-ftntk ‘ the slave of T.’, n, 53, 59. Not, of course, 6 T., the slave ’. The author of the 
letter, Nny-pntk (‘ the slave of Nanai ’), is speaking of his own son. One could draw the inference 
that Nanai and TaxsI6 were associates (but T., a rapacious god, whose statue required daily 
sacrifices of 5 camels, 10 horses, and 100 sheep, was no Adonis). There is no reason, other than 
partial surface resemblance, for connecting this Sogdian god with the Turkish tribal name Tuxsi 
(V. Minorsky, Hudud, 300). His famed sanctuary may be sought at Taxsi(c) in the district of 
Abghar (cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 132), some 20 miles to the north-west of Samarkand ; it may 
have been regarded as part of nearby Istxxan = ‘ Western Ts‘ao ’. 

72 cf. Sogdica, 7. The resemblance of S’p’tsyrh to nny-syrh etc. suggested that b’p’t was the 
name of a divinity (cf. now also 8 ’p’tsyr, Mugh). Yet, as Chr. d’p’t (ST, i) has been confirmed since 
(‘ Passion of St. George ’, 266, see I. Gershevitch, JRAS, 1946, 183), it becomes possible to under¬ 
stand the name as ‘ truly good ’. The other name formed with h’p’t (8 ’p’tsyy[K], cf. BSOAS, xi, 
4, 1946, p. 737, n. 1) may favour that opinion. The exclamation could be analysed as meaning 
‘ with (the word of applause) dpat ’. 

73 E. Benveniste, Textes sogdiens, 68 sq. (P 3, 203-19) ; cf. also BSOAS, xi, 4, 1946, 714, 729. 

74 cf. ‘ Mitfceliranisch ’, 85. 

75 cf. Livshitz, 125. 
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too, bore the name Diwdad, the son of Muhammad the Afsln. 76 Noldeke long 
ago remarked on that appellation, strictly 8ew8dd , and interpreted it as &€o8otos, 
with diw- (8 ew) = 4 god’ (ZII, n, 1923, 318). His father’s name was probably 
8ew8ast (rather than 8ew8ast ), i.e. 4 (having) god (as) creator ’, a variation on 
8eiv8dd, formed with 8ast as in Al-Beruni’s list of the Sogdian day-names 
(corresponding with Av. daOuso). Nowhere did ancient words and beliefs have a 
better chance to survive than in those inaccessible mountain lands, Pane 
and Usrusana , the back of beyond. 77 

76 cf. Hubschmann, Arm. Gr., 37, 506 ; Justi, s.v. 

77 In Mazendaran, in similar conditions, the ‘ White Dev * maintained himself as a god, see 
Noldeke, Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft , xvm, 1915, 597-600. The history of daiwa - in Iranian 
has been correctly seen and clearly represented by H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras , 90 sq. 
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